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PREFACE 


The aim of this History of England is to give a 
short narrative of the growth of the British Empire 
and Constitution from the earliest times to the pre- 
sent day, in such a form and within such limits as 
shall supply the wants of middle and upper forms 
at schools, candidates for university and civil service 
examinations, and for the army and nav}', pupil and 
assistant teachers at elementary schools, and students 
in training colleges, and also shall give a clear and 
intelligible account of those events and institutions 
a knowledge of which is so much needed by the 
student of modem political life. 

To attain all these ends within the space of 492 
pages has been a most difficult task, and a rigid 
censorship has been needed, both in choosing the 
subjects and events to be mentioned, and in allotting 
an appropriate space to each. In deciding what 
subjects to admit, I have had with great regret to 
omit all references to the manners and customs of 
the people, except where they have borne directly 
upon political events ; on the other hand, greater 
space has been given to the working of economic 
causes than has been usual in a book of this size. 
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Again, I have omitted all reference 

except where strictly connected with 

because I am led to think that the m 

learn on this subject arc of little use, ar 

the teaching of literature is happily 

separate department from the teach- 

in allotting space, I have been guided 

ing considerations. If any event, sue 

of Charles I., or the crusade of Richat _ 

to have been pathetically or graphic 

in the first history put into a child's h, 

that may be, I have contented mysel 

statement of fact ; if an event, anc 

constitutional event, was likely to b 

readers, 1 have spared no pains to mak 

and vivid. Everywhere I have been g 

I have learnt, as a practical teacher, of 

which most read'ers find' hardest to sr 

have tried to bear in mind that the ob 

history is not to cram wdth facts anc 

and indeed necessary, as these are), L 

thought, and especially to teach the habit of thii\hing 

intelligently about the' political events of our owrj and 

other countries. ^ : 

The history is divided into nine books, according 
to dynasties, and each chapter contains, as a rule, the 
reign of one king. At tlie beginning of each book 
are placed genealogies of the royal families, and 
pedigrees to illustrate special points are given in the 
notes. At the head of each reign is a list of the 
notable characters to whom attention is to be directed. 

Tumerous maps and plans are given, with tables of 
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It) flcalitif^ with tljc Inter hi-itorj’ I have not 
fttu-mplctl to do ntoro than fctvc snclt coimcctiiiK 
link'; ns slniil cnnMc the reader to carry on the tlircad 
of the narrative to the lime when Jtis own memory 
begins to serve him. cnrcfidiy keeping clear of parly 
questions by Cfinfining myself to simirlc statements 
of facts. an<l throughout I have tak.ch pains not to 
use expressions which would be likely to wound the 
feelings of any religious body, or of uuy of the peoples 
who are now united with Ktiglishmen in a single 
kingdom. 

The Skeleton History of England,* jruhiished in 
1882, by hlr. A. !b Dyke Acland and myself, may be 

* " A Sltclctnn Oiilllnr of (lie Itistor}- of Knfilam!,” belnj; nn ftbritiR. 
moil of “A nnndlioot: in Oiiilinc of llic Political lliUorj of ICni;IaiKl.” 
By (III* Rifitil Hon. A. tl. Ojkc AcUnil nn<i Cyril Kniisomc, M.A. 
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of pure r.nglif-h WockI licfoni: to llie T.orr Germnn gro"P o' 
tlio Teutonic liraiicL of tlie Arj-an family of natioti«. l\ov or none 
Tho "’■'I I'owovrr, ate of pure Je'seen!, niui Ftmic of tlic 

best tjnaliticR of inotlern Knj;li>-litnen are due to llic 
mixturo of Uie KiigliRh blood witli U>at of otlicr race^. The 
mixed English nveo of to-day ia nEo descended from tbe jirimitivo 
inliadiilants of these Wands, from the Celts or tmcionl Ilritons, from 
the Angles, Saxons and Jutes, from the A’orlhincn or Pane®, from 
tJio Kornians, and from French and Flemish settlers, who liare at 
one time or another settled in these islands. 

Except the primitive inhabilant.s, all tlic.so races arc incmbcre of 
one family, tl\o Aryan, which is tlrought by some to have dwelt 
■' Tbo Arran Originally in Central Asia, by otliCTs along fhc sliorcR 

fnmitr. pf iPj, gja^ Tq ;i, belong the Uindoos, now 

with us Buhjeots of Uie Queen, the I’crsiaus, the Greeks, and tho 
Eotnans, besides most of tlic nations of modcni F.iitoj)o. 

Tho first Aryans rvho are known to have settled in Europe were 
the Celts, tlio Greeks, and the Italians, who, driving out before llicm 
Early mitrra couciucriug tlio primitive inhabitants, e.xactly as the 

tionsortno English have done in modem times in America and 
Aryana. Australia, made homes for themselves m Greece, Italy, 

Gaul, Spain, and tho British Isles. After them came tho Teutons. 
One branch of these, Uio Germans, occupied tho plain of Central 
Europe, tlio greater part of which is still known by their iiaiiio ; 
another, tho Goths, settled for tho most part along tho Danube ; and 
a third, Uio Scandinavians, occupied Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, 
The last branch, of any size, to appear in Europe were tho Slavs 
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whom wo find living in Eussia and Poland, and in many of the lands 
by the Danube, where thej* took the place of the Goths. 

Meanwhile the former inhabitants of Europe, who were not 
Aryans but Turanians, had either been absorbed in the ranks of 
their Aiwan conquerors, or been forced to take refueo 

• . i .. ' , , ■ . ° Primltlvo In- 

in oiit-of-thc-waj' places wlicro uio Aiyans did not hnuitonto or 

care to follow them ; and a few of their descendants, tsutopa. 
whom we can recognize by their language, may be found there at 
the present day, such as the Basques of the P.iTenees, and possibly 
the Lapps of the north of Europe. At a much later time, two more 
Turanian races came from Asia and settled in Europe, ^atcr Turn- 
driving out or conquering the Aryan inhabitants, nlnnoetticra. 
These are the Hungarians, who cal! themselves Magj’ars, and the 
Ottoman Turks, who still hold Constantinople ; hut this happened in 
comparatively modem times. 

At tlio beginning of the Christian era, the Aryans were in 
possession of almost the whole of Europe, but even at the present 
day their migrations have not ceased : for since the . 

f . . , . .. . , - later Jnlffrn- 

discovery of America and Australia thousands of tions ortho 
Aryans — English, Dutch, Germans, Spaniards, Portu- -^rynno. 

giiese, and French — have left Europe and settled in those countries. 
Arj’ans, also, have dispossessed Negroes, Arabs, and Chinese in 
various parts of Africa and Asia ; indeed, not a year passes without 
the Aryan race making itself master of some district hitherto held 
by one of the other races of mankind. 

These migrations took hundreds of years — ^it is impossible to say 
how long — but the Aiyans of Southern Europe had become settled 
and civilized, while those of tlie north were savage EmiyArytm 
and barbarous. Thus the Greeks and Bomans were 
cultivated and learned nations, and had produced some of the 
master-pieces of literature and art, while the Britons and Germans 
were little better than savages. 

The first civilized man who is recorded to have visited our islands 
was Pytheas, who in the fourth century before Christ was sent by 
the merchants of the Greek colony of Marseilles to nytueivs’ 

try and open up a trade with the people of the north. voyage. 

He sailed through the Straits of Gibraltar to Britain, and after visiting 
Kent, he again set sail to the east and made his way to the mouth 
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of the Vistula. Tlicncc he returned to Jutland, and after coasti 
along tlie shores of Norway ns far as the Arctic circle, retunicd • 
Britain. He tlicn sailed to Gaul, and returned to Slarseilles 
land. The result of his di'-covcnes was the opening up of tn 
between Marseilles and Bntain. 

After a time Marseilles feU into the hands of the Romans, w’ 
after defeating the Carthaginians, made themselves masters of ' 
whole coast of the Mediterranean. Tlieir general, Julius Cresar, o" 
ctesar-a conquering the Gauls, dctcmiined to explore the isli 

invaaiona. of Britain, which he knew to he inhabited by a kind 
race, from whom the Gauls of the continent had received assistance 
in the struggle with the Roman armies. With this view he made two 
expeditions in the years 55 and 54 n.c., hut finding that the warlike 
inhabitants made a vigorous resistance, he made no serious attempt 
to conquer the island, and contented himself -with making a treaty 
with the inhabitants, of whom he gives ns a valuable nccoimt. 

A glance at the map shows that Britain is divided by nature into 
two well-marked portions. Tlio north and west are nigged and 
. mountainous; the south and east undulatingand fertile, 
eranuyor Again, in consequence of tho position of the nills, 
most of the rain fells in the north and west ; tho south 
and east are comparatively dry. In the north and west the rivers 
are for the most part short and rapid ; in the south and cast they 
are long, deep, and navigable. The result is that the cast and 
south are districts which are fertile and easily cultivated, while 
those in the north and west are, for tho most part, best suited for 
pasturage or mining. It is only within the last hundred and fiftj’ 
years, since coal has been used instead of wood for the purpose of 
smelting iron and also for driiring maoliinery, that the coal and iron 
of the north and west have been tamed to much account, so that 


during by far the greater part of our history the south and east 
have been rich, the north and west poor. 

These circumstances have had tlie greatest effect upon our 
history. The strongest race has always kept the fertile lands, while 
inanenceoftha weaker races have had to he content with the 
Vhjsicai pDo- mountainous districts and poorer sods. The south, 

Brapby ot tho * ' 

too, could most easily trade with Europe, and that 
increased thecivilization of its inhabitants. Nowadays 
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all tills is changed. Manufactures and not agriculture are the chief 
sources of our wealth ; our trade with America and the colonies is 
at least equal to our trade with Europe, and consequently the north 
and west have now attained a prosperity and importance which 
is the very reverse of their old condition. These facts must be 
homo in mind while reading the history of England,. because we 
always want to know which districts are the most wealthy and 
the most chilized, as it is always those districts which are first 
seized by any powerful conqueror, and which have always tlie most 
weight in the politics of the country. 

In Cojsar’s time great Britain and Ireland were inhabited by 
tlirce races, of whom two were Aryans of the Celtic branch, and the 
third was Turanian. The names of the two first were Knees of 
the Goidcls and the Brythons, from which we get the Britain, 
names Gael and Briton ; the third are generally called the Ivemians, 
or Hibernians, which is the same word whose root we find in Erin 
and Erse. The Ivemians must at some time have 
occupied the whole of the islands, but long before this 
period they bad been driven westivard by the conquering Goidels, 
and it is doubtfid whether they lived as a separate race anywhere 
except in Ireland and the Highlands of Scotland. 

The Goidels, who had driven tlie Ivemians from the east of the 
island, had in their turn been driven westward by the Brythons. 
Accordingly we find the Goidels occupying the east 
of Ireland, North and Soutli Wales, Cornwall and 
Devonshire, the lake district between Morccamhe Bay and the 
Solway Firth, Galloway, and possibly other districts in the west of 
Scotland. In these districts their language was spoken, but it is 
believed that both in blood and speech they had been much affected 
by the Ivemians with whom they had been driven to associate by 
the conquests of the Bridhons. 

The last comers, the Brj'thons, held all the best lands. In their 
hands was all modem England, except the Goidclic districts men- 
tioned above ; and they had made tlieir way to the 
shores of Cardigan Bay, so that the Goidcls of North 
and South Wales were divided from one another by the BrjUlionio 
territory of Potyys. In modem Scotland they held all the lowlands 
except Galloway, and had even made their way north of the rivet 


Goidels. 


Brythons. 
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Tat- Tlio rest of tlio country tvas divided between the GoidclS” 
the west and the Ivemians of the north. 

The Ivemians, Goidels, and Biythons represent three degr-' 
of civiliration, the Ivemians being the lowest. Ctesat found 1 
BriUsU Drsthons of the south as cisnlized ns their kinsin ^ 
civuizauon. . Gaul. He mentions that the Brythons grew lai ; 
quantities of com, but he names other tribes who soued no cot 
lived only upon flesh and milk, and were clothed in skins. I 
deed, the word Brytlion, nhich means clothed, was used by tl 
race to distinguish themselves from their more backn ard neighbou^, 
The religion of the Biythons was the same as that of tlie Gauls 
and other Aryan races of the Continent, and consisted in a worship 
of many gods and of the powers of nature ; but the Goidels had 
partly adopted from the Ivemians the religion of Druidism, and 
the Ivemians were wholly under its influence. Dmidism as 
practised by the Ivemians was a most barbarous religion, but 
among the Goidels the Druids seem to have been a kind of sootli- 
sayers or magicians. In government the Brythons were in advance 
of their neighbours. Among them the great men of tlio tribe had 
much influence; hut among the Goidels the kings appear to have 
had absolute power over their subjects. The Biythons had a 
sj’stem of coinage imitated from the merchants of the continent, 
and many of their coins have been found and preserved. All tho 
three races were great warriors, and much fighting went on, not 
only among the races themselves, hnt among different tribes of the 
same race. Of these wars we have many remains in the shape of 
huge earthworks and camps. The people of the south-east u ere 
in Ciesar’s time remarkable for the skill with which they managed 
their war-chariots. They were armed with swords, spears, hows 
and arrows, while they protected themselves with shields, and 
wore armour on their throats and right arms. Their weapons 
were made of bronze, for iron was as yet little used. Even the 
Biythons stiH tattooed themselves and painted their bodies for battle, 
and it is certain that the Goidels and the Ivemians of the west and 
north were much ruder than those tribes vrith whom Ctesar was 

acquainted. 

Erom 54 n.o. to a.d. 43 the Britons were unmolested by the 
Bomans; imt jn. that year Anlus Plantius, the general of the 
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Emperor Claudius, invaded the country, and, after a great deal 
of very severe fighting, the Romans succeeded in „ , 

Btomnng the principal Bntish camps, and made Britain by the 
themselves masters of the countiy. The chief battles 
were the storming of Camulodimum,- the capital of the Trino- 
bantes, where 'Colchester now stands, and that against the Silures 
of South Wales, led by Caractacus, which was fought near the river 
Severn. From a.d. 47 to 78 the Romans were continually fighting 
against the British tribes, one of whose leaders was the celebrated 
Boadicea ; but in GO there arrived in Britain a Roman general and 
statesman named Julius Agricola, who completed tlie conquest of all 
that part of the island which was afterwards held by tlie Romans. 
Agricola was the father-in-law of the Roman historian Tacitus, 
from whoso pen we get the best account of the conquest. His 
greatest triumph was the battle of Mens Gmupius, won near the 
Taj'. By the close of the year 81, Agricola had thoroughly 
subdued the countrj’, and he had also set about the task of putting 
the Roman rule on a permanent footing. 

Agricola decided not to attempt to hold the country which lay 
north of the Firths of Clyde and Forth. He tlicrefore built across 
the narrow piece of land which unites the low- „ 

- * „ AOtatvix settio* 

lands and liiglilands of Scotland a Bcries of fortified roentortn© 

posts, which are sometimes called Agricola's Wall. 

The Romans then organized Britain according to their usual 
plan. They chose a number of places which were Towns nna 
important citlier for militarj' purposes or because comps, 
they were useful for trade. At some they established permanent 
stations, at others colonies of settlers.' Tliej' connected these by a 
network of roads, which enabled them to get their soldiers together 
to any place where tliey were wanted, and also gave great assist- 
ance to trade. Tiro chief Roman towns wore London, Colchester, 
Lincoln, York, Bath, Caerieon-upon-Usk, Uriconium, and Clicstcr. 
The chief Roman roads connected these towns, hut branches were 
made in every direction to places of smaller importance, and.tiU the 
introduction of railways it may ho said that the chief traffic of the 
country followed the Roman roads. The best-known Roman roads 
are the Watlmg Street, which ran from Dover by way of London 
to Chester; and the Fosseway, which ran from Cornwall to Lincoln, 
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crossing the "Watling Street near Bugby. Moreover, the 
tovms are still the sites of the greater part of onr old English c 
and -wherever -we find the ending “ Chester,” “ cester,” or “ ca^' 
we have evidence of a Boman camp. Manchester is Boman, > 
the names of Liverpool and Birmingham serve to sho-w that I 
cities have sprung up on those sites for reasons -which -were n 
action in Boman times. 

Besides buildmg towns and making roads, the Eomans 
taught the Britons civilization. As everywhere else in v 
Soman dominions, they introduced the Boman law, B' 
civuizatioa, games, and, after they had been converted, 
tianity. It -was Boman enterprise which felled forests, reclai®*^^ 
fens, and improved the soil, till Britain became the greatest c®*^' 
growing country of the west. Iron, lead, and tin mines fvero 
worked, pottery and bricks were manufactured. Beautiful 
■with every luxury of Boman life, were built along the roads axt^ ™ 
the neighbourhood of large towns, and though large parts of 
island were still barbarous, the country as a whole was fhhly 
orderly and civilized. 

'QxwruIvbbiwLla.wda. •wbk.E w<a.e. ■u.wd.wt ths. 'B.'ws.wns. 
looked upon -with greedy eyes by the barbarous tribes who lived 
Defenccaort&a across the frontier, and even at their strongest the 
Boman omBiio. Roninns had to maintain great garrisons of sol'H®’^ 
along the border in order to keep out tlie barbarians. I'lieso 
soldiers, some of whom were Komans and some luted, lik(5 
Indian Sepoys, from the inliabitauts of the country, lived in c®™!® 
along the frontier. Some of these camps can ho traced at tit® 
present day in the great to-wns that lie on the Boman side of the 
Danube or the Bhine. In Britain we saw that Agricola cstahllsljcd 
the frontier line between tlic I'hihs of Clyde and I'orlh ; but in 121 
Bm Emjieror Hadrian decided to give np a large tract of b®tren 
vucumaan couutTj', and made a line between the months of the 
-wou Tjne and tho Kdcn his frontier. This line -was forti- 
fied at.aarioiis times, till its defences were composed of a 
to the north, an c.arlhwork to the south, and a series of fofthl®'! 
etatious for jpg garrison between the two, so that the soldiers -wer® ht®' 
jared fur an attack from tho north or for a rising in tho south. The 
whole of tiie-e fortifications are generally knovm as the Boman 
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For a long time the Bomaas were strong enough to defend the 
frontier of their whole empire ; hut by degrees they became weak, 
and then the Teutons and Celts who were over the „ ^ 

, , , . . , . . Endoftho 

border made theu- way mto the Roman temtones. aomanmiein 
Wlien this happened, the Romans were obliged to give 
up trying to defend the outljdng parts of their dominions ; and in 
the year 410, after withdrawing their legions from Britain, they 
released the Britons from their allegiance. 

At that time there were in Britain three classes of inhabitants : 
(1) The Romanized Britons, who had been taught and defended 
by the Romans. These occupied the fertile districts state of Britain 
and river vaUeys. (2) Those Britons who, though 
subject to the Romans, had still kept their own Eomans. 
language and customs, and who lived in Wales and the mountainous 
parts of the island. (3) The unconquered Britons who lived 
north of the Roman wall. They are generally called the Piets and 
Scots. The name Piet, or painted, was given by the Romans to all 
tlie tribes who lived across the fronh'er, and included Brythons, 
Goidols, and Ivemians alike. The name Scot, which also means 
painted or tattooed, was the name given to the Goidek from Ireland, 
who had begun to attack the north-west coast of Britain before the 
Romans left. 



CHAPTER n. 

IHE ESGUSH SETELEMEST IK BBrtSJK. t 

Whek the Roman soldiers were gone, the Romanized Britons did 
their best to maintain their independence; hut they trere tinac- 
customed to fighting, and had much ado to repel their countrymen 
from the hSls, and the Ricta and Scots from beyond the vmll. 

These, however, were not their only enemies, for they were soon 
attached by the English ; and in the course of two hundred years 
The EnBUsh new-comers wrested from the Romanized Britons 
in-eaBSon. ^11 the fertile parts of the island. Only one writer, 
GOdas, was living when the conquest w.as taking place, and he tells 
us very little, so that we are obliged to rely upon historians who 
lived long after the events which they profess to relate. By them 
we are told that the Britons called in the English to help them against 
the Piets and Scots, that the English turned upon their employers, 
and, assisted by thousands of their countrymen, conquered large dis- 
tricts in Britain. The dates of these conquests are given. The 
kingdom of Kent is said to have been founded in 449, Sussex in 
477 , "Wessex in 495, and Korthumhria in 547. As a matter of fact, 
however, it is impossible to give any detailed account of tbe con- 
quest. These writera tell us mainly about the south coast ; they 
give hardly amthing about Korthumhria, and nothing at all about 
the conquest of the great midland kingdom of llercia. 

The researches of modem historians have, however, done much 
to clear up the matter, and the main features of the invasions are 
EactaotuiB now well known. The English, under which name 
tavasdia included tlnee tribes, the Angles, Saxons, and 
Jutes, were a l,o\v German race who lived in the neighbourhood 
5>f the mouth of the Elbe. They were much given to plunder 
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and piracy, and in Eoman times were knomi, nnder the name of 
Saxons, as the scourge of the North Sea and the British Chaimel. 
Wlion Britain was left defenceless, they required no invitation to 
land and attack the inhabitants. Wherever there was a convenient 
port, thither they steered their ships, and, if tliey could master the 
inhabitants, began a settlement, just astheir descendants didhundreds 
of years afterwards on the coast of North America. 

These settlements were dotted all along the British coast from 
the Birth of Forth to the Southampton Water, and each became 
a little kingdom. Between the mouths of the Forth niBEnffiiBii 
and Tyne we find tlie Bcmicians ; between the Tyne sattiemonts. 
and the Humber the Deirans ; then tlio Lindiswaras between the 
Humber and the Wash; tlien the East Anglians between the Wash 
and Harwich ; and the East Saxons, who were bormded on the south 
by the Thames. Crossing that river, we come in turn to the Kentish- 
men, the Soutli Saxons, a small group of Jutes near Southampton 
Water, and finally to the land of the West Saxons, or Wessex. 

These tribes spread inland, and conquered the country from the 
Britons, but how far they killed off the old inhabitants, drove them 
away, or reduced them to slavery, it is not easy to aretiioaofth# 
say. It is certain, however, that at first, when the conauest. 
English were heathen, they simply pushed aside or slaughtered the 
Britons and took their place ; but it is tiiought that, as they pene- 
trated furtlier into the country, few Britons siuvived where the 
fighting was severe, but many where large tracts were conquered by 
a single battle. The Britons who survived would he those in the 
large tornis, and the agricultural labourers, who would naturally be 
preserved as hewers of wood and drawers of water, and for the 
purpose of cultivating the fields, which they could do much better 
than their English conquerors. Two things make it very hard to 
tell how many Britons survived. First, the Britons Eviaenco of 
who came imder the rule of the English completely reitom, mu 
gave up their own language and adopted that of their names, 

conquerors, just as the Gauls, when conquered by Cajsar, learned to 
speak Latin, Secondly, in the eastern parts of tlie island we have 
no traces of Christianity, though it survived in tlie west and in 
Wales. If we examine the names of places, we shall find that, 
with the exception of Eoman names of towns and British names 
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of rivers, ■we have hardly a single British or Roman name in tl| 
low-lying districts of the east and south ; while directly vro com^ • . 
to hffly ooimtiy, British names are again found, such ns Pen-y 
ghent and Helvelljm. The language spoken in all low-lying dit , 
triots is English, but we know that it is not long since Celtic 'wt?' 
spoken in Cornwall, that it is still spoken in Wales, and large trace • 
of Celtic can be found in the dialects of hilly districts. 1 ' 

The chief part of the conquest took place between the years 4lt 
and 600, by which date the English had made themselves master • 
Chief battles of the fertile country in tlie south and cast, ai^ 
the couauest. tjjg Britons only held possession of the moimtainous 
and barren tracts of the west and north. They did not do this 
without hard fighting, and the struggle had the effect of uniting the 
Goidels and Brj'thons south of the ■wall, who began to call them- 
selves by the name of Kjeury, or comrades. Two battles, however, 
stand out plainly, and must be remembered. In the year 577 the 
West Saxons defeated the Britons at the battle of DyTham, near 
Bath. The result of this victory was to separate the Britons of 
Cornwall from those of Wales. In the year 607, or 613, the Anglians 
of Northumbria defeated the Britons at the battle of Chester, and 
so cut off the Britons of Wales from those of Strathclyde, the hilly 
fetrict which stretches from Morecambe Bay to the Firth of Clyde. 
The English, after this, began to call the men of Cornwall West 
Welsh, and those ■who lived between the Bristol Channel and the 


Dee, North Welsh. The word Welsh means foreigner. 

The early settlements of the English seem to have been quite 
independent of one another ; but no sooner had they gained a firm 
Early EneiiBb footing, than the stronger kingdoms began to attack 
ittoBaoms. conquer the weaker. In this way Bemicia and 

Deira became united into Nortliumbria, with York as capital ; Norfolk 


and SuffoUv into East Anglia ; the midland settlements from the fens 
to the Welsh border, and from the Humber to Watling Street, 
formed the kingdom of Mercia; while aU the shires that lay between 
Watling Street and the south coast, except Kent and Sussex, fell 
under the power of the kings of Wessex, whose capital was 
Winchester. The period when Northumbria, Mercia, East Anglia, 
Essex, Kent, Sussex, and Wessex were the principal kingdoms is 
sometimes known as that of the seven kingdoms, or the Heptarchy. 
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In Bttcli a small country as England one or other of these 
kingdoms ivas sure to get the mastery over the others, but it was 
a good many years before aU the land came under one king. 

Long before this happened England was won back to Christianity. 
Tlio English were heathens. They worshipped the powers of 
nature, such as Thor, tlie god of thunder ; hut thev _ 

^ ^ ° ^ Conversion of 

had a special reverenco for woden, tho leader of the thoEnRiiahto 
German race, whom tho chiefs looked upon as their 
ancestor. They had many superstitions, but apparently no very 
strong religious beliefs. Such a people were sure to take Idndly to 
Cluistianity, if it were presented to them in an attractive form. 

\Vhilc the English had been conquering Eomau 
Britain, other Teutonic races had been making them- uomentn in 
selves mastoTs of portions of the Roman empire. 

The great difTercnco lictwcen the English settlement in Britain, 
and tlic conquest.s of tho Goths and tho Franks, was this. Tlie 
English kept their own religion and language, and 
exterrainated Christianity and tho Celtic and Roman «ion to cnri«- 
specohes ; while tho Goths and Franks did all they 
could to become Roman : they learnt to speak tho Latin tongno, 
they foUowetl Roman customs, and adopted Cliristianity. Wliilo 
thus w as going on, the pon cr of tho B'.shoj) of Romo, aftenvards called 
the pope, n as growing f.vsU Ills ecclesiastical dominions coincide 
V, ilh the old boundaries of the Ronuan empire in the west. England, 
however, was still hc.athen, while tho Christians of AValcs, Stmtli- 
el\do, and Ireland were cut oiT from his rule; so it was matural that 
ho ^llould widi to convert Uio English. 
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The time was farourablc to liis plan. Ethelbert, the King ot ' 
Kentishmen, had married the daughter of the King of Paris. 
Oonveraion of o'^ring to havmg been settled more than one hunt 
Kent. years, was a neB-organized kingdom, and its civi’ 
tion had been improved by trade with the Continent. Encourf 
by these circumstances, Augustine and his clergy paid a visit to 
royal court at Canterbury. There tlie)’ were graciously rece' ' 
by Ethelbert, who liimself accepted Cliristianity, and gave his pe ' . 
leave to do the same. The Kentishmen adopted the new ft ' 
Augustme was ordained Archbishop of the English Church ; chur 
were built on new sites, or on the ruins of the old British churenesj 
and two missionary bishops were coirsecroted for Essex and West 
Kent, whose sees were to be respectively London and Rochester. 
So the south-eastern comer of England was again restored to Chris- 
tendom in the year 597. Augustine also tried to get the Welsh 
Christians to acknowledge his authority, but failed. 

Ko other English kingdom received Christianity for thirty years ; 
but after the death of Augustine, when Justus was Archbishop of 
Cottvetsiouof Canterbury, advantage was taken of the marriage 
Northumbria, gf Ethelburga, daughter of Etiielhert, with Edwin, 
King of Northumbria, to send with her a missionary^, Paullinns. 
By his preaching Edwin and his nobles were converted and 
baptized. PauUinus also converted Lincolnshire, tlien caBed 
Lindsey, llercia, Wessex, Sussex, and aB the smaBer kingdoms, 
were as yet pagan. 

While these events were in progress, the struggle between the 
kingdoms for the supremacy was still going on. Kent took the lead, 
EtruBeiofor Under Ethelbert the Christian ; but his power was 
aupreraacy. very short-Uved, and the earliest king to get any- 
thing like a real supremacy was Edwin, King of Xorthuraberiand. 
This northern kingdom was very strong. It was not so civilized 
as Kent, hut it was much larger. It first came to the front 
when its king, Ethdfrith, defeated the Welsli in the battle of 
Chester; but Edwin, uhen he had beaten the West Saxons, was 
stronger sliB, and possibly his marriage with Ethelburga was a 
sign of his superiority over Kent. The great rival of Nortirambria 
■nas Mercia. Ponda, its he.athcn king, allied with the Christian 
Welsh, and ovcrtlirev’ and dew Edwin at the battle of Hatfield, 
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ar Doncaster, in 633. This defeat threw Korthumbria into con- 
sion, and its Christianity perished ; but in a short time Oswald, 
helfrith’s son, became King of Northumbria, and united all 
' Iwin’s dominions under his nde. 

Hitherto wo hare heard only of Homan missionaries to the 
iglish, but we now hear of Celtic clergy as well. After Christianity 
d been destroyed by the English in the cast of the Machine ot 
ind, it still flourished among tlie Celts and made theceitioais- 
, sh converts. St. David, a member of the ruling 
" nily among the'Brjthons of Mid- Wales, converted the Goidels 
01 i;he south, while St. Patrick preached to the Goidels of Ireland. 
About the year 500, a body of Scots from Ireland established a 
new kingdom in Argj’le (the Gael land), which they took from the 
Ivemians. From this kingdom . Christianity spread among the 
Goidels of Scotland, and tlieir missionaries preached to the Ivemians 
of the north. Among the Celtic Christians monasteries were 
numerous, and at one of these, situated on Iona, an island off the 
west coast of Scotland, Oswald took refuge, when driven from 
Northumbria by Edwin, and on his retimi he sent for mis- 
sionaries from Iona. St. Aidan was sent to him, and founded 
tlie monastegj' of Lindisfame off the coast of Northumbria, and 
thence he made missionary journeys among the Northumbrians. 
His arrival took place in 634. Oswald, however, was defeated and 
slain by Penda in the battle of Maserfield, near Oswestry (long spelt 
Oswald's tree), in Slnopshire in 642 ; but his successor, Oswy, also 
a Christian, surprised and defeated Penda at the battle of Winwid- 
field ' m 655. 

After this success the Celtic missionaries pushed on in ah 
directions. Chad converted Sfercia, and fixed the bishop's scat 
at Liclifield. MTiile the north was being won by Further 
tiro Celts, southern England was won by Boman coaveraions. 
preachers. Birinus, an Italian, converted the West Saxons ; Felix, 
a Burgundian, thovc paganism from East Anglia. Sussex for some 
time longer remained heathen. Thus Slercia and Northumbria 
were allied in faith with the Welsh; the rest of England was 
allied m the faith with the nations of the Continent. 

There were slight differences between the two faiths. Tho 
1 Site nntnown. 
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Welsh Iwil n iliiTcrctil ^riy of riitlm:; the tori'-nre, or .•hiivijic; 
niTdlrr b*- hfOils, fliiil thrj Kc]-'. oil 3 

fwfTO th<! foront iU\ fruni tliai nu v.lm li ii nn-. ct'h'ljrnlrd hy jhe 
Komn'nfom* Cliiircli of lioiop Thf-o ilo loll nciii (^rcnl tnati'n' 
ofChriiruanitr. j.,,, inMi'.xeil n prvnl deni. 

If England Bdojitcd tlio CtUtc niellioil, rhe n-oiild cut hcrdf 
from the great hod) of Clinutcndiun, ntid thii* i'-olation would 
prevent her from sharing in nil the troasurc; of culture, leaming. 


nnd civihr^tiou uhich had hccii left hy the Itomans, and were 
now hoing preserved hy the Homan clergy. ' If, on the othef 
hand, she adopted the Roman praiticc, rhe would V.ccp all these 
advantages, and Pccuro for hortelf a share in any advances which 
were made hy Christendom at large. 

The question was settled at llic Synod of Wliithy, GGI. It wns 
dealt with in a verj' practical way. The Xorthumhrian king asked 
Bynodof Colman, tlio representative of the Celts, whether he 
"wiiitbr. admitted tlinl the pope was the successor of St. Peter. 
On his answering “ Yes," the king then asked if ho admitted (hat 
St. Peter held the kcy.s of heaven. “Yes,” was the answer. 
“Then,” said the king, “ 1 will never offend tbo Saint who is the 
doorkeeper of heaven." England in this w,ay threw in her lot with 
the Church of Romo; hut the Celts of Ireland nnd Wales remained 
opart for many years afterwards. 

Four years afterwards the English Church was thoroughly set 
in order hy Theodore, a native of Tarsus, in Cilicia, who was sent 

Orsanijatioaof ^5" P°P° Archhishop of Cautcrhury. Ho 

the ciiurchTay organized tiio EnglHi Chnrcli under tlic two arch- 
Theodore bishoprics of Canterhuiy and York, and tlus accept- 
ance hy the English of one form of Christianity was a step in the 
direction of their union as one nation. 

Since thehattle of Chester, Korthumhria, in spite of some reverses 
of fortune, had kept Us position as the leading kingdom. It had 
Northumhrtan been famous, not only for arms, hut also for learning. 

Bupremacy. D,ijUig jts supremacy lived the venerable Bede, 
who wrote a history of the English Church, which is the earliest 
history of our race written by an Englishman ; Cuthbert, Bishop of 
Lindisfarne, a saintly and a learned man; and Caedmon the poet, 
who Wrote a paraphrase of part of the Bible. In the year 685, 
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Svj>rfma^ of Mercia. 

til, Iving of NoTili«inl)ria,wis defeated and killed by tlio Pictfl 
! disastroos battle of Noctnn's 5tere, nenr tbo Tny, nnd ■with 
nded the Hijpromncy of Xorlhiimbria. 

rcia tlicn came to the front. This great kingdom, wliich 
Ally included all the lands of middle England, was increased 
■le capture of tlic West Sa::con settlements in supromacrof 
Severn Valley. The most celebrated of tho Korcio. 

' inn kings nro Penda, Wiilflicrc, Kthclhald, nnd Offn ; nnd of 
Offa was by far tho greatest. IIo nded his 
kingdom with a strong hand, and set up kings 
"whom ho could trust in tho smaller kingdoms. As Kent had 
tho Archbishopric of Cantorhmy, nnd Xortlmrahrin that of York, 
Olfa determined to have an nrchhishop at his capital too, and for a 
short time Lichfield was raised to the dignity of an archiepiscopal 
see. Ofia made war on tho Welsh, nnd took from them 
Shrewshurj’ and its district of Powysland. To protect these 
conrpiosts, ho made an earthwork from Chester to Clicpstow, which 
is stili called Ofin's Dyke. In his time, Mercia, Korthumliria, and 
Wessex completely overshadowed the smaller kingdoms, which had 
lost all prospect of gaining the supremacy. 

The power of IMercia depended upon tho strength of its king, 
nnd when Ofia died, tho straggle for EU])remncy began again. 
Ilis death happened in 790, and in tho year 802 BjsoofWessoat 
Egbert, wiio had lived in exile at tho court of Egbert. 
Charles tlio Great in Germany, was made King of Wessex. 
Egbert was bent on ranking Wessex the leading kingdom. His 
aim naturally brought about war with Mercia, and in 825, at tho 
battle of Ellandim,* the Jlercians were defeated with great slaughter. 
At once tho smaller kingdoms, which had been under tlio sw’ay of 
Mercia, passed under the ndo of Wessex. In 826 Kent, Sussex, 
Essex and East Anglia submitted. The next year, 827, Slercia was 
conquered, nnd the Northumbrians received Egbert as their over- 
lord. Egbert was now’ king over his own kingdom of Wessex, 
nnd overlord of tlio 'w'holo English-speaking race from the Channel 
to tlio Firth of Forth, 


> Site unknown. 
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GOVEItNTiIEin: OF THE ESGUSH. 

We have brought the English to England, seen them converted to 
Christianity, and united under one king ; rve must now inquire how 
they were governed. 

We saw that in all probability the English kingdoms were 
formed graduahy by the union of a number of small settlements, 
sowtheEne- kingdom of England was formed, in 

UBh-wvro its turn, by the union of the smaller kingdoms 

governed. . , ♦ 

themsoives. 

The larger Idngdoms, such as Wessex and 3iIeroia,werD divided into 
shires ; the smaller, such ns Essex and Sussex, also became shires 
after they lost their own kings and were made part of one of the 
larger kingdoms. Each shire was divided into smaller districts 
called hundreds, which were larger or smaller in different parts of 
England. Each hundred contained a number of townships. The 
TUB reave officer of the township was the town-reovo. He called 
tlie grown men of the township to meet in the 
town-moot ; there they settled matters which concerned the town- 
ship. If the town was defended by a mound, it was called a 
burgh, a borough, or burj', which are only different ways of spell- 
ing the same word, which means defence. The head officer of a 
borough was called a horough-reeve. If the town was a place of 
trade ho was not unfrequently called a port-reeve. The men of 
the township had to keep in repair the bridges and fortifications 
which the township contained, and, if need were, they had to fight. 
The hnaared- The hundred was presided over by the hundrod-innn, 
or hundred-elder. Its meeting was the hundred- 
moot, and this dealt with the business of the hundred. The bead 
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man. 

The blflliop 
The sheriff 

Tliero 


no fihire ■wa<! the ealdormftn, clJcrman, or nUlcmian, who vraD 
od over it hy the kint; ami men of tlio Thecxidor- 
'0 kincdoin. HcMdo him, in Cliri'^tian timea, was 
hishop; and the king was rcprc‘<cnted hy tlio 
-reeve, or, as we now call him, shcrifT. TIio 
'ing of tho men of tl»c shiro was called the shirc-moot. 
ecttlod all qviarrclo. If a man was accused of ThoeWro- 
’ or murder, he had to get his relations to swear moot, 
he was innocent. If tliey did not do this, he was put to the 
d ; i.c. ho had to plunge his hand into boiling water, cany' a 
V red-hot iron, or walk over red-hot ploughsliares, and if he 
was not healed in tho course of a fixed time, ho was held guilty 
and punished. Punishment usually consisted of a fine paid to tho 
Rufiorers, or to tho family of tho slaughtered man, and an extra 
fine was paid to tho king. 

''SNliOn war was to ho made, or the country was invaded, word was 
sent to tho c.nldormen, each of whom sent notice to tho hundred-men 
of Ids shiro to moot at an appointed place. Each an® army of 
hundred-man called on tho torvn-icovcs of his hun- 
dred. They assomhled tho men of each township. thoryrd. 
Every man between sixteen and sixty had to como ; they ranged 
themselves in families, and marched, under tlio command of tho 
Tcovo and tho parish priest, to tho meeling-ploco of tho hundred. 
There tliey met tho men of otlier to^vnBhips, and, forming one 
body, they marched under the himdrcd-man to tho meeting-place 
of the shire, where tho whole force of tlio shire was united under 
tho lead of tho caldorman and tho bishop; and tlicn marched 
against tho enemy, or joined tho men of other shires, ns the case 
might he. Tlio whole force collected in tliis way was called the 
Fyrd. In this way tho shire managed its orvn aflairs, its own 
justice, and was able to fight its own battles. 

A group of shires made the kingdom. This was governed hy 
tho king and his witena-gemot, which means “ meeting of tho wise 
men.” Every man could not come to the -witenn' , 

■y , .... , , Theklnddom 

gemot. It was made up of the king and tlio mem- ana-witena- 

hers of his family, tho ealdormcn, the archbishops Remot. 
and bishops, and the king’s thegns. Tlie king’s tliegns were 
originally the king’s sers-ants. The bishops and ealdormcn also 
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Imd thegns. B«t, atnotig the English, it was thought nn lionour to 
bo the servant of a great man, so the king’s thegns were really 
nobles. Even in tlic large kingdoms the witena-gemot was quite a 
small body ; but it is very important, because the Parliament of our 
own day is the representative of the old witena-gemot, ns we shall 
see by-and-by. 

The witena-gemot elected the king; but it very rarely chose 
a man who was not a member of the royal family. Tlie late 
_ , king’s eldest son was usually chosen, but if he was 

tuo witena- voung, foolish, or very wicked, they preferred the late 
eemot. yng's brother. If the king turned out badly, they 
often deposed him, and sot up another in his stead. Besides this, 
the archbishops, bishops, and caldormcn were named by the 
king in the witena-gemot. Questions of peace and war were discussed 
by the wise men ; they settled disputes among the great men. In 
fact, they helped the king to govern. 

The king, on the other hand, had great power. As the sup- 
posed descendant of Woden, he was looked upon with nwe. His 
Powers of tua family were royal. The whole kingdom looked up 
to him as its representative. In war he led tho 
army. Tito nobles were the king's thegns. He had palao?s and 
estates. The power of tho king varied with the size of his king- 
dom, for the King of Korthumhria was naturally a much greater 
man than the King of Susses, and as England hecamo more end 
more united, the power of tlie kings steadily grew. 

In each English shire there was a quantity of land which belonged 
to the settlement, hut had not been given to any one man. Tliis 
was called folkland. The king and the wise men 
nsed to make grants of this land, and tho pieces thus 
granted were called hooland, because they were given to their 
owners by book or title-deed. By-and-by the kings began to give 
out this land without con-snlting the wise men, and this helped them 
to increase their power, bccanse men looked to tliem for reward. 
Tims we see that each shire was strong and well organized ; hut 
swro ana kingdoms were weak, because tho shires, many 
000?^^™ w-hich had been originally' hostile settlements, had 
little sjnnpathy with each other. This made it veg(f 
Ivard to make England into a strong Idngdom, 
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We saw that Egbert, like Ofla and Edwin, had in 827 made 

himsdlf leading king, and had even Bucceeded in getting his 

Bupromacy acknowledged by the whole English -speak- 

ing race. It is probable, however, that his kingdom 

would have broken up like those of Ids predecessors had it not been 

for the attacks of the Northmen. 

We shall see how this was, Tlio Danes, or Northmen, were 
Aryans like the English, but belonged to the Scandinavian branch 
of the Teutonic race. They lived in what are 
now called Norway, Sweden, and Denmark ; but in 
the eighth century they were not imited into nattons, but lived in 
small tribes, just as the English had done before their settlement 
m Britain, ’ntese Nbrtfimen, as the Engfish fiatf been, were 
pirates, and they also were on the look-out for fertUo lands in which 
they might settle. They were barbarian and heathen, ae tlie 
English had been before Augustine’s time. Their language was 
very like English. From the year 787 in the time of Ofia till 
the time of William the Conqueror, the English were constantly 
fighting with the Northmen. The invasions of the Northmen may 
be divided under three heads. First, they came to pluiider; 
second, to settle; and third, to conquer and nde England. 

The invasions of the Danes began in the year 787. A number 
of their ships would sail up one of the navigable rivers, such ag the 
Trent or the Yorkshire Ouse, as far ns tliey could, pjistnertoe 
Then they brought their ships to land, and left them or northera' ' 
under a guard, while the main body harried the ‘“'vaa'iin. 
country, and, in case they were attacked, retreated to their ships 
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If they foTind the jieople of one district prepored, they sailed nvrayto 
some other district and attached tliat. I'lio Kngli“h had given tip 
heing sailors, and could do -very little against these pirates; no from 
787 to 855 tvo continually hear of these jilunderitig expeditions 
of the Hortluncn, \\ho sacked the country, and hurnt tho monas- 
teries, where goods aero naturally sent for safety. SoineiiroCS 
the Northmen allied %\ ith the Welsh, and in 83G Egbert won n great 
battle over an allied army of Northmen and Welsh, at Ilciigists 
Doxim, on the Cornish side of the Tamar. 

In 839 Egbert died, and was succeeded byliis son Ethclwiilf. In 
his days the Northmen, in 855, for the first time irintcred in tlio 
Etbefwuir, Mn of Sheppey. This begins a new period in tlio 
830 - 8 S 8 . Danish invasions, for they now tried to settle in 
the country. 

Ethclwulf died in 858, and was sncceedcd in turn by his sons 
Ethelbald, Etlielbert, Ethelrcd, and Alfred. In their days tho 
Second iieriod Ji^orthmon continued their invasions. For tho most 
"iSnSion™ attacked Northnmbria, Mercia, and East 

Ethoibaid, Anglia, and, so longas theyconfined themselves to the 
ondEtboiredi,, undcr-klngdoms, they did not meet with very serious 

8 S 8 .ST 1 , resistance ; but in the year 871, when Ethelred was 
king, the heathen men, as the clironiclers call them, passed into 
Wessex. There they met with a strenuous resistance. In that 
year, 871, six great battles were fought. Of these the host-known 
is Ashdoum, near Reading, in which the English were victorious ; 
hut in four out of tho six tlie Northmen had the better, and after 
the battle of Wilton, which the Nortlimcn won, the English were 
glad to make terms. 

During the fighting Ethelred died, and was succeeded by Mb 
younger brother Alfred, the last of tho sons of Ethelwulf. 

For the next seven years Alfred had much ado to 
defend Wessex from the Northmen, and meanwhile 
they swept over tho under-kingdoms, and in 870 and 877 tliey 
divided Northumbria and Mercia among themselves. In the year 
878 another great army of Northmen, under Guthrum, attacked 
Alfred, and forced him to retreat to the Isle of AtheMey, among 
the marshes of the Parret in Somersetshire. There he was safe 
from pursuit ; and tho same year, 878, he issued from his retreat. 
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surprised and defeated the Danes at the great bottle of 
iandim, now called Edington. This victory drove the Northmen 
n Wessex, and the next year a treaty was made at Chippen- 
n (sometimes called the treaty of Wcdmore), and Guthrum 
ame a Christian in 879. In 885 a second treaty was made, 
i it was agreed that the boundary of Alfred's kingdom 
■ the north should run along the estuary of the river Thames, 
u along tho river Lea to its source, then to Treaty of owp- 
iford, tlien by the river Ouse till it crosses Watling poabam, 
j^rbet, and along Watling Street to the Welsh border. This will be 
clearer if we may say, roughl}', that all England which lies to the 
south of the London and North-Western Baihvay from London to 
Chester belonged to Alfred, the rest to the Northmen. Immediately 
after this treaty was made, the Northmen secured East Anglia and 
portioned it out, as they had done Mercia and Northumbria. 

It is not easj’ for us to realize what this settlement of the North- 
men was like. Wo do not know for certain what proportion they 
bore to the English populations among whom they The settlement 
settled. Traces of them can be noted in three ways. 

Wherever wo find names ending in “ by,” “ thorpe,” Tmces of the 
or “ thwaite," as Grimsby, Grimsthorpo, and Nib- Northmen, 
tbwaite, there we know that thero was either a new settlement of 
Northmen, or that an old toumship was allotted to some Northern 
leader. In' the northern dialect, again, wo find a very large 
nurahor of Norse words and modes of speech. It is also known 
that for a long time tlio laws and customs of the district settled by 
the Northmen wore somewhat different from those in the rest of 
tho island ; hence the district north of Watling Street was often 
called tho Dane-law. The Northmen soon became Christians, and 
mingled with the English among whom tliey lived, but for a long j 
time they were independent of the West Saxon kings. 

Tho effect of the settlement of the Northmen on tho West Saxon 
kingdom was twofold. First, it cut off from it the undor-kingdoms 
which lav beyond Watling Street; secondlv, it gave 

, ... .> • • ? Effectsoftho 

the West Saxons, ns part of their ov-n kingdom, Bettiemontof 

that part of Mercia which lay hctivccn Watling Street Northmen, 
and the Thames. Thus it reduced the size of their domiiuons, but 
to some extent made them stronger in reality than heretofore. 
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Alfred ■was one of those great men who thoroughly understand 
■what they can and what they cannot do, and it is one of the strong 
points in his character that he saw clearly that Ins 
AUredspoUcy. waste his strength in trjing to 

reconquer the Danes, hut to make his O'wn domiiuons as strong as 
possible. 

The first thing to be done was to prevent new incursions of Danes, 

so he organized a fleet which protected the coasts. He then put tho 
Formation of a English f>-rd, or militia, into order, so as to defend his 
kingdom by land. To secure order and good govem- 
Code of laws, tnent, Alfred and his wise men drew up a revised code 
of laws, and saw that the law courts did their duty. To improve 
the culture of his people, Alfred invited learned men from abroad, 
superintended their work, and himself helped to translate from 
Latin into English books of philosophy, travel, and history, for the 
improvement of his people. In his days tho Anglo-Saxon Clironicle 
was compiled from old traditions, and from his time a narrative of 

the events of each year was kept in various monasteries and added to 

the Chronicle, so that since Alfred began to reign we have a history 
of Englidi events written by men who were li^•ing at the time. 

Ail through his reign Alfred had often to fight hard against nev? 
bands of Northmen, but he was usually successful, and in his time 
FresUinimT- fE® Northmen turned their attention to Normandy. 

sions. qq,g descendants of these settlers were the Normans, 
Normandy, gf whom we shall hear much more hereafter. The 
first settlement of the Northmen in France was made in 876, and 
Hrolf, or Rollo, became Duke of Normandy in 912. 

Alfred died 901 , and was succeeded by his son Edward, commonly 
called Ed-ward the Elder. On the election of Edward a difficulty 
Edward tbo arose, for the cro-wn was claimed by Ethel wald, son 
maer. of Ethelred I., who had been passed over as a hoy 
in favour of Alfred. Edward the Elder was supported by the nation, 
and Ethelwald took refuge -with the -Northmen of Northumbria. 

Edward the Elder is noted as a warrior. He determined to 
reconquer the D.ane-iaw, and was helped by his warlike sister Ethel- 
^ward'o^iian floda, the -widow of the Bildonuau of Mercia. Edward’s 
plan was this. He -was a fortress-builder, and when 
he had taken a piece of territory he fortified some 
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irong place in it, and then used that as a base of operations against 
le enemy. His sister adopted the same plan. 

I The chief strength of the Danes lay in two districts. First the 
lidlands, where they were strong in Leicester, „ 

incoln, Nottingham, Stamford on the Welland, and torouehaof 
erby, which were called the five Danish boroughs ; Danes, 
id, secondly, in a group of small towns which lay north of London, 
which Hertford and Bedford are the best known. 

In 907 Etholfleda fortified Chester, and in 912 Edward retook 
indon, w’hich had been captured by the Danes, and the brother 
and sister then set about a regular attack on the Danish oonqaegt ot the 
towns. Stafford, Derby, and Leicester fell to Ethel- Dane-iaw. 
fleda ; Hertford, Bedford, and Stamford to Edward. In 91 8 Bthelfleda 
died, and Mercia, south of Watling Street, was completely united to 
Wessex, and newly divided into shires which were called after the 
names of the chief toivn in each, as Gloucesterslure, Oxfordshire, 
and Warwickshire. Edward then pressed hard upon the Danes. In 
921 Essex and East Anglia, and in 922 Nottingham, Lincoln, with 
the remainder of the district held by the five boroughs, submitted 
to him. Edward then advanced into Northumbria and fortified 
Manchester. 

The result of these conquests was to make Edward’s name a terror 
to the Northmen, and to win him the character of a 
protector among the English and Welsh. In conse- 
quence, in 922 the North Welsh asked Edward to be 
their lord, and in 924 the Northumbrians, Scots, and 
Strathclyde Welsh chose him for father and lord. 

This submission made Edward far more powerfui than any former 
English king. He was now actual ruler of all England ndward’s 

as far as the Humber, and overlord of the North- position. 
Umbrians, Welsh, and Scots. 

Edward died in 925, and was succeeded by his son Athelstan. In 
his reign the subject kingdoms made a great effort to throw off the 
English yoke. To help them they called in the aid of 
those Northmen who had settled in Ireland ; but they 
were defeated by Athelstan in the decisive battle of Brunanbuxh,’ 
937, which completel}’ secured the English suprem.acy. 

' Site unknown, possibly Biocaborough in Chesbire. 


Adoption of 
Edward aa 
overlord by 
the Enerlisb 
and Celts. 
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Atliclstan wns I'lieccedcd I'V liis lmlf-bro!hcr Kdmiiwl in 
He conquered Stnitliclydo, nhieh by Iii*! time cosiipri-'-eil only H'® 
land wliich lay between ibe river Derwent in Cuni' 
Eamund. and was bottnded 

inland by the Pennine ranee of hills and the Koroi-t of llftrick. d*' 
had been much harried by hands of Northmen, most of whom canto 
from the district now called Xorwny. Kdinund pranted it to 
iMalcohn, Kins of Scots, on condition that ho would fipht for him as 
his fellow- worker by sea anil land, llo also destroyed the inde- 
pendence of the five Danish boroiisks, and their territory, like the 
rest of Mercia, was divided into thircs, Stamford alone not giving 
its name to a division. 


Under Edmund first came into notice the Englishman who has 
the greatest reputation as a statesman of all those wljo lived heforo 
the Korman conquest. This was Dimstan, who 'vas 
DuMtan. educated in the Abbey of Glastonbmy. Tliis monas- 
tery is rituated in Somersetshire, and is believed to have been 
founded by tbo Cliristians of Roman Britain. There the British 
hero, Arthur, was said to have been buried, and there lingered what 
remained of the culture and learning which the British Cliristians 
retained. Thither came Irish pilgrims, and from them Dunsfan as 
a lad learned the rvisdom that made him famous. He rose to he 


abbot, and devoted Mmsclf to the sciwice of his king and to the 
spread of religion and culture among the people. 

Edmund died in 946, and was succeeded by his brother Edred. 

EUMdana deposed the Danish King of Nortliumhria, and 

Edwy. divided it into tliree divisions, one of w-hich, north of 
the Tweed, often called Dothian, was given to the Ifing of Scots to 
hold on the same terms as Strathclyde. The otlicr trvo were given 
to Ealdormen, who were called in the north carls, which is the same 
name as the Danish “jarl.” Edred died in 955, and Edwy, the 


elder son of Edmund, came to the throne. 

Meanwhile Dunstan had been rising in importance, but in 956 
he quarrelled with Edwy and was banished. Edwy, however. 


was unpopular, for his rule was weak, and his half-brother Edgar 
was in 957 chosen king by all the men who dwelt north of the 
Thames. He recalled Dunstan, and made him Bishop of Lon- 
don. In 959 Edgar became king of all England on the death 
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ijEdwy, and the nest year he made Dunstan Archbishop of 
aterbury. 

Wnstan vras a great supporter of the earnest clergy who were 
|ng to refonn the Church. The Celtic clergj^, as we saw, were 
aks. Of late tlie monks had fallen into bad ways ; Policy of 

jDunstan and his friends did their best to make i>uastau- 
(r lives better, and to win back for them the places from which 
'f had been ousted by the secular clergy, as the parish priests 
called. As the monks were more cidtivated than the 
,,.4lars, this policy was for the good of the people. Tlie plan was 
— jted hy some of the great lords of the south of England, but it 
was supported by the smaU landowners of the north. This poh'cy 
much improved the condition of the Church. 

Edgar was by far the most powerful of the old English kings. 
In his days a new code of English law was drawn up, and the 
country was so well governed that men looked back 
to his rule as an ideal time which they ivishcd to 
bring back. He gained tlie title of Edgar tlie Peaceable. 

Edgar died in 975, and was succeeded by his son Edward, who 
W'as murdered in 979, while still a boy, by the contrirance of his 
stepmother ; and his half-brotlier, Ethclred, was placed on the throne. 
This happened in the year 979, and Dunstan, who was now a very 
old man, died in 988. 

A terrible time followed Dunsfan’s death. The Korthmen renewed 
their invasions, and met ivith but a feeble resistance. Ethelred was 
a wretched king, and gained the title of “ Unready,” of 

which means “ without counsel.” The Northmen northern invo- 
already settled in England sjmpathized with the in- 
vaders; the old jealousy between the shires broke ont, and for 
twenty years the country suffered miserably. The first of the'O 
invasions took place in 980. The Northmen had now settled down 
imder three kings, those of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden ; and 
it was the Danes and Norwegians who attacked England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, while the Swedes invaded Russia and the shores of the 
Baltic. In 991 the Danes won the battle of Alaldon. Ethelred and 
his who men could devise no hotter way of getting 
rid of them tlian of bu3’ing them off. To this ° oncceia. 
they levied a tax, called Dauegeld. Of course, the Danes soon 
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came back for more, and in 994 Swevn, King of the Danes, and 
Anlaf, King of tlie Norwegians, attacked London. They tfere 
again bought off. Again their invasions were renewed, and larger 
sums of money were again paid to them in 1002, 1007, and 
1011 . 

Ethelred then tried to play off one set of Northmen against 
another. To do this he married, in 1002, Emma, the daughter of 
Aiitancewith ff'ohard I. , Duke of Normandy . Tins, however, failed 
tie Normans, to win him help, and the same j'ear he arranged a 
iiassaoreoftiio massacre of aU the Danes who had recent!}’ settled m 
Danes. England. The slaughter was carried out on St. Brice s 
Day. Among the slain was the sister of Sweyn, and he hurried to 
revenge her death. Town after to-wn was sacked, and in 1013 
Ethehed fled to Normandy, and Sweyn was acknowledged as king- 
The nest year Sweyn died, and then the Danes chose Canute, 
Sweyn’s eon; and the English recalled Ethelred. For a time 
Death of Ethelred was successful, and Canute left the country; 

Etheixed. forced Wesses to 

submit to him, and in the midst of his troubles, in 1016, Ethelred 
died. 

Canute was helped very much by the treachery of Edric Streona, 
or the Grasper. This had man rose by his abilities to be Alderman 
of Mercia ; but he used his talents most selfishly, and betrayed 
first one side and then another. So clever was ho, however, that 
he was always able to make the side he w-as on believe that ho 
was going to be faithful. 

Just before Ethelred’s death Edric Streona had joined Canute, 
and he now helped to forward Canute’s cause. The greater part of 
Ddmtmd Iron- England chose Canute, but London held to Edmund, 
side. tije gf Ethelred and his first ^vife. Edmtmd was 
a very diflerent man from his father. Ho was a great warrior, and 
had won the name of “ Ironside." He left London and collected 
armies in various places, specially in the west, ns Alfred had 
done before him. Then ho sallied forth and won three battles 
agamst the Danes. So great was his success that Edric Streona 
came over to his side. This was his ruin ; for in the next battle, 
atABsandun,nowAssington,inEsscx, Edric, at the critical moment, 
Went over to the Danes, and Edmund was defeated. 
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J Edmund and Canute now agreed to divide the kingdom. Edmund 
vas to have Wessex, Essex, and East Anglia; Canute Partition of 
’va.s to rule over Mercia and ^vorthumhria. This was icinBdom. 
cttled in lOlG ; but tlio same year Edmund was murdered, and Edrio 
jtreona got tlio credit of the deed. 

I Canute began to reign in 1017. He was a great man, and ho 
jhowed it hy making the Englkh respect him and tnist him, just 
is it ho had been an Englishman. Canute had a 
great scheme in. his mind. He wished to create a 
norUicm empire, which was to include Eonvay, 

Sweden, Denmark, and England, justasCliarlcs the Great in Germany 
had revived the Roman Empire of the west. He was already King 
of England and Denmark, and in 1028 he conquered Norway. 

In England he ruled well. He Logan his reign by dividing the 
country into four earldoms. Over East Anglia he put Thurkill ; 
over Northumbria, Eric ; Edrio Streona remained Earl canuto’s eari- 
of Mercia ; while Canute kept M’^essex in his own uoms. 
hands. It was not long, however, before the traitor Edrio was pnfc 
to death, and then Leofuino became Earl of Mercia, and in a short 
time Godwin was made Earl of Wessex. 

Canute married Emma, tbo widow of Elhclrcd, perhaps for love, 
possibly to keep on good terms with the Normans. One of Canute’s 
notable acts was his pilgrimage to Rome. This 
occurred in 1026, and ho did not return till 1027, 

BO sure did he feel that England would he well miprimaBeto 
governed during his absence. In 1031 Canute forced Borne. 
Molcolm, King of Scots, to recognize him as his over- mae'WSrote* 
lord, ond to do homage for his earldom of Lotliian. 

During Canute’s reign began the greatness of Godwin, Earl of 
Wessex. He was much trusted by Canute, and was 
left in charge of England when the king was away. 

Canute died in 1035. At his death his great empire broke up. 
Sweyn obtained Norway, Hariica.wateDc’Mnwik.. England was for a 
moment divided. North of the Thames Harold' was Harold i. and 
chosenking; BouthofitHardicauute,thesonofEmma, Sardicannto. 
who was assisted hy Emma and Godwin. In the end Harold was 
acknowledged throughout the country. His reign is only notable 
for one thing. Alfred and Edward, the sons of Ethelred and Emma, 


Godwin. 
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came from Normandy to England. Alfred rras blinded and died 
of bis woimds ; Edward escaped. For this cruel deed tlie Normans 
bated the English, and held the family of Godwin responsible. 

Harold was succeeded in 10-12 by Hardicannte. He sent to 
Normandy for his half-brother Edward; and when he suddenly 
died, in 1042, tiie English went back to the old line, and chose 
Edward, the son of Ethelred and Emma, as their king. 


DATES OF CHJEF GENERAL EVENTS BEFORE THE 
NORMAN CONQUEST. 


Cxsar's invasions of Britain ... 

B.o. 55 and 64 

Roman occup,ation of Britain 

... A.D. 43-410 

Kingdom of Kent said to have been fonnded ... 

449 

Arrival of Augustine 

697 

Preaching of Aidan 

634 

SjTiod of Tl’liithy 

664 

First invasion of the Korthmen 

... .... i67 

Egbert becomes King of the English 

827 

Treaty of Chippenham 

879 

Reconqnest of the Dane-Inw 

... 907-924 

Stmtliclyde conquered and given to the King of Scots 

c. 945 

Lothian granted to King of Scots 

c. 950 

Establishment of Danish dj-nasty 

1017 

Restoration of the English line 

1012 



CHAPTER V. 


THE SORir.Of CONQUEST. 

EnWvUin wna not a vigorous king; ho had little autlioritj-, while 
tlie great carls grew more and more powerful, and thoir alliances 
and quarrels make up the chief part of the historj’ Edward mo 
of his reign. The most powerful families were those confeasor. 
of Godwin, Earl of Wessex ; Lcofrio, Earl of Mercia ; and Siward, 
Earl of Northumbria. Edward married Edith, the daughter of 
Earl Godwin, which added to tlie consequence of Oiat house. 
Godwin had many sons, of whom tho most notable wore Harold 
and Tostig. 

Edward had been brought up in Normandy, and ho was naturally 
fond of Nonnan life and manners. In those days tho Normans wore 
in many ways more refined than tlio English, and Hintonanosa 
their elerg)' were bettor educated. Edward, there- for Normans, 
fore, was ivishfid to bring over to England what he could of Norman 
civilization. He spoke French himself, and soon filled his court 
with French-speaking Normans. Some of tlicso ho placed in high 
offices in Church and State. Robert of J umiSges, o Norman, became 
Bishop of London and then Archbishop of Canterbury. Foreign 
mcrcbnnts crowded to London, and it seemed as if the power of tho 
English was passing into Norman hands, and that English customs 
were to be changed for Norman. Doubtless there was much to ho 
said for adopting tho manner^ of the Normans where they were an 
improvement, but it was not to be expected that the English would 
like it. Accordingly tliero was much discontent, and Godwin and 
his sons sot themselves at tho head of the English part}'. 

Matters camo to a head in 1061. In that year Eustace of 
Boulogne, who was returning from a visit to his brother-in-law 
Edward, marched into Dover .as though it were a conquered 
. c 
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toTSTi, and quartered his men on the inhabitants. The meh of 
BimiBiimmtot Dover resisted, and a fight followed, in which sorAO of 
the Godwins. ^]jg strangers were slain. Edward called on Godvdn, 
as Earl of "Wessex, to punish the rioters. He refused, and Edivard 
called on Leofric of Mercia and Siward of Northumbria to help luni 
against Godwin. A meeting of the wise men was called, and God- 
win and Harold were outlawed. Godwin went to Bruges in 
Flanders, Harold to Ireland, and Edith, the king’s wife, was shut 
up in a monastery. 

"^Tiile Godwin and Harold were away, Edward received a visit 
firom William, Duke of Normandy. Emma, Edward’s mother, "'vas 
ViMtof William’s great-aunt, hut he himself had no hlood- 
winiiuaor relationship with the English royal family. Wil!”'"'* 
Normanay. jjgnnans around the king ; he saw that Nonoana 

held great places in Church and State, he heard French spoken on 
every side, and, being an ambitious man, he conceived the idd0_ of 
making himself King of England, For a Norman, there vms nothmg 
out of the common in this. At that very time one Norman 
establishing himself ns ruler of Eouthem Italy; it was only 
years since a Northman had reigned in England ; and there wo"* t>o 
likelihood that he would meet with o. very formidable resistance, 
now that Godwin and Harold had been removed. It is said t^'at 
Edward made a promise of the crown to William. This ho 
no right to do, hccauso tho election was in tho hands of 
witena-gemot; but William relumed home well satisfied. 

In the next year, however, the scene was changed. Godwin aw 
Botum of Oat- Harold enmo liack, and tho king was forced to loa 'c 

'^°i“ofoSr^' terras with them. Robert, Archbishop of Cnnterlmry 

. jtormnM. nn4 most of tho Frenchmen were expelled, ant 
Stjgand, an Englishman, svas made archbishop in hi’ atcad. 

The house of Gwlwdu was now Rupreme. Godwin died in jO.I.i, 
^nl his .son Harold became Earl of Wessex; and in lO.ifi, o)> tbo 

Sa-TKn* a dc.alh of Siward, Tostigltccam'' Earl of Nnrttmmi'fia. 

thenunif/^ Harnbl and Tostig made war Bgaia’t tlic Wclsb, 
ooawisi. J-Mwnrd remained at home in liis jnl.ace. Tiie 

vdifile power of the kingdom seemed to be fnlling into tbeir ht'nds, 
wb'm Tfeilig by bis lod conduct made himself ro unpopular tltal tbb 
^'otlbarabnanfi cxjtcUed Ijira. and insdo Morrsr, a prandion 
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Leofric, their earl. His brother Edwin had become Earl of Merckj 
BO that the chief power in the kingdom was divided between Harold, 
Edwin, and Morcar. A year after the expulsion of Tostig, Edward 
died, in 1006. Ho was called the Confessor on account of his 
piety ; but he was a very feeble king. 

At the death of Edward it was very difficult to choose a successor. 

^ Of the direct English line, there was living the Atheling, or Prince 
Edgar, grandson of Edmund Ironside ; hut he was quite Eioetion of 
a boy at the time, and even when he became a man asacoessor. 
his character was weak. It was pretty certain that WDliam oj 
Normandy would try to seize the throne, so the English rrise men 
detennined to pass over Edgar, and make Harold, the Bon of God- 
win, who had taken tlie lead against the Normans, king. 

Accordingly, Harold became king in 1066 ; and his whole reign 
was made up of a struggle to keep the crown against 

BO r a Harold rt. 

WtUtam tlie Aorman. 

William had no difficulty in finding pretexts for attacking Harold. 
He had really no claim at all; but he declared that ho was 
Edward’s appointed heir, and on that plea demanded xviiuam'Bsre- 
tho crown. Against Edgar xktheling ho could have texts for 
said little or notliing, but it happened that ho could 
make a very plausible case against Harold. Harold had once been 
wrecked on tlie coast of Normandy, and had been tricked by 
William into taking a particularly solemn oatli to be his man, and 
also, it was said, not to stand in the way of Wilh’am’s claims to the 
crown. Again, Harold and his brothers had incurred the hostility 
of tlie Normans by their resistance to foreigners. The Normans, 
too, wished to take revenge fo. the murder of Alfred. The blessing 
of the Pope was obtained on the ground that Stigand had been 
WTongly conbocrated on the expulsion of tlie Norman, Eobert, and 
also had received his pallium, or archbishop’s cloak, from a rival 
pope. 

Each of these pleas was weak enough by itself, but when they 
were all bound together tliey made a most formidable bundle; and 
when tliey were presented to the Norman knights, who dreamt of 
dukedoms and earldoms in England, they were received as indis- 
putable, while a crowd of foreign adventurers flocked to William’s 
banner, to join in the spoliation of England. 
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On his side, Harold was not idle. He led the fjTd, or militia, to 
pToparations south coast and fortified some of tlie important 
of Knroid. posts, while he himself, with his huscarls, or hodj’- 
guard, any one of whom was said to be a match for two ordinary 
men, was ready to hurry to the point attacked. 

Unfortimatcly, William was not Harold's only enemy. His 
brotlier Tostig was disgusted at not being put hack into his earldom 
Invasion of of Nortluunbria, and was now cruising about the coast 
ready to make an attack. While so doing he fell in 
rada. ^dth the ships of Harold Hardrada, King of Norway. 
This Harold wasa typical Northman; he had served in the Norman 
guard of the Emperor of the East at Constantinople, and had been 
to Egypt and gained a great reputation by slaying a crocodile. 
He agreed to help Tostig, and they sailed up the Humber to attack 
York. Morcar and his brother Edwin, who had come to his 
assistance, were defeated at the battle of Fulford on September 20. 
Hnioid’a Harold marched to help them, and attacked Tostig 
^“d the Norwegians at Stamford Bridge on the York- 
Bridge. Derwent. Harold offered his brother a third of 

his kingdom, but Tostig refused to desert his allies, and tlie battle 
began. In the end the invaders were defeated, and Tostig and 
Harold Hardrada were both slain. The battle was fought September 
25, and three days afterwards William of Normandy’ landed at 
Pevensoy. 

Harold at once set off to meet liim, and it was only fair that 
Horotd’emarcu Edt™* °nd Morcar should give their best aid; 
south. but, though Harold had married their sister, they 
refused to do so ; and so Harold, taking with him Ms 
nuditoroor. huscarls, was obliged to go by himself. On his way 
he raised the fyrd of Kent, Essex, and East Anglia, and led them, 
with the Londoners, against William. 

Between Pevensoy and London are two ridges of downs, one 
near the coast, the other much nearer the Thames, and betiyeen 
Thebattio- them lay, in those days, the forest tract of the weald. 
BMund. Probably it would have been better for Harold to 
have fought William on that ridge which is the further inland, as 
William would tlieu hove had a long march tlirough difficult 
country, while Harold would have been nearer to his friends. 
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wrtu iittt'rly fni-liiil. 

I'ro!!! Iln'iin.,'"), WiHhrn i!iArc})';il to 1>ovrr, niiA r(\-iitc<l it, )!o 
tit'it ho (mvo n i-ftfo lino of folrc.il l<> Xiirnistnh'. Ifc tlitn 
H’l out for [x>n<tori; litit, m'-lrml of nil.ichin," it, Jx* -wiljinCT- 
irirrolj* )iiin)l ponio 1nni-i-« in Koutfiwnth, nml tlirn ln^rth^^n 
tnarcIiPit up tiin niomi-'i to Wnllinj'.forii, wtiorn liu linden. 
crfi>j^p(l tin* river, ninl tooV up n position nt IJtrl-.lmmjrilfoul, ricnr tJm 
WntliiiR SlroM. IW tliif, unna-uvro tin fiit nlf Lunilott from tlm 
red of tho cmmlry, nn'il innilo (im jio<.!lioii of tlic l^ondoncrs hopolcsN. 
Tlio uit'Tn-Kcmol, tii('rcforp,\vliW) in tlinfiritPxi'ilcim'iiVlia<l olcctoii 
liflipir AtlicUiif;' kiiif:, finiliu'; tlint Wiliinin Imil mitwit(o>i IliPiii, gave 
v.ny, Tlio lenders, inrlmlins Ivlipir liim'-elf, came jnecuonot 
over to William's ramp ; n new mci'lin" of the witenn- ■wiilistn ns 
gemot elected William king, nn their prcilecc'-'sors >''"<?• 
had chosen Swejm and Canute, and a new eiioch in Knglish history 
hegnn. 

On thn M'hok, we rnnnot regret tlie result of tlastings. .Tust as 
great advantages had come to Knglnnd from her union with the* 
Olmrcli of Koine, so it was a great thing for tiio RfTOUaornorv 
English to hccoinc nn important mcinhcr of the family eonauMr. 

I " Altictian” WM tlic linglisli want far a prince, or son of a king. 
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of European nations. The Normans brought with them the 
greatest political ability, and their clergy the highest culture then 
known in Europe and though it was a hard thing for the English 
to be conquered, still their descendants have derived greater benefits 
firom their defeat than they could possibly have done from their 
victory. 


DATES OF CHIEF BATTLES BEFORE THE NORMAH 
CONQUEST. 


Dyrham ... 


.»0 


677 

Chester * 


... 

... 607 

or 613 

Hatfield 

•• »»« 

»•» 


633 

■Maserfiold 


... 

... t»» 

642 

AYimvidfield ... 




655 

Eliaudua 





825 

Ilcngist’s Down 




836 

A5\ido\rn 



.. 

871 

EUmndttu 

•» »»• 




878 

Bninaabarh 


»•» 


937 

Sfaldnn 





991 

A^sandim 




1016 

Stamford Bridge 

«•» •*« 

.. 

... 

1066 


Korr. os Batti.t; of Hastiscs. — T t xa now goncKillv' thought thst 
UiCTC was no atocWlc, hut that the KiigUah fnuglit in tiieir usual fashion, 
Inching their shields in front of tliem, so that from a distance the armT 
tofiked like a fortress 
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And 
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CHAPTER I. 


WiLUAii I., 10G6-1087 (21 years). 

Bom 1027 •, married, 1053, Marilda of Flanders 

Ch^f Charactcrt cf the — Odo of Bareux, ffUliam Fitz-OsGom, 

Edgnt Atheling, Edwin, Morcar, Stigand, Waltheof, Lanfianc, KaU 
Gnader, Rozcr of Bretenil, Robert of Bcllemc, Robert Mowbray, 


WnxiAM the Conqueror was crowned at PTestTniiistcr on Clirist- 
masHay, 10G6. He had heen duly elected by the witena-gemot, and 
loohcd upon himself, not as a conqueror, hut as the rightful sovereign 
of the English. He was a man of great cnergj- and ability. By 
wiiuaia s his father's death he had been left Duke of Kormandy 
Touth. when only eight years old, and he had had to fight 
hard to keep his place. Mlien he grew up ho became one of the 
strongO'-t as well as one of the ablest men of his time, and made 
hira«olf feared and respected by all Ids subjects. 

In ruling Endand, IVilliam bad to keep Bireo things in view; 
wrainniv (1) to secure Ids hold over the country ; (2) to reward 
uaiicr. j,;, jCortnan followers ; (3) to keep the Korman nohlee 
from hcconiing too poavcrful. 

Tlie battle of Ila-stings bad only overthrown the power of Harold 
and weakened the ratu of the sonth-casl; the men of the nortli 


iUrrt.1 oT the 
. XflsrUfib. 

lag oat in diife 

Sltrt 

UrTfffiJrd 


and west had not yet fought witli the Korraans. 
I'rom 1007 to 1071 rebellions were continually hreak- 
■reul parts of the iriand. In 1007 Ute men of Kenr and 
Hri,-f()r>l. taking advantage of a adsit wldcli It'illi.am 
made to Kurmandy, ro'c in revolt ntminst Oslo, Bifhop 


. I- « 
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helped by tlio son.'? of Uerold, and in Norfliumbria, where Edgar 
Atheling, -who had escaped from Williatn’a court to Scotl.and, 
gave his aid. Again Ihc English were beaten; so -westond 
in 1009 tlici- c.alled in the help of the Danes, and ^^orthnmbria. 
under Waltlicof, the son of Siward, mrvuo another Demes. 
groat effort in the north. The united armies of English and Danes 
captured York and massacred the garri.son, and for a moment it 
seemed ns if William's power was in serious danger ; ' but ho hurried 
to the spot, bought off the Danes, and defeated the English. 

To gi 2 ard himself against similar attacks ho ravaged the cotinhy 
from the Uumbor to the Tees. A glance at the map shows that 
this included the largest part of the fcrtilo land of luvatrin^of 
the north of England. The result was that the tne north, 
north of England, always less fertile than the south, was thoroughly 
throAvn back, and never regained its position till the groivth of 
manufactures in the eigbteentli century. A last effort was made by 
the English in 1071. In this year, for the first time, Revolt ot 
Edwin and Jlorcnr put themselves at the head of the lawintma 
rebels, but they were defeated. Edwin was killed by <»«“. 
his own men ; but Slorcar for some time held out with Hereward 
in the Isle of Ely, which the fens then made almost impregnable. 
William attacked it both by water and land, and tlie English 
Burrcndcred. After these disasters the English gave up the 
struggle, and William was able to carry out his policy. 

Ho began by putting Normans into the chief places in Church 
and State. Edwin and Morcar had lost their earldoms, and 
William did not revive them. Ho thought that great uonnans 
earldoms like those of Mercia and Wessex were placed in chict 
dangerous to tire power of the king, and ho had good . 

® ^ . til AtooUtionof 

reason for doing so. On tlie Continent, tiio dukes, the great 
who had originally been merely governors of districts , ' 

such as Burgundy or Bavaria, just as the English earls were 
governors of Mercia and Wessex, had gradually made themselves 
hereditary rulers of these districts ; they had granted land to their 
followers on militarj’ service, they had gained control over the law 
courts, and they were rapidly making themselves stronger than the 
kings. William was still Diike of Normandy, and ho was det«^ 
mined to have no one in England with similar power. 
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Accordingly, in rervarding his followers with titles and lands, hej 
followed a careful plan. He had plenty of land to dispose of, for the - 
English rebellions had been followed by vast confis-; 
distribution ot cations. This land he distributed to his followers; 

property. giving it to them, he took good care that no. 

one should have too much land in one place. For instance, Bobert 
of Mortain had seven hundred and ninety-three manors, but they: 
were situated in twenty counties. 

Only three exceptions were made. In Cheshire, Durham, and; 
Kent, the earls were owners of the whole county, and the other 
landholders held their estates from them. These were called 
Counties counties palatine. Cheshire was a safeguard against, 
palatine. the Welsh, Durham against Scotland, Kent again^ 
the Continent; but Dorham and Kent were given respectively 
to the Bishop of Durham and to Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, who, being 
churchmen, could not marry and found families, while Cheshire oidy. 
was given to a layman, as it was thought that the Welsh would give 
the earl sufficient occupation to prevent him from thinking of treason.* 
To keep down the English, William built castles in all the large 
towns and at places of military importance ; hut he 
kept all these in his own hands, and gave them to 
men whom he could trust. It was not his policy to allow castles 
to be built which might be used against himself. . ; / 

In the Church William replaced the English prelates and abbots 
by Normans. Some were deposed and others died; butm.eacfr 
Wornuuwtathe a Norman filled the vacancy. In lOTO'Sti^nd 
Cborcii. deposed, and Lanfranc became. i^chbtehbp" of 

Canterbury. He was a learned and able man, , and i^illi.u® found 
Mm a most useful adviser. These changes were go^fpf English 
Church. The Norman bishops, though .Boirib iwcTeritatesmen and 
.warriors rather than ecclesiastics, were ..mbrb'Jcultured than the 
En^iah, and they brought the Church into closer umon 

^with Itome — a change wMch at that time 'good thing. ^ 
ftC'-' In 1070 .William made twelve ,mch of ^clr eiure dedaro the laws 
EnjJish, jss'dV .wMf^ 'intention to preserve 
these laws, and^not .^.supOTcde tliem by Nomfian 
pracfroes. ' 

■ 1 ; thbsdihahgcsj-'Wniiam steadily maintained 


Castles. 
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the rights of the old English kings. He invaded Scotland, and forced 
lMalcolm,Kingof Scots, to “hecomehisnian”inl072, Keiation-ssitn 
and he refused to hold England as a fief of the Pope, scotnmd. 
as Gregory VII. (Hildebrand) demanded that he should in 1076. 
William also took means to curb the power of the „ , 

Belations wltu 

rope and clergy. He ordered (1) that no Pope tne Pope and 
should be acknowledged in England, and that no 
letters should be received from a Pope without the king’s consent ; 
(2) that no canons should be made hy the clergy, or (3) any of his 
ministers bo excommunicated, without his express sanction. 

William’s measures were not popular with his Norman followers. 
They expected that, when their duke became a king, they would 
naturally become dukes and earls, and when they 
found that "William meant to curb their power, some mentoftho 
went home in disgust and some rebelled. For one twSntnakmg 
hundred years the barons continually tried to make 
themselves as strong as their feUows on the Continent. Against 
their efl'orts the king was usually helped by the clergy and the 
English, whose interest it was to curb the power of the turbulent 
barons. Tlie towns had not been of much account Growth of the 
before the Concpiest ; but when England became con- towns, 
nected with the Continent, trade grew and they throve fast. In 
return for sums of money the kings granted them charters and 
privileges, and they soon became verj' important. 

The first rebellion of the barons took place in 1074. Half Guttder, 
Earl of Norfolk, and Roger of Brcteuil, Earl of Hereford, were tlie 
leaders, and thcj’ asked Waltheof, son of Siward, and nehouionsof 
Earl of Huntingdon, to join them. Their wish was to thoharona. 
make one of themselves king, and the other two dukes. Waltheof 
seems to have refused; but he fell under William’s suspicion, and 
■was executed. The rebellion was crushed by Lanftnnc, 'with the 
assistance of the English. The next rebellion occurred in 1078. 
Robert of Bellorac (sometimes spelt Belesmo) and Robert Mowbray 
were thcleaders, and they obtained the help ofWilliam’s eldest son, 
Robert. They were dcfe.atcd. 

In 1085 the king ordered a complete survey of the whole kingdom 
to he made, so tliat ho might know exactly how much land each 
man had, and what -payments were duo to the king. Commissioners 
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s-CTo Bent to the Khire-moots, ■where they learned from the great 
Domesday naen the general divisions of the shire, then to tlie 
Book. hundred-moot, and finally tliey called before them, 
from each township, the reeve, the parish priest, and six. villeins, or 
men who held land under the lord of the township. From them they 
learnt the amount of arable, pasture, and wood land, to whom it be- 
longed, what mills and fisheries there were, and other particulars ; 
what had been the value of the township in the time of Iving Edward, 
and what it w as no w worth . The results of these inquiries were written 
out in a book, called Domesday Book. It gives us a picture of all 
England except Cumberland, Westmoreland, Xortlmmbcrland, and 
Durham , some of which were waste and some in the hands of the Scots, 
and it is of incalculable value as a description of England at tlie time. 

Wlien the book was finished, William summoned all the English 
landliolders to meet him at Salisbury. There he made each of 


rtondholders 
oath, to the 


them swear allegiance to him, whether he held from 
an intermediate lord or not. This had a great effect. “ 
Abroad, tlie Normans took an oath only to the 


Duke of Normandy, and if he rebelled against the King of France, 
they were only doing their dutv’ in following him ; but in England, 
if vassals followed their lord against the king, they ■were guilty of 
treason. Though this oath was not feudal, from the meeting of 
Salisbury it is convenient to date the establishment in England of 


what is called Feudalism. 


By this is me.ant the system in which the king is regarded as the 
supreme owner of tlie land, and as letting.it out to his tenants-m- 
BeaSaUsm chief or barons, who hold on condition of serving 
deamea. JjJjq paying bim certain dues. They , 

in their turn, let their land to sub-tenants, who hold it on the same 
terms, and so tlie whole of society is bound together by a system 
of land tenure. 


During the whole of his reign Wihiam was at emnity with the 
King of France. In 1073 he led an English army against the 
■waraTvdtii province of Maine, just south of Normandy, and 
captured it from the French king ; and in 1087, stung 
by a joke of that monarch, he attacked Mantes, a town on the 
Seine. Here his horse plunged on some hot cinders, and William 
so severely hurt that he died, 1087. 
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William ’(vas a harsh nilcr, hnt ho did a great deal of good to 
England. We saw how the quarrels beUveon tlio great earls 
weakened Harold at Hastings, and they would proh- 
ably have become just ns oppressive to their subjects cuaracter ot 
•as the French nobles did. William prevented this, 
and by making the crown powerful, and by relying on the English 
and tho clergy against the barons, did a great deal to make 
England n united kingdom. His reign, however, was a terrible 
time ; the king raised many taxes, and the barons oppressed the 
English. William and tho barons were very fond of hunting. 
William kept all tho folkland as forest, and added to it by 
making the New Forest in Hampshire a place for sport, for “he 
loved the tall deer as tliough he were their father.” From tliis 
time tho waste land of tlio kingdom which was not enclosed in any 
manor or torvnship was called tho forest. In this the barons might 
not hunt, and to preserve the game a law was made that he who 
slew a deer should bo blinded. 



CHAPTER n. 

WiLLiAii n., 1087-1100 (13 years). Bom about 1060. 

Vhief Characters c^thc lieij/n , — Odo of Bay eux^Lanfranc, Robert of BeUeme, 
Robert Morrbray, Rantdf Flambard, and Anselm. 

WnxiAji the Conqueror left three sons, Robert, WiUiam, and 
Henry. Of these, Robert succeeded his father as Duke of Nor- 
Eiectionof tuandy'; while Williana, who had been his father’s 
•wmiamB,ufus. favourite, crossed the Channel at once rvitli a letter 
from the dead king to Lanfranc, Archbishop of Canterbury. This 
prelate had been his tutor and had knighted him ; but before Lanfranc 
declared in William’s favour, be insisted upon the young prince taking 
an oath to nde well and to follow ins advice. He then threw all 
his weight into the scale, and secured the election of “William. This 
arrangement followed the idea of the time, that ancestral possessions 
should go to the eldest son, and acquired property to the second. 
Henry, the youngest, had to content himself for the present with 
five thousand pounds left by his father. 

William H. , who was called Rufus from his ruddy countenance, 
was a bad man but a vigorous king, because his instinct made 
PoucyafKoraa. ™ great barons, and prevent 

them from building castles, from which they might 
plunder the country; and tlms ho secured peace for the culti- 
vators of tlio soil and the traders of the towns. Ho doubt he 
levied very heavy taxes ; but no taxation could ever be so bad as 
the irregular exactions of the barons; and so, though times were 
hard for all, the coimtry was moving along the road marked out 
for it by the wisdom of William the Conqueror, and, as long as 
Lanfranc lived, the young king followed his advice, and adopted the 
old plan of playing off the English against the barons. He had need 
to do this, for the great nobles hated the Conqueror’s system, and 
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they were always on tlio watch to gain an advantage over tlie king. 
Many of them would have preferred Hobcrt for king, because, though 
bravo, ho was careless and easy-going, and would have given them 
more licence. 

The leading barons were Odo- of Bnyenx, Roger Montgomery, 
and Robert Mowbray. Odo contrived a conspiracy against 
William in tlie first year of his reign, and fortified BobBiuonor 
the castles of Rochester and Arundel; but William tuorjurons. 
called on all tlie English to help him, and said that any one who 
did not come to his aid would bo branded by' tlie name of “ nithing,” 
which the English thought disgraceful. They flocked to his standard 
in crowds ; both the castles were taken, and Odo was ignominiously 
expelled from tlie country'. The careless Robert failed to come to 
the aid of his friends, and they- were one by one defeated or forced 
to come to terms. Some time afterwards Robert Mowbray rebelled 
and fortified Bamborough ; but he was captured when away from 
his stronghold, and his wife was forced to surrender by the tlireat 
of seeing her husband blinded. This happened in 1095. 

In 1090 William, who had won over to his side a number of 

tlio barons of Normandy, invaded that duchy ; but the nobles who 

held land on both sides of the Channel disliked 

. . T, 1 I . william In- 

either a war or a separation between England and vaues 

Normandy, because they' feared to lose one or other 
of their estates ; so they' brought about on arrangement by which 
it -was settled that, if either brotlicr died ivithout children, the 
other was to succeed to his dominions. Wilh’nm shortly' afterwards 
found means to induce his brotlier to pledge him Normandy for a 
sum of money. 

William found both the Scots and Welsh troublesome neighbours, 
and bad to take means to defend his kingdom from their assaults. 
Malcolm, King of Scots, the brother-in-law of Edgar pojjcy towards 
Atheling, sy'mpathized with the barons, and had Scotland, 
claims of Ids own to Cumberland and Westmoreland, which had 
been granted by Eng Edmund to the Eng of Soots, and he took 
the opportunity' of William’s absence in Normandy' to invade the 
northern counties. On his return from the Continent, William 
marched against him, and, being struck with the position of Carlisle 
on the south hank of the river Eden, caused it to be fortified, and 
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peopled It tvitli a colony ot Eouth-conntry men. Situated at one 
carUflio extremity of the old Homan nrall, it matched Ken"- 

loxtified. castle at the other, and these two fortresses made it 

harder for the Scots to penetrate into Durham and Cumberland than 
formerly. Malcolm was soon afterwards slain in Northumberland, 
near Alnwick. 

Twice WUham mvaded Wales with a regular army, hut found 
his heavy cavalry no match for the agile Welshmen in their 
soucy townius mountains and ravines, so he contented himself with 
Wales. checking the depredations ot the W elsh by building 
a line of fortresses in Cheshire and the Severn Valley. At the 
same time, he arranged that the war should be carried into their 
territory by making a free grant ot all land taken from the V elsh 
to the conqueror. This plan afforded occupation to the unruly 
barons of the border, and was so successful that in a short tima 
almost all the lowlands of Wales and the southern coast were in 
the hands of Norman adventurers. 

Lanfrano died in 1089, and the king then made Ranulf Flambard 
his chief adviser. Flambard was one of the Normans who bad been 
■Extortions of ill England in the time of Edward the Confessor. 
Fiamijaru. gg gjj ecclesiastic, and an able as well as an 
unscrupulous man; but he served the Idng well, and helped him to 
grow rich by enforcing the feudal dues. VTien any 
man who held land from the king died, his heir had 
to pay a large sum of money called a “ relief,” because it was paid on 
taking up the estate. If the heir was a minor, the king acted as 
his guardian, bringing him up, but putting the proceeds of the estate 
into the royal tre.asury ; and when he came ot age ho had to pay a 
relief as well. If the heir happened to be a woman, the king claimed 
the right to bestow her in raairiage, and in this way rewarded his 
friends. All these rights the king exercised, because the landowners 
were regarded as officers as well as tenants of the king, whose chief 
duty was to delend their estates, and to provide soldiers to fight for 
the king ; and tlie king natnndly claimed to see that these matters 
Were not neglected during a nunority, and that an heiress did not 
marry one of his enemies. By enforcing these dnes strictly, and also 
by Pxactingheavy aids, i.e. taxes paid by the feudal tenants, the king 
kept the treasury wcH supplied. 
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T)io clcrgr at Hint tinio held the greater part of their lands, just 
• like laymen, hy feudal tenure, hat with this difTcrcnco. Tliero were 
no minorities and no heiresses, mid so the king and Ejcnctionofrom 
Flamhard tried to make up for this, first, by keeping thocicrer. 
hishojirics and abbeys vacant while tliey seir.cd the revenues ; and, 
secondly, h}' making the new bishops and abbots pay a largo sura 
before they were allowed to ho consecrated. Tims, after Lanfranc’s 
death, no new Arclibisliop of Canterbury was appointed for fom: 
years, and William was only, when he thought himself dying, 
induced to name Anselm as Lmifranc's successor. William, 
however, recovered, mid ho then found that his new archbishop, 
ft pious and able man, did not approve of Iiis manner of life, 
and tho way ho was robbing the Church. A scries of quarrels 
followed, and at last Anselm left England to lay his case hefoto tho 
Tope. 

In 109G all Europe was stirred by the preparations for t?jo first 
Gnisado. Many years before, Jerusalem had been conquered by 
the Arab followers of Mahomet ; but they hod treated cmi«es ortso 
tho Christians well, and allowed them cither to live umonisade. 
in the city, or to come and go ns pilgrims or merchants. Under 
their rule tlic Easter fair at Jerusalem became one of the great 
events of the commercial world, where Italian merchants mot tho 
traders of tho East, and the spices and silks of Arabia and India were 
exchanged for the productions of Europe. But in 107C Jerusalem 
fellintotho hands of tlio Soljufa'an Tiirk.s, awild tribe of JIahometans, 
who had made their way from tho highlands of Asia. They hated 
Christianity, and cared nothing for commerce, so they oppressed 
pilgrims and merchants alike; and by degrees trade was utterly 
ruined, and the cries of tho persecuted pilgrims, and the murmurs 
of the ruined Italians, coupled with the fears of tlm Emperor at 
Constantinople that ho would bo exposed to tho attacks of tho 
barbarous infidels, created the greatest excitement in Europe. The 
Normans who had been fighting tho Saracens in 
Sicily had long been anxious to extend their con- Potertua 
quests in tho East ; so Normans, Emperor, Italians, ' 
and adventurers were only too thankful when Peter tho Hermit, 
who had himself suffered from the persecutions of tho Turks, 
travelled through Europe and preached a holy war, far the 
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recovery of Jerusalem and the Holy Sepulchre from the hands 
of tho nnhelicvcrs. Pope Urban H. took up the erj-, and vrhen 

Tie am it was raised, plenty of people, some from pure 
motives, some from interest, were eager to join in the 
expedition. The kings of France and England approved the 
plan, for It took away some of the most warlike of their subjects 
and ^TUiam Rufus was glad to take Hormandy in pledge for ten 
thousand marks, to enable his brother Robert to betake himself to 
the East. After numerous adventures tlie Crusaders, or Crossmen 
who wore the cross on their backs, conquered Jerusalem and 
established a ClvrLstian kingdom. Except a few of the leaders who 
acquired shares in Ure new conquests, such as Bohemnnd a Horman 
of Tarentum, who became Prince of Antioch, few of the’ Crusaders 
gained much except glory from their efforts, and the real advanta-e 
of the Crusades feh to the peaceful inhabitants of Europe to the 
kings, who, in tlie absence of their vassals, took the opporhLitv to 
consohdatethew power, and to the merchants of the Italian repubLs 
such as Vmoe, Genoa, and Pisa, who, under the banner of the Cross’ 
rc-estamislicd their trade with, the far East. ’ 

mne Robert was away, Wilham, who had been hunting in the 

wmSS with an arrow 

,, . though many stories were told of 
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Henkt L, 1100-1135 (35 years). 

. , ( 1100, Matilda of Scotland. 
Bom 1068 ; mamed j ^ j. 


Chief Characters of the Reign. — Anselm, Robert oi Bellcme, Roger ol 
Salisbury, IVilliom Clito, 

Heatet, the youngest son of the Conqueror, was hunting in the 
forest when Rufus was killed, and he hurried at once to Winchester 
to secure the treasures of the late king. Robert was Section or 
still in the East, and no one pressed his claims; so a senryi. 
small assembly of prelates and nobles chose Henry for king, and he 
was crowned, in the absence of Ansehn, by Maurice, Bishop of 
London. 

The new king began his reign by four popular acts. He issued 
a charter, married Matilda, the daughterofMalcohn, 

King of Scots and Margaret, the sister of Edgar “PuiaractB. 
Atheling, put Ranulf Flambard in prison, and recalled Anselm. 

Henry's charter is a very important document ; it shows us what 
were the chief grievances of which the nobles and clergy complained, 
and the way in which they nught be remedied. ouarterof 
Henry promised that the Church should be free, and Henry, 
that all bad customs should be abolished, especially ounrcn. 
that of making a profit out of tlie revenues of vacant bishoprics and 
abbeys, which had been the chief cause of complaint against 
William Rufus. The nobles were to pay to tlie king ^ 
only such reliefs as were just and lawful, instead of 
any sum tliat the king might choose to demand; and heiresses and 
widows were not to be married against their will.- Lands which 
were held by knight-service, i.c. on condition that the holder should 
provide a horseman in armour for tlie king's wars, were to be firee 
fromany other service. All personal property, i.e. money, chattels, or 
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furniture, miglit bo disposed of by rvill. To conciliate tlie lower 
orders, the tenants-in-cliicf wcro ordered to deal with 
Feopie. tenants ns the Hng dealt by them. The laws of 

Edward the Confessor were to bo retained with the improvements 
which had been introduced by William the Conqueror. Thi.s 
charter shows us the exact position of the king. lie was in conflict 
with the higher classes, the clergj-, and the nobles; but between them 
and the people he was an arbitrator, to whom they could look for 
Justice, and hence, when tlio king found himself at war with his 
nobles, ho could ask the people to support bim as tbeir champion. 

Henrj-’s marriage with Matilda was popular with the Engli.oh, 
whom ho wished to please ; hut it annoyed the Normans, wlio laughed 
at Henry and his qnecn, as the Goodman Godric and his wifo 
Godgifu, after some English story. The children of the marri.ago, 
as descendants of William the Conqueror and of Alfred, had a claim 
to the allegiance of botlj peoples. 

The in)pri“onment of llanulf Flamlmrd was pleasing to Church- 
men, nobles, and people alike. It was said that ho had not onlv 
imrrttoameat flecccd, but flayed the flock. Ills ill-gotten wc.shh, 
orriMtibarfl. however, helped him to gel a roj>c conveyed into 
the Tower in a jar of wine, and with it he managed to t'^cape. and 
fled to Normandy. 
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/fatty J. 

cUigcJ toconlentliimsi'lfivithXonnnmly. ‘When Koberl of BellCino 
\vaRox]telIc‘l,ho retired to NfintmntJy nntl let liimpclf to Mir up 'var 
bcUvccu the (luko and his* hrollier. Tii HOC Ileiity, witli art nnny of 
■ft’hora many ivcrc l'in"Hflh, completely defeated llohcrt at Tcnchc- 
brfli. The dilko ivas raptured and impri/iOiicd, aud Ilenn* hecamo 
master of the wliolc of Xorniandy. Tlio Kuglish looked on Tcmdic- 
hrai ns n revenge for their defeat at Hastings forty yearn before. 
In 1118 Henry comjiictcly defeated the French nt Hrcnvillo. 

During the early years of his reign, Ilenrj* was engaged in a quarrel 
tilth Anselm. ■ As (he clergy Iield most of their lands from the king 
as feudal vassals, and had to perform the Fame military nonry'a 

Fcrviccs as laymen, it tvna of great impoTtance to the Quarrel -with 
king that his bishops and ahhots Fhonhl not ho hi.s AmbHo. 
enemies. The king, therefore, insisted upon their right of granting 
iiivcFtituro to alibols and hishopa by giving them the ring and stnlT, 
and of receiving homage from ihcra for their lands. When Anselm 
teas on the Continent, ho became acquainted with an attempt which 
the pope was making to regain for the Cliurch the control over 
her own ofTiccrs, and on his rctuni he refusod to consecrnlo bishops 
who had done homage for their lands to tho king. Henry clearly 
coidd not allow the clergy, who otnied a very hrgo part of the 
country, to hccomo independent of him, so lie refused to give way. 
But both Henry and Anselm were rcasonahle men, and in 1107 
it was agreed that tho election of hibhops should be in the hands 
of the cathedral clergy, hut that tho choice should ho Election of 
made in tho king’s court, that tho man chosen should bishopo. 
then do homage' for his land to tho king, and thot the archbishop 
should not refuse to consecrate tho bishop-elect, and give him tho 
ring and staff, because ho had done such homage for his land. In 
this way tho Church was saved from tho scandal of hoving her 
bishops directly appointed by the king ; on tho otlicr hand, the long 
retained his hold over tho feudal services duo from the Church 
lands, and in reality was still able to secure tho election of his 
friends. 

After Henry had settled his difficulties with his hrotlier Robert 

' To (to homage meant to become the man of another from whom you 
held land, by an oath binding you to hccomo his man of life and limh, and 
to hold faith for the lands held from him. 
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and ynUx Anselm, and had defeated tte barons in tbc person o| 

Bobert of Bellcme, few events of importance occurred 

^JSt’ioSS' for some years, and the time was employed in organ- 
refonns. jjjg administration of the country. In this ho 

was aided by Eoger, Bishop of Salisbury, who had risen from being 
the king’s chaplain to be his most trusted adviser, and who played 
a most important part in the system of government. 
Shirc-moots and hundred-moots were ordered to 
moots. meet regularly as heretofore, which was a great 
advantage to the common people and a great check to the barons, 
because they gave ready justice to all, and as they were presided 
over by the king’s officer, the sheriff, tlie nobles were prevented 
from getting into their hands the administration of justice. 

After the Conquest the place of tho IVitena-gemot was taken by 
the Magnum Concilium, or Great Council, in which sat the arch- 
KoBnam bishops, bishops, chief abbots, and earls, and also the 
conciutun. tenants-in-chief, that is, men who held their land as 
vassals of the king, who took the place of the king’s Thegns. It 
was, however, summoned only on great occasions, and the chief 
business was done by the Curia Begis, or king’s law court, wbioh 
tried ail cases between the great nobles, and other 
cases on appeal from the shire-moot. The members 
of tbis court were mainly the great officers of the realm, such as 
the Justiciar,* Chancellor, Treasurer, and others ; but the king could 
always name any one else to be a member of the court. "When the 
conrt was sitting to give advice to the king on matters of state, it 
was called the king’s Ordinary Coimcil, as opposed to the Great 
Council which sat on special occasions ; when it was dealing with 
matters concerning the king's revenue, which formed at that time a 
large share of tlie business, it was called the Court of Exchequer; 
and when it acted as a law court, simply the King’s Court, or Curia 


Curia Beals. 


> The Justiciar, under the Korronn and early Ancrevin kings, was the 
chief officer of the leiilm. He nsnally acted ns the king’s representative, 
and in the king’s absence presided over the Curia Regis. From this his chief 
duties became legal, and his title is still presen-cd m that of Chief Justice. 
The Chancellor was the king’s chief secretary, and keeper of his seal. ITc 
afterwards took the Jnsticiar’s place as Chief Jlinister. 'Ihc Treasurer kept 
the king's treasure. Ite succeeded the Chancellor as Chief Minister, and 
« UTO represented by a set of Comojissionera of whom the chief is called 
•he First Lord of the Treasury, 
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Kcgis. Henry made this court sU regularly, and some of ha money 
accounts made in this reign are atil! preserved. 

Moreover, ho conneclc<l the shire-moots with this court hy some- 
times sending members of the Curia llcgis to sit in the shire-moots, 
which was a stej) towards collecting into a regular itinerant 
sj'stcm the administration of justice throughout the Justices, 
comitrj*. By this Henry conferred a great benefit on his subjects, 
and the order ho kept was .'o good that ho gained the honourable 
title of “\'be Lion of Justice.” 

Henry and Matilda had two children, William and Matilda. In 
1120, when William was eighteen, hi.s father began to fake steps 
to secure for him the kingdom, and made the barons Death ofPrinco 
ofXormandyswcarallcgiancetohim. Unfortunately, wiiitnm. 

on the return voyage, the prince’s ship, owing to the drunken careless- 
ness of the crew, ran upon a rock and sank, and all on hoard hnt one 
perished. After the death of his son, Hcniy married again, for his 
wife Matilda had died in 1118; hnt, ns he had no children, ho set 
about securing tlio succession for Matddo, his daughter. 

This lady had married Henr}’ V., the emperor of Germany; she 
had no children, and on his deatli had rctuniod to England in 1125. 
Accordingly, Henry called his barons together, and 
persuaded them to swear allegiance to her as tlioir sworn to 
future sovereign. Henry's great fear was that “utudo. 

William Clito, son of Bobort of Normandy, would ho her rival, as 
ho was a young and vigorous man, and had the support of the King 
of France ; so, to strengthen Matilda on the Continent, he arranged 
a marriage between her and GeoHrey, the son of Fulk, Count of 
Anjou. This marriage pleased neither tlie English nor the Normans, 
of whom the Atigcvins were the hereditary foes ; and as Geoffrey 
was only sixteen, and had a violent temper, it was not happy for 
Matilda herself. However, three sons were horn of it, which was 
a source of pleasure to Henry. Shortly after the marriage, 
Henry’s fears were removed hy the death of William Clito. 

The last few years of his reign were uneventful, and Henry him- 
self died in 1135. He was a great king. His instinct made him 
do what was best for his people, who wanted nothing Hoary’s death 
BO much as to he safe from the turbulence of the great character, 
landowners. Under him commerce, which was fostered by the 
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oonnectioti 'bet’K’eeii England and the Contineut, flourished, towns 
SI ■aiiEiviiig sprang into importance, and the townsmen often 
Btatoortho bought from the king a charter to allow them lo 
pay a feed tax to the exchequer instead of having 
their payments assessed b3’ the sheriff, a concession which added 
to their consequence, and was a great source of security to the 
traders against the injustice of the sheriffs. - 

Henry was a scholar himself, and encouraged learmng. He 
knew French, English, Latin, end perhaps Greek. Under him 
statB or monasteries, many of which had been founded by 

icamins. ij,,, Hotmana, became schools for the nobility. In 
them manuscripts were collected and copied, histories were written, 
and each little society of monks became in that rude age a centre 
of civiUzation and comparative refinement. 

Of the English monks there were three principal branches. First, 
the Benedictines, who followed the rule of St. Benedict, an Italian 
monk of the sixth century, to which order all the old 
English monasteries had been made by Dunstan to 
conform. Second, the Clugniacsn who foBowod the 
rule of the Abbey of Clugny, which had led a 
religious revival in the tenth and eleventh centuries. Third, the 
Tbo cuter- Gistetcians, who, under the lead of the Abbey of 
daos. Citeaux, tried in the twelfth century to restore the 
strictness of older times. Each of these orders at its foundation 
attracted into its ranks the most earnest and spiritual men of the time, 
but under the influence of increasing wealth, each graduallj' fell from 
its high ideal, and made waj’ for some new order, which in its turn 
repeated the history of its predecessors. While their enthusiasm 
laiUed the service done to civilization by the monks was immense. 
Each abbey was an outpost of culturo in its own district, where it . 
gave an example of peaceful industry and orderly- life in an ago too 
much given to divide its time beriveen warfare and debauchery. 
Nor was the influence of the monks only moral ; but by draining 
foirs and reclaiming forests, making roads and repairing dykes, 
introducing now fruits and vegetables, and emplojlng new methods 
of agriculture, they contributed in no small degree to the matcri»^ 
progress of the districts in which they had fixed their homes. 


Tbe ClUBiUaea. 



CHAPTER IV 


Stephes, 1135-1154 (19 years). 

Bom ctVc. 1094 ; married, 1124, Matilda of Boulogne. 

Chiff Characters of the Reign. — Matilda, Roger o£ SaliabuiT, Henrj- ol 
"Wincbester, Robert of Gloucester, Theobald, Archbishop of Canterbury. 

WnES Henry vras dead, all bis schemes for the succession of his 
daughter fell to tlio ground. As yet no vroman had ruled in 
England, and the Norman harons could ill brook the trnpopniaMty 
reign of a woman; and more than that, Matdda was ofbratuda. 
tlie wife of the hated Angevin Geoffrey. Moreover, Matilda repre- 
sented the sj’stom of the Conqueror and his sons, which was 
distasteful to the barons, and accordingly they set aside the plan of 
Henry I., broke their oaths to Matilda, and chose a king to rule 
over them. 

Their choice fell upon Stephen, the son of Adela, daughter of 
William the Conqueror, by her husband the Count of Blois, one 
of the most notable of the Crusaders. Stephen had Election of 
been a great favourite of Hcniy I., who had made stopben. 
him Earl of Leicester and enriched him with great possessions, so 
that he was regarded as the leading baron in England. On the 
death of Henry, which happened in Normandy, Stephen set off 
for England, and by the assistance of his brotlior Henry, Bishop of 
Winchester, on the plea tliat tlio late king had on his death-bed 
released the barons from their oatks, was elected king by tlie great 
men and by the Londoners. Meanwhile Matilda was trying to 
securo Normandy ; but her Angevin friends excited the hatred of 
the Normans, who readily accepted Stephen as their duko. Thus 
Stephen gained possession of both countries. 

Stephen was brave, energetic, handsome, and generous; hut he 
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was«ot tto imvu to keep up tie wise administratioa of the 

Norman Kngs, and at the very outset he made ims- 
takes which caused him endless difficulty afterwards. 
jEcisnUBtokea. garrison in every castle, and only to allow 

new castles to he bmlt by special licence, had been one of tire great 
objects of the Conq^uoror and his sons. Stephen foolishly allowed 
the nobles to build castles on their own lands, and the natural result 
was that a swarm of castles sprang up, and soon the king found 
it necessary to engage in a series of sieges in order to capture 
castles which, had it not been for himself, would never have 
existed. 

The first person to declare in favour of Matilda was Bobert, 
^ , Earl of Gloucester, a natural son of Henry I., and 
Gloucester, as lio ms BOOH jomeu by Milo of Hereford, a party 
for Matilda began to be formed in the west of England. 

The same year, 1138, that Robert of Gloucester declared for 
Matilda, her uncle, David King of Scots, another of her supporters, 
mvMionoittiB invaded the north of England. He advanced into 
Scots. Yorkshire, and was there met by on army of Norman 
knights and English footmen, which had been collected by the 
exertions of Thurstan, Archbishop of York. To encourhge the 
soldiers, Thurston allowed them to take with them the sacred banners 
of St. Peter, St. Wilfrid, and St, John of Beverley. These were 
placed on a car, and when the Scots attacked the English near 
Northallerton, they closed up round the car. No efforts of the 
Soots could break their ranks, and the victory which was thus won 
was called the ‘ ‘ battle of the Standard.” It was the first of the 
great victories gained by the north-country men of England over 
the Soots. 

Hitherto Stephen's best supporter had been his brother Henrj', 
who enlisted the Church in his favour; but in 1139 Stephen 
Attack on oSanded the clergy by rashly attacking the justiciar 
Roger, Bishop of Salisburj-, his son the chancellor, 
and his nephews tlie Bishops of Lincoln and Ely, 
the last of whom was also treasurer, on the plea that tlicy wore 
favourable to Matilda. These prelates held several strong castles, 
and as they had in their liands the three great offices of state, they 
were very powerful. Stephen wa.s successful in getting them into 
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his power; but it was foolish to alienate the Church, as he was 
thus left without support against his rival Matilda. 

Hearing of his mistake, hlatilda came to England, and was allowed 

by Stephen, from an idea of the comrtesy duo to a lady, to join 

her half-brother and supporter, Robert of Gloucester. „ , 

TT . , . , , aifttUda-B 

Her arrival kindled a civil war, of which most of axTivtain 

the barons took advantage to shut themselves up in England, 
their castles, and support themselves by tho pillage of their 
neighbours. It was a terrible time for the English; trade and 
agriculture were ruined, and it was said that God and His saints 
were asleep, so terrible were tho wrongs which were done in tho 
land. Some barons pressed men to death in chests Terrjme 
full of stones, or fastened a mass of iron to their crneitlea of the 
necks so that they could neither sit, nor lie, nor sleep. 

Others put their prisoners in noisome dungeons with rats and toads ; 
others hung them up, and caused smoko to blow over them, so 
that they were all but choked. But some good came out of it 
all, for it taught tho people that they must have a strong king 
wlio could keep Oio barons in chock, so that tlicsc things should 
never bo done again. 

Tlie details of the war are unimportant. First Stephen was 
taken prisoner while bo.sicging Randolf, Earl of Clie.stcr, in Lincoln 
Ciistlo. Then Robert of Gloucester fell into tho viuying 
hands of Stephen’s (inecn, and was e.vchanged forfani-sorthe 
for Stephen. In 11-11 JIatilda was acknowledged 
as lady of tlio English; but her insolence soon alienated tho 
Londoners, and di.sgizsted Henn’, Stephen’s brotlier, who had for 
a time taken her side. Then the lido turned against her, and sho 
was so closely besieged by Stephen at Oxford, that sho wa.s only 
Mved by dressing herself in white, and escaping at midnight over 
the icc. After a time she left England, and retired to Xonnandy. 

In 1151, Matild.a'.s son Ilemy hec.ame, by the death of hi.s father, 
Count of Anjou ; and the next year he made a Incky match witli 
Elc.anor, Duchess of Guieuno. who had been divorce<l Hearr of 
by I/Ouls VII., King of France. From his mother he Anjoa. 
had now obtained Korraandy and Maine ; from his father, Anjou and 
Tontaine ; and from his wife. Foitou, S.iintorige, Limousin. Guiomje, 
and Ga.sconv. 
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The movements of young Henry were viewed with suspicion by 
Stephen, who attempted to get tlie bishops to recognize his own 
Henry ao- son Eustace as his successor; hut they, headed by 

*“ETepnfwl“ Theobald, Archbishop of Canterburj-, refused to do 
Bucceasor. 1 ^ 3 ^ and afterwards Eustace died. In 1153 
Henry invaded England and renewed the war ; but, after Ins son's 
death, Stephen had little heart' for the contest, and it was not 
hard to bring about an arrangement at Wallingford, by which 
Henry was recognized as the heir to the throne. The last year of 
Stephen’s reign was occupied by an attempt to put n stop to some 
of the disorder which was going on in the kingdom, and in the 
midst of it Stephen died, in 1154, after an anarchy, rather than 
reign, which had lasted nineteen years. 
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V.— THE earlier’ ANGEVIN KINGS, 115M272. 

Henry U. = Eleanor ol Gnienne, 
llM-1189, I divorced -wifo of Louis \TI., 
d. 1204. 


Henrj', Richard 1., Gcof- = Con- Jolin, = Isa- Eleanor = King 
d, llgi 1189-1199. frey, ) stance 1199-1216. i bcUa j of 

d. 1186. 1 of Brit- of An- | Cas- 


Artliur, 
d. 1203. 


Blanche, 
m. Louis of 
France 
(SCO VIL), 


Henry HI. = Eleanor Joan, Eleanor, Biclnrd. 
1216-1272. j of Pro- m. Alexander m. Simon King of the 
I vence. of Scotland. do Slont- Romans, 

fort. d. 1271. 


Edn-arvl I., Edmund Cronchbnek, Margaret, 
1272-1307. d. 1295. in. Alexander III. 

(see VI.). 


VI.— THE KINGS OF SCOTLAND FROM 1163-1256. 

Henry, Earl of Huntingdon (see IV .). 

Maloolln IV., 1153-1165. Wimam the Lion, 1165-1214. 


Alexander II., = Joan, sister of Henry HI* 
1214-1249. ) 


Alexander III»» 
m. Margaret dan. of Henry IIIm 
J249-128G. 





V'a.~‘KXNGS OF FRANCE, 937-1286. 

Httgli- Capet, 987-90G. 

Robert X., 99G-1031. 

Henry X., 103 .-lOGO. 

Rhilip I., 10GQ-U08. 

Iionia VI., 1103-1137. 

Iiouis VXI. = (t) XScanoi of Provence, 
1137-llSO. I divorcea 1152. 

(2) Constnnce of Castile. 

, (3) Alice of Chauipagne. 
Philip Augustus (3), 
llSO-1223. 


Louis VIH. 
(invader of England 121G), 
1223-I22G. 


Blanche of Castile 
(see T.). 


Louis IX. (Saint), 1226-1270, 


PhiUp III., 1270-1283. 


Eohert, 

sncestoi of the Bonrhon kings (see P. 171). 
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HnsnY IT., 115-1-1189 (35 years). 

Bom 1133 ; married, 1152, Eleanor of Guienno. 

Chief Characters of the JZeijK. — ^AtcUbisliop Theobald, Thomas Bccket, 
Richard Titz-GUbort, Richard do Lucy, RannU Glanvillc, and William 
Maudcville. 

At his accession Heniy 11, was the monarch of greatest consequence 
in Europe. Ho ruled over England and South Wales, with rights 
over tho princes of North Wales and tiro kings of ennraeteror 
Scotland; ho was Duke of Normandy, and Count of sonryii. 
Anjou and JIaine, and in right of his wife ho possessed tho great 
domainsoftho Dukes of Guienue, which, with his ancestral dominions, 
gave him a much larger share of modem Eranco than was held by 
tho kings of France of that day. Moreover, he was a man of very 
great ability, thoroughly versed in tho arts of war and diplomacy, 
and a determined enforcer of the law. He had a sound mind in a 
sound body, delighted in the exercise of the chase, never sat down, 
but kept his corn-tiers walking till they were tired, and was a traveller 
so rapid that he astonished his contemporaries by the stiddenness of 
his appearances. With all these good qualities, Henry was terribly 
passionate, and sometimes, though usually cautious, would allow his 
temper to get the better of him, and to hurry him into actions or 
words which afterwards cost him dear. 

To such a man as this the disorder of Stephen’s reign was 
abhorrent, and he began at once to clear away the abuses which 
had disgraced and weU-nigh ruined the country. In 1 - 1 ,^ measures 
this work he was assisted by his chancellor, Thomas oftnereien. 
Becket. Thomas was the son of o London merchant ; but while 
young ho was brought under the notice of Theobald, caiaraeter of 
Arohbisliop of Canterbury. He is said to have been Bectet. 
educated at Merton; in Surrey, and afterwards studied at Paris 
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and Bologna. On Ms rcMm to England, lie was made by Theobald 
Archdeacon of Canterbury. It was Theobald who recommended 
Becket to Henry, and the king soon appreciated the energj' and 
ability of his character, and made him Chancellor. 

The energy shown by Henry and Becket soon bore fruit. The 
foolish grants made of crown lands by Stephen and Matilda were 
Henry's resumed. The castles built in Stephen’s reign were 

reforms. levelled to the groimd ; the bad money issued from 

irregular mints was replaced bj- a good coinage ; and the bands of , 
mercenaries who had fought for either side and plundered for them- 
selves, were driven from the country. At the same time, Henry 
insisted upon his sovereign rights ; forced Malcolm, King of Scots, 
to give up Cumberland and Northumberland, which had been held 
by the Scots during the last reign; and drove his own brother 
Geofircy from Anjou, to which he had set up a claim on Henry’s 
becoming King of England. 

In 1159 Hemy went to France to attack the county of Toulouse, 
which ho claimed in right of his wife. In his attack on Toulouse 
•War or Henry was accompanied by Bocket, at tlio head of 
Totiiooso. pojjjpj,, p£g giieccoded in slmtting up 

the count in Toulouse ; hut refrained from t.aklng tliat town, 
becanso ilie King of Franco had come to the assistance of tlio 
count, and Hemy Iboiiglit it would be setting a had example for his 
nobles if Oicy saw him taking prisoner his oini feudal superior, 

This expedition, however. thousU it was not of mnch imjiortanco 
m it-elf, had indirectly an immense elTeet on the subsetiucntprogrc.ss 
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or esenage — amounting to fort}" ElnUings on eacli kniglit's fee, or 
holding, which was hound to prondo one horseman, nosoita or 
This had great results, for on tho one hand it gave soutaao. 
the king a sum of money with which he might liire volunteers to 
serve for him, and on the other it relieved the tcnants-in-chicf from 
a burden, and al.so had a tendency to make them less warlike, and 
therefore les.s dangerous, botli to the king and the peaceable in- 
habitants of tho country. 

This arrangement was probably due to Becket, and whenTlieohald, 
Archbishop of Cantcrbnry, died, Henry tlrought that he could not 
do better than use his influence to get his chancellor, 3„cjtetmad6 
who had served him so well in tho state, mode Arch- Archbishop or 
bisliop of Canterbury. A difficulty had arisen about 
the trial of clerg}"men. William the Conqueror had removed the 
bishop from tho shire-moot, in which before the Conquest he had 
sat wth the caldorman, and given him a court of his own ; and 
from that time forward ecclesiastical cases were tried before the 
bishops and the archdeacons in their own courts. Tire question 
now arose whether cletgjTuon who were accused of crime wore to bo 
tried by the bishop, or by the shire-moot like laj'men. There was 
a very real difterenoe between the two courts ; for 
tho bishop’s court cordd not inflict death, hut only 
fine or imprisonment in a monastery, or deprive a man of his 
clerical orders. In those darn there were no loss than seven orders 
of clerg}', BO that, practically, every professional man who was not 
a regular soldier belonged to some extent to the clergy, and so, 
if clerics wore to be exempt from the jurisdiction of the lay 
courts, it meant that all educated persons were to bo punished, 
when they committed crime, witlr less severity tlinn if they were 
ignorant. Tho clergy, liowever, feared tliat, if tho king once got 
ever}' criminal clergj'man rmdor the jurisdiction of lay courts, the 
clergj" as a whole would lose their independence. Henry hoped 
that Becket would take his view, and help him to carry his reform. 

But Becket, when Archbishop of Cantcrbni}', took a very different 
view of his duty towards Ids order to that winch Hemy expected, 
and entirely refused to give u'ay. His idea seems to seckot’B 
Iiave been that if a clergyman were found guilty of proposal, 
murder, it would be sufficient puiushmentto unfrock him, and then, 
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if lie committed anoliicr, lie would be a layman, and could be hango^ 
as sueb. In otber words, it took two murders to hana; a clcrgyican, 
Hcmr’n bai\" a layman. Henry’s wish was tbat ft 

proposal. clerfrj'inan, tried and convicted in tho lay courts, 
slrordd bo unfrocked by the bKbop, and handed back to tire sberill 
to bo banged or utberwisc punished. (See note, page 75.) 

A very flagrant ease of under punisbnicnt had just occurred, so 
in 11G3 Henry took advant.igc of it to take the matter in band. A 
coastitutionB c'xlo of ‘■^'0 lft'«u relating to Cburcb and State, known 
oroiarendon. ,,5 {bo Constitutions of Clarendon, was drawn up in 
not, some of winch wore old and some new. Becket, who bad at 
first been induced to accept tliis, aftcrwartls withdrew bis accepta- 
tion, and hurried from the kingdom to appc.al to the pope. Henry 
insisted upon tho Constitutions of Clarendon being enforced, and' 
one of tho chroniclers tells us that mfn might see the mournful 
Kpeotacle of priests and deacons, who had committed murder and 
Tobhory and oUter crimes, dragged boforo the king’s judges and 
executed just as if they had been ordinary men. For six years Hie 
struggle went on; but at last, in 11G9, Becket and Henry patched 
up a renou’al of friendship without exactly settling tho question of 
the Constitutions, and Becket returned to England. 

Unforlunately, a new cause of oflonce bad been given to Becket. 
Heniy had desired to have his eldest son Henry crowned in his life- 
NBWQpnirei time, after the German and French fashion, and, in 
-wituBectet. Becket’s absence, the ceremony was performed by 
Boger, Archbishop of York, who had long been Becket’s rival. On 
his return, Becket excommunicated Boger and the bishops who had 
taken the king’s side. This so annoyed Henry that he let fall the 
words, “ Are there none of the cowards eating my bread who will 
rid me of this turbulent priest? ” 

Stung by the taunt, four knights in the service of the king 
hurried to Canterbury , and, after an angry Interview with Becket, 
Harder of murdered liim in the cathedral, 1170. Ho more 

Becket. -nTetched thing, both for Hemy and for England, 

could have happened. Of course, Becket was looked on as a martyr, 

itsresnits. question to enforce the Con- 

BtitutioM of Clarendon, when every one said that 
miracles were being worked at the tomb of the man who had shed 
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his hloOil in defending the Clxurch against them. For years tlio 
jiilgtimago to tlie shrine of St. Tliomas of Cant erbnty was llie most 
popidaT event in English life, and it was only hy very slow steps 
tlial the state gradually recovered the hold over tho clergy and tlic 
Clmrch which was lost hy the fatal impatience of the murderers of 
Thomas Bccket. 

During tho time tho struggle with Becket was going on, Uenry 
luid been engaged in reforming the administration of justice in the 
shire-moots, or coxmty courts. The sheriff had since 
the Conqtiest presided over tho court of his county ; sWro-moot. 
hut Henry, in IIGG, began the practice of regularly ittncront 

sending two or more judges from tl>c Curia llcgis to 
sit in tho county courts. Tliesc judges wore called justices in ei/re, 
i.c. justices on journey, and their joimncys were Arranged in rcpilar 
circuits, whicli underwent little change down to quite recent times. 

Wlien tho county court met, twelve Imights from each hundred 
and four men from each tov.-nship presented to tho judges such 
men as were notorious murderers or robbers, or re- ortetnorthe ' 
ceivers of such. Tho judge then ordered thc.se men enmajury. 
to ho put to tho ordeal. If they wore fotmd guilty, they were 
punished by hanging or othenviso; and oven if they were innocent 
hy the ordeal, it was thought that they must be good-for-nothing 
fellows, so they were ordered to leave tho country. Tho body of 
sixteen men formed a sort of Grand Jury, who presented persons 
believed to ho criminals to tlie judges, hut their guilt or innocence 
was determined by tho ordeal. ' 

Some years later, in 1215, a Lateran Council, held at Romo hy Pope 
Iimocent III., forbade the u.so of tho ordeal. It was then necessary 
to replace the ordeal by a little, or petty jury. This orlcinoftno 
consisted of twelve sworn men, who were taken from pottrjury. 
tho neighbourhood where tho crime was committed, and were 
supposed to know Uio facts of tlie ease. If they did not agreo 
othoTe were added, till twelve gave a verdict one 'way or another. 
At a later date the additional jurymen only gave evidence 
before tho original twelve, who gave tho verdict on tho evidence 
of the witnesses, ns is done at present. As the petty jurj' 
was a substitute for tho ordeal, tho prisoner could not speak in 
his own defence, and till modem times he could not even cnli 
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^■itnesses in his helmlf; hut it ^vlls nssutncd that he was innocent 
unless the jury 'U'ero certain that lie ivns guiily. The improved 
method of holding the county courts was introduced by the Assize 
of Cnarcndon in 1IG6, and carried further by the Assize of North- 
ampton in 117C. 

During llcnry’a reign an important change had been made in tho 
way of conducting the trial of civil cases. In Old English times 
Orttriaof tho these cnsc.s Imd been decided by the oaths of persons 
civil Jury, hnetvB the facts, such as where the boundary of 

an estate in dispute ran, or who owned a certain wood ; but tho 
Normans inlToduccd tho trial by battle, in which snch questions 
wore decided by tho issue of a combat between the suitors or their 
Tepresentatives. Such a decision was obviously most unfair, and 
the practice was much disliked, so tho plan was introduced of de- 
ciding such cases by the oaths of a jur\' of sworn men. This jury 
was a civil jury, and must be distinguished from the grand and petty 
juries in criminal cases. 

During the Beckot struggle a step was made towards tho con- 
quest of Ireland. After tho Northmen liad settled in Normandy 
Cams of the many adventurers sought for themselves settlements 
and kingdoms elsewhere. One Norman became 
Ireland. Prince of Apulia, another King of Sicily; many had 
joined in the Crusades, and one, William the Conqueror, had become 
King of England. Many had won estates in England and Wales ; 
others, like the Bruces and Balliols, held proper!}' in Scotland ; so 
it was only natural that Norman knights should interfere in tho 
quarrels of the Irish chiefs, and try to win for themselves lands in 
statoofireiand ‘^o™try, Ireland, in the time of Henry II. , was 
m the twelfth in much the same state that England had been in the 
time of the Heptarchy ; it wns divided into a number 
of small kingdoms, presided over by ahead Idng, called the Ardriagh. 
In Dublin and the towns on the eastern coast lived the Ostmen, or 
Norwegian settlers, who settled in the country during the tenth and 
eleventh centuries. Ireland was Christian, and many of its clergy 
had been distinguished for their learning ; but its Christianity was of 
the Celtic type, which had been rejected by the English at the Sj-nod 
of Whitby. 

At the heginnins: of his reign, Henry had taken advantage of the 
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papacy of a great Englibliman, Kicolns Breakspear (Hadrian IV.), 
to obtain from him a bull autborizing him to conquer „ . , 

^ ^ ® ^ iTcnrjr 8 dcsieri 

Ireland, and bring tuo practices 'of the Insli Church ofconaueritiff 
into accordance ivith those of the rest of Europe ; " 

but bo had never had time to act upon it. However, in 1169 three 
XormansofPcmbrokeshire, Richard Fitz-Gilbert, Bur- , , 

’ ' Invasion of 

named Strongbow, Robert Fitz-Stcphen, and Maurice Ireland by the 
Fitz-Gcrald, tookthe part of Dermot, Ivingof Leinster, 
who had been expelled from his kingdom. Ho landed in Ireland 
with a small body of men, obtained a footing in tlie country, and con- 
quered Dublin and a good part of the cast coast. Henry condemned 
their action, but insisted on sharing the spoil, and in 1171, just after 
Becket'a murder, ho went over to Ireland, and his supremacy was 
acknowledged by the chiefs. His son John was aftenvards nomi- 
nated Lord of Ireland in 1177 ; but the English with difficnltj’ main- 
tained their ground in the countries round Dublin, which were called 
the English pale, and the real conquest of Ireland did not take place 
till the time of the Tudors. 

The years 1173 and 1174 were marked by a great combination of 
Henry’s enemies, who attempted to defeat him by a simultaneous 
attack in England and on the Continent. It was now 
one hundred years since the first rebellion of the bnrona’ ai»- 
barons against William the Conqueror, and the struggle 
had been going on ever since. Daring the roign of Stephen tlie 
barons had done pretty much what they liked, with what results ^Ye 
have noticed ; but under Henry H. they had been losing ground, 
while the king, strong in the support of the middle classes, and 
of the soldiers he hired with the sentage money, and helped by 
able men, such ns Richard do Lucy, William Mnnde\’illo, and Ranulf 
Glanville, was rapidly bringing the kingdom into thoroughly good 
order. 

Accordingly, in 1173, the barons took advantage of a quarrel which 
had arisen between the king and his sons, Henry, Richard, and 
Geoffrey, to construct a general league against Henrj' ; 
and into this alliance entered Louis of France, to whose 
court the young Henry had fled, the Count of Flanders, the King 
of Scotland, and the disaffected barons of England and Normandy. 
Tho plan was to invade England and Normandy simultaneoudy 5 


Barons’ rlsios- 
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but Henry ivas on liis guard, and beat the Frenob and Bretons 
in Normandy, rvbile Bicbard de Lucy and ‘William MandeTille 
touted the barons of England. Henry’s difficulties irere not yet 
over ; the Scots invaded England, and Hugh Bigod, Earl of Norfolk, 
was still in arms in the eastern counties. So great vms the crisis, 
that Henry thought it good to come to England and do penance at 
the tomb of Becket, lest any should still regard him as under a 
murderer's curse. To his great joy, however, he heard that the 
very day he was on his knees at Canterbmy, AVilliam the Lion, 
Capture of the Scots, had been captured at Alnwick; and 

Ktoa of Bcota. ghortly afterward, the barons who were in arms in 
Norfolk were put down, and this, the last attempt of the barons to 
make themselves independent of the crown, was at an end. 

Henry took advantage of the captivity of the King of Scots to 
TreetTwith. make him not only do homage for the kingdom of 
scotiend. Scotland, but also put thecastles of Lothian in English 

hands, by the treaty of Falaise, made 1174. 

Tho remaining years of Henry’s reign were occupied with com- 
pleting bis reforms in England and quarrelling with his sons on tho 
_ , ^ Continent. In 1178 ho made a ehnngo in tho Curia 

Dcvoioptncat . < t • • i* * i 

oi-thB Carla Itogis, which Was agreat step m developing our jumoiw 
system. \Vc saw tliat when the Curia Kegis was 
dealing with the revenue, it was called the court of exchequer. In 
this year a selection of five judges was made from those of tho Curia 
Regis, who sat ns a court to hear cases, and this court before long 
developed into tlm two courts of King’s Bench and Common Pleas. 
In tlicory tho court of King's Bench tried cases in which the king 
was concerned, which were called picas of tho crown ; the comrt of 
Common Pleas tried cases between ono subject and another. From 
each of tlsese courts there was an appeal to theking in the Ordinary 
Council. 

The last great measure of Henry was the assize of arms. Before 
the Conquest, cverj' free man from ristecn to sixty had been linblo 
Aj»i»crarn«. ^bo fyrd, or militia, and afterwards, tbougli 

fbo feudal array had been more prominent, tho fwl 
had been colled out to fight against tlie Scots at Kortlnllcrtott, 
ngainst tho 'Welsh, against Robert of Btlleme, and on many otbir 
occasions. However, finco the institution of scutage, Henry had 
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used tlie feudal obligation as a means lather of raising money than 
soldiers, so he determined to organize Qie militia anew. Accordingly, 
in 1181, an assize of arms was issued, whieh regulated the national 
fstd, or militia, stated what arms each freeman was to possess 
according to his wealth, and arranged for the inspection of these 
arms at regular intervals. In this way the king had two armies — 
one a small one of paid troops, whom he hired to garrison his castles 
and fight his battles on the Continent ; the other tlie militia, on 
whom he relied for the defence of England against foreign foes, or •' 
for 'putting down insurrection at home. Only freeholders were 
allowed to serve in the militia. 

In 1187, news was brought to Europe that Jerusalem had again 
fallen into the hands of tlie MahomedanS. The small Turkish states, 
wliich had been singlv no match for the Christians, 

’ Coptoroof 

Jiad been united by Saladm into one great power, Jornsaiemuy 
which stretched from the Euphrates to the Nile, and Baiatun. 
before its strength the Cliristians of Jerusalem were defeated in tho 
battle of Tiberias, and .Jerusalem was lost. The nows stirred Europe 
to its depths. The Emperor Frederick Barbarossa started to tho 
relief of tho Cliristians ; and ITenrj' had such thoughts of following 
him, that ho collected from his subjects a tenth of (heir goods, which 
was called tho Saladin tithe. This tax is notable Tuosniaain 
because it was tho first laid, like an income tax, on utuo. 
personal property', all previous taxes having been laid on land only. 

Tlie quarrels between llenry and his sons, however, prevented 
him from going to tho East. Ilis eldest son Henry had died in 1183, 
blit Richard was in arms against his father with Philip of France. 
They drove ITcnry from Toiirainc and reduced him to great straits. 
Ilcnrj’ still relied on the good utI! of his youngc.st son John ; hut, on 
seeing bis name among a li.st of noblemen who had joined tho French 
king, lie had no heart to continue the struggle, and died, wo may 
almost say of a broken heart, in 1189. 

XoTU ox Iluxnv’.s Pnoroo.io coxcrextyo rui: Tr.i.vi. or Ci.Er.cr. — 

It is now 5:cnoirany tboiuiht tliat HcniT*s proposition amonnted to Uic 
•arenJcd clerk being trieil in the eaJesfisrffeo? conrt in presenre of a royal 
oniccr. and. on convietion or confession, being unfrocked and handed over 
to tbn oHicer for pnnisbnient as a layman. 
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Richard I., 1180-119!) (10 years). 

Com 1157', married, 1191, Berengaria of Navarro. 

Chi(f Characters of the iff 1.911.— IVillinm Longchninp, Walter o£ Coutnnei, 
nugli o£ Avalon, Hubert Waiter, and Geoffrey Fiti-retcr. 

Os the death of his father, Richard heenme king without opposition. 
His chief wish was to lead a crusade and win glory in the Holy 
preporatiena Land, and he looked upon England ns only useful to 
foracruaade. provide the money for that end. Accordingly, he sold 
all the offices of state in England, and for the sum of ten thousand 
marks gave up Bie concessions which William the Lion had made 
to Henry H. at the treaty of Falni.se, and so restored the relations 
between the King of England and the King of Soots to the same 
uncertain condition ns they had been before that treaty. 

As was usual when people were filled with erusading zeal, the 
Jews suffered from persecution. In England this people were re- 
TcrBocuttoM of garded as the king’s property, and, being taxed by him 
tuojBws. at will, were a source of great wealth to him. But, as 
most of their money was made by money-lending, they were hated 
by the borrowers, who were glad to take advantage of any excuse 
to attack them. Accordingly, when Richard took the lead in exact- 
ing money from the Jews for the Crusade, a general attack and 
massacre followed, and London, York, Norwich, with other great 
torvns were the scenes of great atrocities. When Richard had got ns 
much money as he wanted, he left England, and prepared to set out 
for the East. 

In Richard’s absence the govenunent of England was entrusted 
Go-vemmentin William Longchamp, the Chancellor, who became 
ntoUard'H Justiciar and Papal Legate, so that he held in his 
own hands the chief civil and ecclesiastical authority. 
To satisfy his younger brother John, of whom ho was extremely 
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suspicious, RicLard entirely neglected the policy' of William the Con- 
queror, and made him earl of territories which amounted to almost 
a tliird of the kingdom, hut exacted an oath from lum that he would 
never como to England. John does not seem to have expected 
his brother hack again from the wars, and acted as if he might at 
any time become king. In this he was helped by Geoffrey, Arch- 
bishop of York, a natural son of Henry H. ; and tire two raised tlie 
barons against Longchamp, who was expelled, and retired to Nor- 
mandy. Longcharap's place was taken by Walter of Coutance, 
Archbishop of Bonen,who brought letters of authority from Richard, 
and conducted the government of the country till he was succeeded 
by Hubert Walter, Archbishop of Canterbnrj’, tlie nephew of Banulf 
Glauville, who had been justiciar imder Henry II. 

kicanwhilo Richard had travelled by sea to Sicily, where he met 
his ally, Philip of France, at tlie court of Tancred, lung of Sicily, 
who was himself a Norman. There Richard was nicuam’s 
married to Berengaria of Navarre, and thence ho adventures, 
sailed to Cyprus, which ho captured in revenge for the murder of 
some shipwrecked sailors. Ho then went to Acre, where he found 
Philip of France. Acre is a seaport torni not far 
from Mount Carmel, and commands the coast of 
Syria. It had fallen into tho hands of tho Mahomedans, and 
was besieged by tlio Christians, who were themselves attacked 
by Saladin ; so it was diflicult to say who wore tho besieged and 
who tho besiegers. Tlie energy of Richard carried all before 
him, and the city was taken 1191; hut Richard, though bravo 
and energetic, was not tho man to weld together so motley a 
troop of fighting men as composed a crusading army, and ho 
found it impossible to form the siege of Jerusalem, from which 
ho had to retreat. Philip of Franco, on tho plea of ill-health, had 
already gone home, and when Richard Heard that ho was planning 
with John an attack upon his dominions, he ol=o sot off home with 
a few followers. IJnfortun.atcly, Richard tras wrecked in the Adriatic, 
and, while trj'ing to make hi.s way homo hyj.and, w,a.s recognized, and 
fell into tho hands of his personal enemy, Leopold, niehard'e 
Pnkc of Austria, who handed liim ovcrtotlio emperor, cantivitr. 

Henry VI. As soon ns Richard’s captivity was known, John did 
homage to Philip for Normandy ; but Eleanor, Ricbnrd’s mother, 
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and the chief English ministers, made the greatest exertions to 
secure their king’s release, which was at length effected, at the cost 
of one hundred tliousand pounds paid to the emperor. 

In 1194 Richard was at liberty and came back to England. He 
raised more money by sale and extortion, while, to secure himself 
Bicliard’s being thought to have lost dignity by his im- 

retarn to prisonment, he W'as crowned a second time. He then 
Ensiand. England, after a visit of tn-o months, and spent 

the remainder of his life in making war upon Philip of France and 
his rebellious vassals, though he kept on comparatively good terms 
with his brother John. 

The exactions which Hubert Walter had to make to supply the 
king with money for these wars caused a great deal of discontent, 
_ . and in 1195 the poorer citizens of London, com- 

Keteinonof , 

"wmiam Fitz- plaining mat they had to pay too large a share of the 
oabert. faxes due from the city, broke out into rebellion- 
under William Fitz-Osbert, but were easily crashed. In 1198 
Hugh of Avalon, Bishop of Lincoln, was successful in refusing to 
Resistance to money to support the war in Prance, which is the 
taxauon. gj^f jgal instance of successful resistance to taxation. 
The same year Hubert Walter retired, and Geoffrey Fitz-Peter 
became justiciar. 


A year later Richard himself was killed while besieging the 
castle of a petty knight, who was the possessor of some treasure to 
. Shard's which Richard thought he had a claim. Richard’s 
imnoitancB or ^®'g9- ten years, of which but a twentieth part was 
tnetoiBw. spent in England, was very nsefnl to the nation, 
becanse it gave time for the legal and administrative reforms of 
Hemy H. to get into working order, and to take a firm hold upon 
the coimtry. Richard was extolled as the ideal of a feudal knight. 
He was certainly brave, but liis selfishness, cruelty, and vanity 
deprive him of all claim to respect. 



CHAPTiai m. 


JoiiK, 1199-1216 (17 years). 

Bom 1167; married, i Hadwisa of Gloucester (divorced). 

( 1200, Isabella of Angonlfime. 


Chief Characters of the Reign . — Hubert Walter, Geoffrey Fitz-Petcr, Stepben 
Langton, William Marsball, Earl o£ Pembroke, and Peter des Boches. 


'WncK Bicbnrd tras dead there rrero two candidates for the crotrn 
of England. One was Arthur, the son of Geoilroy, Eiohard’s no.vt 
brother, who had died in 1186 ; tlio other was John, Election of 

the youngest son of Henry II. Philip of Franco was Joiia. 
expected to support Arthur, and to his court Arthur fled ; but Philip 
at tliat moment was quarrelling witli the pope about a info that he 
wished to put away, and could give him no active assistance. The 
throne, therefore, fell to John. In France no one worked harder for 
him than his mother Eleanor, who wished to keep together all tlio 
dominions over which she and Henry H. had ruled, and for that 
reason always supported that ono of her sons who sho thought was 
most likely to effect this. In England ho had tho support of Arch- 
bishop Hubert, Geoffrey Fitz-Pctcr,the old ministers of Richard, and 
of 'WiUunn Matsliall, Earl of Pembroke. These statesmen held a 
meeting of tho chief men at Nottingham, where John avas chosen 
king, tho nnelo of full age being preferred, according to the old 
English practice, to the nephew who was a minor. Aiier a solemn 
admonition from tho archhisliop, John was crorvned, and made 
Iluliert his first Chancellor. After a very slight effort on his behalf 
Philip gave up the claims of Arthur, and mado peace rritli John, 
while ho compelled Arthur as Duke of Brittany to do homage to 
John. 

John might now have enjoyed an honourahle and prosperous 
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reign; but his character vras so had, and his imprudence led him 
John’s foolishly, that he not only lost for England 

prosneets. most of her Continental possessions, but only saved 
himself by dj'ing from losing his cro’ivn. 

John’s first mistake was to divorce his wife, Hadwisa of Gloucester, 
who was related to some of the strongest of the English barons, 
and then to marrj’ Isabella of Angoulgme, who was 
te-maCTfa^ot betrothed to the Earl of March, one of tlie most 
powerful of the nobles of France. In this way he 
contrived to irritate against himself tlie nobility both of his English 
and Continental dominions. 

This quarrel led him to oppress some of the nobles of Poitou ; 
they in due form appealed to their feudal superior, the K i n g of 
■w with. 8®d Philip summoned John to Paris to be 

uhiup and tried by his peers. John refused to go, and Philip 
and Arthur attacked his dominions. In the war, 
while Arthur was besieging his grandmother Eleanor, in the castle 
of Mirabel, he was captured by John, and then all trace of him was 
lost. John was held responsible for his death, and the French king 
again summoned Jolm to Paris to be tried for this new offence. 
Again John refused to go, and Philip seized the occasion to attack 
Kormandy. John was too lazy to bestir himself. The result of the 
fighting was that Philip completely conquered all the 
places in Maine, Normandy, Anjou, and Tou- 
raino. This did good, as it compelled the barons to 
throw in their lot with other EngUshmen. Hitherto 
they had been neither French nor English. 

Death of The next year, 1205, John lost another of his 
supporters by the death of Hubert 'Walter, which 
•Walter. involved him in a quarrel xrith tlie pope. 

There were two parties who claimed to elect the Archbishop of 
Canterbury — the monks of tho ancient monaster)’ of Canterbury, and 
EiccUonoton the Suffragan bfehops of the province. In this instance 
archbishop. monks -were divided among themselves, for tho 
younger monks named Beglnald, their sub-prior, and sent him to 
Rome to obtain his p.allium from tho pope. Reginald was told to go 
ns quietly as! possible ; but, on reaching the Continent, he assumed 
all the state of an archbishop-elect, and, the secret being out, tho 
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oilier monks then chose John tie Grey, Bishop of Nortvich, -who 
had been Ruggested by the king. A deputation of the elder monks 
then went to Borne to press the claims of De Grey, while the 
Rullragnn bishops (t.e. those bishops who belonged to the province of 
Canterbury) put in a claim to have a voice in the election. The 
Pope, Innocent III., Bct aside both elections, and persuaded tlio 
clectorg to agree njion Stephen Lnngton, an Englishman at tho 
papal court, who had distinguished himself in many ecclesiastical 
c.apncities. 

This threw John into a mgo, and he refused to receive Langton. 
Tho pope replied hy putting the country nnder an interdict, which 
forbade Borvicca to he held in tlic churches, and only country put 
allowed them to bo held in the chapels of the Knights under nn 
Templars. Jolm c.ared little about the interdict, and ‘“^'rdict. 
retaliated by attacking the Cliurch jiroperty, and even cho.se this as 
tho best moment to march to the nordi and xcccivo, from tho King 
of Scots, such homage as was received before tho treaty of Falaiso. 

Finding John obdurate, the pope excommunicated him in person, 
and in revenge Jolm seized the property of tho bishops. The pope’s 
next step was to depose John, and call on Philip to johnor- 
do tho work of deposing him. This was no empty uouununicatod. 
threat; for tlio Welsh, taking advantage of tho pope’s permission, 
made a raid on tho border counties, and Pliilip collected a fleet and 
army to invade the southern coast in 1211. 

It was clear to, John that, unle.ss ho could dbdde his enemies, he 
would bo lost, BO ho determined to make the pope his friend, 
and bv an artful movement put himself on the same , . 

„ .. rrst . John^rtnstlie 

Side as the melder of excomraumcation. The pneo pop© to his 
the pope demanded was high, but John did not 
shrink, and he actually, in 1213, agreed to hold England as a fief 
of the papacy, and to pay the pope a thousand marks a year, 
as an acknowledgment of his position. 

The success of this move was apparently great. Tlie pope u-ith- 
drew his sentence of deposition, and forbade Philip to continue the 
enterprise, while the English fleet put to sea, and 
inflicted a severe defeat on tho French at Damme. Franco 
Elated by his success, John determined to invade ritonued. 
France ; but his barons refused to follow bim while the condih'ons of 
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lus treatv ■witTi the pope were iinfnlfilled. At this moment Geofirey 
Fitz-Peter died, and was succeeded as jnsticiar by Peter desPoebes, 
Bishop of ■^Vinebester. a Poitevin. 

"When John had been freed from his sentence of excommunication 
the barons again refused to follow him to France, on the plea that 
Baroizs deter- their term of service was expired, and while John was 
^way they held a series of meetings, at one of which 
Langton, who, contrary to the expectation of the 
pope, was taking the side of the barons, read to them the charter 
of Henry I., and they determined to demand something of the 
kind from John. 

Meanwhile John was fighting in Poitou ; but the real seat of war 
was Flanders, where Otto, John's nephew, the emperor, William 
_ „ Earl of Salisbnrv, John’s half-brotlier, and the Count 

WerlnToitoo. . „ , • , _ __ 

endiiaaders. of Flanders were advancing against Philip. Tlte 
^°tces of the allies, however, suffered a complete 
battle of defeat at the battle of Bonvines. 1214, which com- 
pletely shattered John’s hopes of revenging himself on 
Pidlip, and forced him to retnm home to face the anger of his barons. 

He found the barons determined to demand their rights; and, 
indeed, they had bound themselves with a solemn oath to levy war 
npon the king till they were successful. John put 
them off with a promise to answer their demands at . 
Easter, and meanwhile he did what he could to 
strengthen himself for the struggle. He fortified his 
castles : brought over foreign mercenaries from Poitou 
and Flanders; made a desperate effort to win hack 
Langton and the clergy, by granting freedom of 
election to episcopal sees and monasteries; de- 
manded an oath of allegiance from every freeman 
thronghout England; and put himself under the 
especial protection of tbe Church, by taking the cross as a Crusader. 
The barons, however, were too strong for him. Mnstering their 
forces in the midlands, they marched to London, and were well 
received by the citizens. John found himself deserted 
on all sides, and, brought to bay at last, was ohh’gcd, 
at Ilunnymcde, to agree to the demands of the barons on Juno 
15, 1215. 


John isreparos 
toreslartthe 
bsxoss. 

FortiSca 

c&stles. 

Hires 

naercennties. 

Grants fbesdoza 
of Section to 
the clg rg r . 

i^emands an 
oath of 
sllegtaacft. 
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The demands of the barons, to ■which Jolin now gave his assent, 
form the Great Charter. This document contains a large number 
of clauses, and deals ■with tlic Church, the baronage, 
the collection of aids and scutages, the administra- 
tion of justice, purveyance,' trade, and a variety of other points, 
some of permanent and some of only temporary interest. The 
most important of John's concessions ■were these : — 

The Church was secured in tho enjoyment of all 
its rights, including J ohn’s concession of free election. ctuwch. 

The feudal dues of the barons were fixed at a regular rate, in 
proportion to the land held, and the rights of wardship and 
marriage were made less galling. No aids or scutages ..... ^ 

, „ , , ® . , . Tlio UaronB. 

were to he collected by the king from the tcnants-in- 

j&ios ana. 

chief except tho three ordinary ones (to ransom the Bcntages. 
lord’s body, for tlio knighting of his eldest son, and for 
tho first marriage of his eldest daughter). Any other aids or scutages 
wore to be voted by a council of prelates and council 
greater barons, summoned separately, and of lesser offendax 
barons and tenants-in-chief, summoned by ■writ, tsuaut®- 
addressed to the sheriff in tlie coimtj' court. 

As wo have seen, the higher courts of the country were developed 
from the Curia Regis, This court went with the king wherever he 
might happen to go, and this was a great source of jnstice. 
trouble to the suitors, who might Love to travel from „ court of 
one end of England to another before their case had ftxea. 
been heard. To remedy Uiia, it was arranged that the Court of 
Common Pleas was to stay at a certain fixed place. This place was 
■Westminster, where lay one of the king’s chief 
palaces. It was also settled that the justices, in eirro. 
e’jTe were to make their circuits four times a year, Justice not to 
so that suitors shoidd not be kept waiting. The orsoia. 
king promised that he would not sell, refuse, or defer uofruemanto 
right or justice to any one. More than all, tliat no 
freeman was to be imprisoned, outlawed, punished, ''v 
or molested, except by tlio judgment of his equals or 

' Purveynnee vrns the riglit tcliic'h the king exercised of providing for 
his household on n joumer. Tliis was done hy forcing people to sell rvliat 
the king wanted at nominal prices. 


Justices in 
eyre. 
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by the law o{ the land, i.e. by the decision of a jurj', by trial by 
battle, or by ordeal. 

An attempt was made to pet rid of abases in the Bj'stcm o* 
Ptirvcyonce Ptir\ c\ atieo, but as the king still retained the rigid of 
reformed. cmption, that is, of bnjdng a thing if ho needed 

it, there was jdentj of room left for abuse. 

Merchants were to come and go freely in the kingdom — there 'seve 
to be no passjjorts ; and, finally, the barons and tflergy 
siercbanta agreed that every liberty which the king had granted 
to his tenants should bo observed by them to theirs. 

No sooner was the Charter agreed to than John set about ffeeing 
himself from his oath. For this purpose he trusted to the assistance 
John's attempt of the pope, while, to prepare himself for a new cam- 
'"chartor^*' 1*® began to hire fresh mercenaries abroad. 

Innocent did not disappoint him, but took his side 
with vigour, threatened to excommunicate the barons for levying 
war upon a Crusader, and for exacting concessions detrimental to 
tho honour of the Holy See, and finally suspended Langton from the 
exercise of his functions. Meanwhile John was harrying tho estates 
of the harons with fire and sword, and he crossed tho border to 
tavag,e Scotland, whoso youn^king Alexander had taken the side of 
the harons. The atrocities of John’s foreign mercenaries were ter- 
rible ; they turned the coimtry through which they passed into a desert. 

At last the harons determined to offer tlie crown to tho eldest son 
of Philip of France, Louis, and his wife Blanche of Castile, grand- 
Baronscauon daughter of Henry IT. Louisacoepted the crown, and, 
liouia or landing at Sandwich, marched on London, where he 

■ was received with enthusiasm by the harons. The 

young prince made a very good impression, and won popularity by 
makiug Simon Langton, the brother of the archbishop, his 
chancellor, and tlie King of Scots came to Dover to do him homag". 

Meanwhile Jolm and Ids mercenaries marched north and captured 
Lincoln and Lynn •, but, in returning to Lincolnshire, John had the 
loim'B misfortune to lose all the baggage of his army, con- 
Alining his jewels and money, which were swallowed 
“ ■ up by the tide while crossing the Wash. That night 
he fell into a fever, and with t^ifficidty reached Newark, where ho 
died, on October 19, 1219 ' 



CnAPTER IV. 


III., 121G-127‘2 (5C ycnrs). 

Bom 1207 ; nidrried, 1230, Elcnnor of Provence. 

Cliitf Characters a/ the lleipn . — Stciilicu Linglnn, U'illiain Mntslmlljllvibert 
do Burgh, l'ulkc< do Broautd, I'elcr dcs norhc’, Kiclmtd Kntl of Corn- 
wall, Robert Gro.eactCtc, Simon dc Montfort, and Gilbert Rati of 
Gloucester. 

At the moment tvlrcn John died, Louis of Franco apjienrcd to 
have every chance of winning the kingdom ; he was supported hy 
the most powerful of the tmrons, and Iiad received i-Msuects of 
the homage of the King of Scotland and the Prince Henry, 
of Wales ; hut matters were changed hy the death of the king. It 
had been John’s character which had driven his subjects to rebel, 
while the innocence of the young king, now only in his tenth year, 
called for the protection of all loyal men. It took time, however, 
for a new royal party to ho formed, and at first the supporters of 
the king were outnumbered by those of Louis. 

Henry’s most poiverful supporters were William Slarshall, Earl of 
Pembroke, who was made regent, Peter dcs Roches, and Gualo, the 
papal legato. These three represented, respectively, 

^ ‘ T , , , ®io CouncU. 

the, English, tlio foreign supporters of Jolm, and the 

overlordship of the pope, and they formed a conneU to conduct the 

affairs of the young king. 

The first thing to be done was to got rid ofLonis; hut the decisive 
battlo was not fought till May, 1217, when Louis' forces were over- 
thro's’nata battle fought in the streets of Lincoln, 
which was commonly called Lincoln Fair. Louis still at iiincoin and 
hoped to get assistance from Prance ; hut a fleet of ®au^wich. 
eighty ships which was bringing it was defeated off Sandwich by 
Hubert do Bmgh, wbo, though ho only had forty vessels, managed 
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by a clever mancEuvre to get to the -windward of tlie French, and 
then his sailors grappled the ships of the enemy, -wlnlo tliey threw 
quicklime in the eyes of the crews, and so completed their dis- 
comfiture. These two defeats secured the departure of Louis, and 
gave the regent time to take measures for the good government of 
the kingdom. 

Magna Carta had already been published, but all the clauses of 
Mauna Carta temporary nature had been omitted, and also those 
republished, about aids and scutages, and the summoning of tho 
council of archbishops, bishops, carls, and greater and lesser barons. 
Kew coancti ot 1219, William Marshall, the great Earl of Pem- 
reeeaoy. broke, died, and the government then fell into tlie 
hands of Peter dcs Roches, Pandulf the legate, and Hubert de Burgh. 

The great object of the Government was to re-establish security for 
life and propertj-, and remove the disorders which had been created 
Beforma of the by the struggle against John. The chief obstacles to 
toeonu. tjjeir designs were the representatives of tho turbulent 

barons of the Conquest, and the foreigners who had been brought into 
Turbulent Country by John. The leaders of these two 

nobles put classes were William of Aumfdc, who was obliged to 
submit in 1221, and Falkes de Breautd. Falkes had 
6eon the feader of John's Ibreign mercenaries, he had heoome 
sheriff of six counties, and he was in possession of several strong 
castles. So lawless was he, that he actually imprisoned one of the 
king’s judges because he had condemned liim to pay damages 
at the assizes at Dunstable. But the capture of his castle of Bed- 
ford broke his power, and he was expelled from the country in 
1224. 

Tho early years of this reign were distinguished by tho first 
attempt by tho pope to raise a regular revenue from tho clergv of 
Tnpai England. Already he received one thous-and marks 
onnctiona. ns ovcrlord; hut, besides that, ho wished to 

make tho English clergy contrilmfo to tho support of his court, 
partly by m.aking them p.ay a direct tax, partly by paying his 
sen-ants by giring them firings in England. At first lie tried to get 
both laity and eiergy to pay. The laity, however, refused, hut the 
clergy had to give up to the pope a tenth of their yearly income, 
and the first year’s emoluments of all benefices. Tliosc sums were 
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called annates and firetfniita ; the granting of livings was called 
provisoTs or provisions. 

In 1227 Henry, who was then twenty, declared himself of age to 
govern, and continued Hubert de Burgh in tlio office of justiciar 
This statesman ruled well; he was the last of tlie Henry eomee 
men who, like Hubert Walter and Geoffrey Fitz- ofaee. 
Peter, had been trained in tlie system of Henry H. ^Huifertae 
During four years of his rule Peter des Roches, his Burgh, 
rival, was away on a crusade, but in 1231 he returned, and im- 
mediately began to plot the fall of Hubert. Tt e justiciar had many 
enemies, and he is said to have used his power to increase his own 
wealth ; so Peter des Roches had little difficulty in forming a party 
against him, and won over the king to his views. 

Henry, like many weak persons, was unscrupulous when roused, 
so he attacked Hubert with fury, flung him into prison, and 


stripped him of his wealth and offices; and when g;ui,ert 
the prisoner escaped and took sanctuary in a church, 
he had a moat dug round it and starved Hubert into surrender. 
The fall of Hubert de Burgh took place in 1232 ; he was the last 
of the groat justiciars who had acted as tlie king’s chief ministers 
since the time of William Rufus. After his time the Chancellor 


(see note, p. 66) became the most important of the king’s 
officers. 


After Hubert’s fall Henry took the conduct of affairs into his oum 
hands, and twentj'-six years of bad government followed. A 
considerable change had come over the state of affairs Henry’s 
sinco the death of John. William the Conqueror eovemment. 
and Henry H. had found a great source of their power in their 
wealth, wliieh arose partly from the large number of manors in the 
king’s hands, and partly because they had been practically able to 
levy mds and scutages at will. The extravagance of Richard and 
John, however, had stripped the crown of a large part of its posses- 
sions, while, although the clauses about aids and scutages had been 
omitted when the Great Charter was republished, the king had found 
it in practice impossible to le'ry Biese taxes without the consent of 
bis tenants. Hence the king was continually pressed poverty ot 
for money, and there were special causes in Henry’s the Mug. 

case which produced a constant drain upon his lightened purse. 
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Intlie first place, Peter des Poches was surrounded by a group of 
Poitevius who obtained offices from Henry through the influence 
Greediness of of tlieir fellow-countryman. The favour shovm to the 
folwMites. Poitei-ins instantly caused the nobles to form an op- 
Foitevins. position, at the head of which was Richard Marshall, 
die second son of the late regent, who, unhappily, was soon killed 
in Ireland by treachery. Edmund Rich, Archbishop of Canterbury ,• 
then took the lead, and matters had come to the point of civil war 
when the dismissal of Peter des Roches and his friends removed the 
grievance of the barons. 

Unfortunately, the Poitevins were not the only persons who 
thought they had a claim to Henry’s bounty ; in 1236 the king 
married Eleanor of Provence, and her uncles, Williom 
Provsncais. of Yaience, Boniface of Savoj", and Peter of Savoy, 
arrived in England with a troop of Provencals, and soon obtained 
as large a share of the revenue as the Poitevins had done. Then 
Isabella of Angouleme, Henry’s mother, who had married Hugh de 
Kaif-brotnera Marolie and had a numerous family, sent over 
ofthaktae. Henry’s half-brothers, including another William of^ 
Valence, to pmsh their fortunes in England, and brought with them 
another body of Poitevins. 

Lastly, Henry was in debt to the pope. The pope had been 
continually pushing his claims to money, and making provisions for 
• neats to tbB Ws dependents. The man who made the greatest 
pope. resistance was Robert Grossetete , Bishop of Lincohr ; 
but he coidd do little to stop the provisions, 'while Boniface of Savoy, 
the queen’s uncle, who became archbishop in 1241, did nothing to 
help. In 1237 , Cardinal Olho, in spite of the irritation of the clergv’ 
Exactions of and people, came over to England and collected vast 
tne Papacy. g„n,s for the pap.al treasury'. At the Council of 
Lyons, in 1245, the English complained that sixty' thousand marks 
a year went into the hands of the pope and the foreign clergy'. 

These suras had hecn exacted from the clergy and people ; hut in 
Henryaocepta the pope, who had been Warring in Italyagainst 
mciiyl^wf descendants of the Emperor Frederick, who had 
married Henry’s sister, offered the crown of Sicily, 
which had been part of the dominions of that monarch, 
, to Richard, Henry’s brother. Ho refused it, and it was accepted 
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for Edmund, the king's second son, tlicn nine yrnrs old. Ilcnry 
lind no money to pay an array lo go to Sicily, so flio pope entered 
upon the vear himself, and put down all the expenses to Henry's 
account; consequently, hy 1257, licniy's debt to the pope amounted 
to 135,000 marks. 

Meanwhilo in other resj'ecls Ilenry'.s goTcmment had been 
unsuccessful ; in 1242 he had been led hy his mother to make an 
expedition to Gascony in support of his stepfather. -oeetesa 
This adventme cost him a largo .sum, and only resulted oxpediuonn to 
in the hattle.s of Taillcbourg and Saintea, in which 
the balance was certainly on the side of the French king, and the 
arrival in England of a fresh batch of Poitevin.s, who came hack 
with Henry in 1243. 

Moreover, Henry's nilo in England had been hopelessly weak, and 
on one occasion a number of his own servants were vrcaiaicBs of 
convicted of highway robbery, to which they had Henry's ruio. 
been driven by the arrears into which their salaries had fallen. 

It must not bo supposed that this state of things had been viewed 
with indifference by the country. In 12’44 the carls, barons, and 
bishops had demanded control over the appointment 

« . . . . ..... 1 , An opposition. 

of ministers, and in j. 255 the same demand was 
renewed by Parliament, as the great council of the nation had now 
begun to ho called. It was refused, hut the demand showed that 
the opposition had realized the right way to influence the king's 
policy, and were slowly feeling their way towards making the 
ministers responsible to the nation. 

At lengtli the barons found a leader against the foreigners, in 
the person of Simon do Jlontfort, Earl of Leicester. Simon 
was himself a foreigner. He was Uie second son uiseof sitnon 
of anotlier Simon de Montfort, who had led the uoMontfort. 
Crusade against the Albigenses, but when his father died the elder 
son succeeded him, and Simon came over to England to try and get 
the earldom of Leicester, to which llis mother, being arrival 
the sister of the late earl, had a claim. This claim was in England, 
admitted by Hem-j’ HI. , who received de Montfort at court ; and de 
lllontfort's next step was to marry Eleanor, the sister KarrinBo with 
of Henry, and widow of William Marshall, eldest son Henry's sister, 
of the regent. From 1248 to 1253 the Earl of Leicester acted as 
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governor of Gascony, where he gained much experience, but acquired 
a character for severity, and he was unjustly charged by his subjects 
vrith peculation, tyranny, and cruelty. The result was a quarrd 
with Henrj’, and de Montfort left England for some time. 

On his return he was reconciled to Henry, but in 1257 he 
quarrelled with William of Valence, the king’s half-brother, and 
took the leadership of the opposition. The time was 

Tates the lead ^ , , « « . , • x 

of the very favourable for attacking Henrj' s government. 

opposiuon. king’s younger brother, Richard Earl of Cornwall, 

had just gone to Germany, where he had been elected King of the 
Romans. Henry was desperately in debt, and the Parliament of 
1258, often called the Had Parliament of Oxford, under the lead of 
Simon de Montfort and Richard Earl of Gloucester, took upon itself 
to reform the administration. 

The plan they adopted was to take the government out of the 
hands of Henrj' and hand it over to a committee of twenty-four 
ProviMons ot Person’s, who wore to reform all grievances in Church 
Oxford. and State. Besides this committee, another body of 
fifteen were to act for the future ns council to tlio king ; and these 
two bodies wore to hold tlirce conferences a year. For the reform 
of the country the committee ordained that slierilTs should bo 
chosen annually by vote, and tliat the sheriffs, treasurer, chancellor, 
and justiciar should give in their accounts once a year. 

By a threat of resuming the lands which had been granted by 
pjiBbtofUm Henry out of tlie estates of the crown, his halft 
foroiertors. brothers were tenified into flight, and with them 
departed the great body of foreigners, partiality for whom had been 
in the eyes of his subjects Henry’s worst crime. 

The government of tlio council really lasted from 1258 to 12G4. 

Henry had taken an oath to accept the provisions, hut 
be asked the pope ns bLs overlord to absolve him 
from it, and the pope <hVl so. Henry and his barons 
cotild come to no terms; and, in 12G3, Hcmy appealed 
to Louis IX. of France to arbitrate between him and 
ins mibjccts. Louis was an excellent sovereign, but knew nothing 
AibiimUTO of about the merits of the case, so at Amiens be gave a 
aecirion in favour of Henry. This dcclsionis generally 
tUc of Amlcu** ” 
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Open \TOT now broke out between the king ami tbo barons. As 
a rule, tbo norlb, with Devon ontl Cornwall, i.e. the poorer districts, 
were for Henrj-; tbclMidkndsweredividecl; thoSouUi, 

Cinque Ports, and London, t.c. the wealthy parts of tbo tho kinc tmu 
coimtry, were wannly for Simon do Slontfort. The 
Mortimers on tho Welsh border were for the king, Llcwcljn Prince 
of Wales was for de Montfort. In 1201 was fought tho liattlo of 
Lewes, in wluch tho king and Prince Edward, his eldest son, were 
defeated, and gave themselves up b)’ a treaty called Bnuioof 
tho “Miso of Lewes.” The govcinment now fell irfiwos. 
into tho hands of do Montfort and Gilbert Earl of Gloucester, eon 
of tho earl mentioned above, and tliey summoned tho celebrated 
Parliament of 12G5. 

We saw that at the Conquest the place of tho wilena-gomot 
had been taken by tho great council. Tliis body contained tho 
archbiBhops, bishops, and abbots, earls, and greater TuoMnenam 
and lesser barons. On very great occasions all of coa'inara- 
tlicse assembled, hut as a rule only tho greater men attended its meet- 
ings. Magna Carta, in arranging for tlic calling of an assembly to vote 
scutages and extra aids, had provided that the archbishops, hishopc, 
earls, and greater barons only, were to bo smnmoncd hyuTitssent to 
each separately, whflo tho lesser barons wore to bo summoned by a 
general writ, sent to tho sheriff in tlie cormty comt. 

It was not to bo expected that many would take advantage of 
such a general summons, so the next step was to 
send, as tho representatives of the lower barons, ti- ..a cUosen 
persons elected in tlio count}' court. Such ropre- ^“rthaaMrea. 
Bcntatives were first summoned to a Parliament in 1254, and in 
1205 two knights from each shire were summoned. 

Though tho chartered towns took some part in tho election of the 
knights of the sliire, tliis was not felt to be enough ; and as their 
good will was very important, do Montfort and his 
friends called upon the principal cities and boroughs 
to send each two representatives, so tliat this Parlia- 
ment of 1205 was tlie first Parliament which con- 
tained, together with the archbishops, bishops, mitred 
abbots, carls, and greater barons, representatives from countieo, 
cities, and boroughs. 


Hepresenta- 
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VIII.— THE LATER ANGEVIN KINGS, SOME' 
TIMES CALLED RLANTAGENETS, 1212-1309. 


Hcnn- in., 121G-1272. 


1 


Edward I. = (1) Eleanor 

MaTRaret = 

Edmund) 

1272-1307. of Castile; 

Alexander 111, 

Earl of 

(2) Margaret 

of Scotland, 

Lancaster. 

of France. 


1 . 


(1) Edward II. = Isabella (2) Dlmtmd, Thomas, 

1M7-1327. I of France. Earl of Kent, Earl of End of 
executed, 1330. Lancaster, Lancaster, 
I I d. 1322. d. J34o. 


Edward III. = Philippa of Joan = Henry, 

1327-1377. Hainault. (1) Sir T. HoUand. DuKe of 
(2) The Black Lancaster, 
Prince. d. 1362. 

Blanche = John of Gaunt. 


EdTr.ard, = Joan Lionel, John of = Blanche, Edmund, Thomas, 

Black of Duke of Gaunt, heiress of Duke of Duke of 

Prince, Kent. Qarence. d. 1390. Lancaster. York. Glouce-ter, 

d. 1376. d. 1337. 

Henry IV., ISOO-HIS. 

Richard II., 

1377-1399. Philippa = Edmimd Mortimer, d. 1380. 

Eoger, Earl of March, 
declared heir of Kichard 11, in 1385, 
hut killed in Ireland 1398. 




IX.— THE KIHGS OF SCOTLAND BETWEEN 
1165 AND HOG. 


Hentr, Entl ol Hiratingdon, 
son ol David I. 




CHAPTER I. 


Ebvtabd I., 1272-1307 (35 years). 

Born 1239; married ^ of Castde. 

i 1299, Margaret of France. 


Chief Characters of the Itei^n . — Uewelyn Prince of Wales, John BalUol, 
Robert Bmce (elder and younger), William Wallace, John Comyn, 
Earl Warrenne, Humphrey Bohun, and Roger Bigod. 


The heir to the throne being abroad, the government rvas carried 
on by the Archhibhop of York and the Chancellor Walter of 
Accession of Merton. They bad allegiance sworn to Edward in 
Edwain. jjjg absence by the great men, so that his reign is the 
first which dates from the death of the last king ; former kings had 
always counted from their coronation. 

By leisurely steps Edward returned to England, and spent some 
time in Italy, France, and Guienne before he crossed the Channel, 
commerciat Al'tavs fond of martial pursuits, he engaged in a toui- 
trnatywitu namcnt at Chtdon, in the Duchy of Burgimdy, which 
manders. ^ deadly combat, in wliich many lives were 

lost, hut from which Edward came out victorious. More important 
than this feat of arms was the treaty he made with the Count of 
Flanders, by which the wool trade between England and the Nether- 
lands, which had been interrupted, was renewed. England was 
the greatest wool-grorving country of the west of Europe, so tliis 
trade was of the utmost importance, and from this timo the 
alliance between England and Flanders was regarded as being of 
the greatest consequence to both nations. 

Edward re.achcdEngland in 1274, and his activity duringtho Ourty- 
compariaonof his reign will compare ivith that of any 

other English monarch. In some ways he resembled 
his great-grandfather, Henry H. He had the same 
energy and regard for order : hut he had the advantage of not being 
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hnmporcil liy large on tlic Continent, fo that he was nhlo 

to devote himself freely to further the interests of Knglnml. Two 
ohjcet.a presented thomsolvcs to hi,s nitnd ; first, to reduec to thorough 
efliaicncj’ the govcninicnt of England, and Fccondly, to unite under 
one sceptre the whole of the British Isles. Tho former he rvn.s 
aide to pursue from the beginning of his reign ; the latter only 
opened itself to him n.s time went on. 

In dealing with tho administration Henry II. had to force all his 
reforms on tho country in tho teeth of his harons; Edward was 

aWo to use his harons to help him in ordering tho _ . 

ConstltTstioruvl 

country. This ho did by moans of larlmment. Bovemmont or 
Eilward was tho first king who used Parliament 
ns a means of government. His predecessors had looked on this 
assembly ns diminishing tlieir power, or at best ns a means of getting 
money; Edward took it into his confidence, and gained its aid. 

Among tho many Statutes of this reign tho following aro to be- 
remembered. First, tho Statute of Jlortmnin. Slortnwin means 
“ dead hand,’' and when land was omicd h_v a body of 
men and not by an individual, it was said in Homan ottberoisn. 
law to bo held in morlva mam, i.c. in mortmain, or Btatnto of 
dead hand. Land hold by tho Church was said to bo 
in mortmain. Now, pooplo disliked land being acquired by tlie 
clergy, for many thought they had more tlian was good for them 
already ; and, moreover, land in mortmain escaped some of tho 
feudal services and payments, such as reliefs and wardship and 
marriage. It was not easy to prevent tlio Church from acquiring 
land, hecaUBO tho clergy used to persnado men when dying to leavo 
property to tho Church, so tliat their souls might ho prayed for wlien 
they wore dead. Many persons also rondo sham grants of their land 
to tho CImrch, and received it bock as tenants on casj’ terms, thus 
defrauding tho revenue. Accordingly, tho Parliament of 1279 
passed a very strict law to forbid land being given to tho clergy 
without the consout of tho king. 

Next is the Statute of Winchester. Tins statute dealt with the 
defence of the country, and was founded upon tlio assize of arms 
which had been issued by Henry n. in 1181. It stamtoof 
must be considered together with an order about tvineiiostor. 
knighthood, which was issued in 1278. By this, all persons who 
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omied land to tlio value of twenty pounds a year were drderpd 
to be knighted, and such knights were always expected to setre 
the king, either in person or by deputy, when ho called for.thoh 
services. AB other freeholders were ordered to have arms snitahle 
to tlieir wealth, and these were inspected at regular intervals. JJy 
this means the country was provided witli an efBcient defensive force.’ 

The third statute ia that of Quia Emptores. Tliia tttruck a stout 
blow at the power of tlio great barons, by preventing them from’ 
granting out portions of their estates to bo held 

Emptores. ^8 sub-tenancies. Such portions were always to be 
held from the superior lord, and as tlie king was the superior- 
lord of all tho great barons, this statute added largely to his 
power. 

Another statute affecting land was that of De Donis Con-;' 

ditionalibns, which enacted that when an estate was 
granted to a man and his heirs, the holder of the 
property, being only a life-tenant, could .not part with it. Such 
estates were said to be entailed, and the passage of this act was h 
most important event in the history of English land tenure. 

Besides passing tliese important statutes, Edward also fiudher^ 
regulated the law courts, and, in the year 1300, arranged by the 

EecnlaMonof Articuli Super Cartas that the Courts of Chancery and 
the law courts. Ejng’g Bench were still to follow the king, but the Ex- 
chequer Court was to remain at Westminster, ns the Court of Common 
Pleas had done since the granting of the Great Charter. During this 
reign the lawyers became very important, and statutes or decisions 
which date from the reign of Edward L are enforced at the present 
day, unless they have been especially set aside'.. f Affamiliar insti- 
tution, that of Justices of the Peace, dates from the same period.' 
These ofBoers were first appointed to carry ;qut the Statute'_df 
'Winchester, and were then called conservators of the peace. They 
'got their present title in the time of Edward HI, 

Another event of the reign of the.^first 'Edward was the''ex{ 
• pulsion of the Jews from England. Imthe Middle Ages the Jews 
■'ithe joTO 111 , alone let out money at-interest, because usury -wtiS 
■ ' forbidden to Christians 'fy the Cfiinrch. Their ’^raW 
!-lverb ^gb, as .was, natural when -there were few lenderejand 
.jpU'ny;horroweisi. md, when, the/ tm^ were inseenre, hhd'jih'ey; 
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tlio Jews very utipopukr. The Jews, however, were wider 
llie protection of the kin", who Tcgnnle<l them as ins chattels, kept 
a reipster of their loans, and helped to enforce repayment. I'or 
thepo adrantnp^s ho made them j«iy heavily, hy cxaclmg an anmial 
{KtU-ifts of (hrcoponco on cvety Jew above fourteen years of age, 
and liy taxing them whenever ho amifcd money. 

The .Tews ohvayB lived together in pjiccial quarters. 

To pi-werve them from attacks they were obliged to ho indoors 
at a certain lime and the gatc.s of llic .Jewry were kejit locked 
at night. They also wore a badge to distinguish them from 
Christians. The hatred ngain-st them grow in tho Ihirtcentli 
centwy because they constantly sold up tho lands of their debtors, 
which then passed into the hands of tlie largo proprietors. At last 
they were acensod of clipping the coin of tho realm, Edivard found 
it impossible to support them any longer, and they Tueir 
were all ortlcrcd to leave England in Iho year 1290. expulsion. 

It was not till long aftenvnrds that they were allowed to live 
openly in England. The orpnision of tho Jews added to tho power 
of Parlinraenf, as it deprived the king of a laige source of ioftonio. 

The most interesting events of Uio reign aro those which are 
connected wdth Edward’s attempts to onno.x Wales and Scotland. 

Ciroumsfanecs gave him opportunities of interfering 
. * . , ^ ’ . » •> Attempt to 

m both countries, of ^vhlch he was not slow to avnu nnnex'Wtats 

himself; hut Edward cannot bo accused in either 
case of entering upon a rvar of wanton aggression. 

During tho troubles of tho previous reign, Lleweljm Prince oi 
Wales had taken tho side .of tho barons, and had managed to 
ossunio greater importance tlian his predecessors. 

Ho still wished to play tlie eamo port, and pro- 
posed to marry tho daughter of Simon do Montfort. 

This put Edward on his guard, and when I.lcweljm put off doing 
homage again and again, tho king detained the young lady, and 
invaded the country in 1277. 

Tlie Welsh made n vigorous resistance, hut were hemmed m 
among tho barren mountains of Snowdon, and forced 
to come to terms. Llewelyn was allowed to marry 'Wales, 
his intended bride, but only to keep as his principnliiy jinglesef 
and tho district of Snowdon. For three years tho Welsh were quiet, 


Xiewolyn 

I^rincoof 

Wales. 
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but in 1282, Da^nd, Llewelj-n’b brother, who bad bitberto been on 
the English side, and been most kindly treated b 3 '’ Edward, made an 
unprovoked attack on Hawarden Castle. The prince, his brother, 
joined the rising and went to the south, while David endeavoured 
to defend the north. Llewelyn, however, met his death at the 
Death of hands of a single knight during a skirmish on the 

Llewelyn aj„j David, having fallen into the hands of the 

English, was condemned, by an assembly' of lay barons and members 
^or the towns and counties, to suffer a traitor’s death. 

After the fall of these leaders Edward annexed the country', and 
his son Edward, who happened to be bom at Carnarvon during 
the king’s residence in Wales, W'as the next Prince of 
BDd settlement Wales. Edward is said to have won the favour of the 
ofWaies. 'Welsh by telling them that he would give them a 
prince who could not speak a word of English; but he took 
effective measures to secure order, by' dividing Wales into counties 
and hundreds, and introducing the Enghsh law and administration 
of justice, while he tried to win the Welsh from their rude pastoral 
life by granting charters to towns, and giving encouragement to 
trade and commerce. 

In Scotland Edward was less successful. As w'e have seen from 
time to time, the English kings since the days of Edward the Elder 
Beiatlou had held some sort of superiority over the Scottish 
E^M^and monarohs, hut what these rights were was imcertain, 
Scotland. since Bichard I. had surrendered the terms 

exacted by Henry H. from William the Lion, this uncertainty had 
increased . The present King of Scots, Alexander HI. ,baddone hom- 
age to Edward, but fqrbis English fiefs alone, and not for his kingdom. 

It happened, however, that all Alexander’s children died within 
a short time of one another, and one only, a daughter who had 
Marriaeo married the King of Norway, left behind her a child, 
ai^eod Alexander himself was killed by an accident in 1286, 

Detween tae , , . , , ’ 

Wnco of and Ins grand-daughter became the heir to the throne, 

vraleenndtlie t i, ^ t- i i . 

uetressof In these events Edward saw the means of brmgmg 

Scotland, between the crowns of England and 

Scotland, and ho persuaded tlie Scots to consent to a marriage 
between their little queen and Ills son, the new Prince of AVales. 
Unhappily, the JIaid of Norway", as she was called, died at the 
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Orkneys on her voyage to Scotland, so this plan fell to the ground. 
But her death only caused a new difficulty, for a number of claimants 
to the crown at once appeared ; but it was agreed, as was usual in 
the case of a fief, to submit their claims to Edward as the superior 
lord. Edward agreed, and after securing the acknowledgment of 
his superiority, proceeded to consider the case. 

Of the competitors only two bad any real claim. These were 
John Balliol, the grandson of Margaret, niece of William the Lion, 
and Robert Bruce (the elder), son of Isabella, Mar- luspntoa 
garet’s younger sister. Edward allowed Balliol and 
Bruce each to choose forty Scots ; to these he added Edward, 
twenty-fom: English, and to this body the question who was the 
rightful king was put. Of course they decided for Balliol, whose 
claims were incontestably the stronger; and he, after swearing 
allegiance to Edward in tlie strongest terms, received the crown. 

It was one of the points in the feudal law tliat if any tenant 
felt aggrieved by a decision in the court of his lord, he had a right 
to appeal to the court of the superior lord. In accord- uew ditscni- 
ance witlr this right, which had certainly never been riudM 
thought of when Constantine, King of Scots, com- ofEUward. 
mended lumself to Edward the Elder, some of Balliol’s subjects 
appealed to the English law courts ; and Balliol was summoned to 
defend his decision, which he might do, if he chose, by deputy. 
This was galling to Balliol, who, however, seems to have been in 
the hands of his barons, and to have had little power. 

Meanwhile a difficulty had arisen in France, where Edward liim- 
self, as Duke of Guienne, was a vassal of the French king. A Kor- 
man sailor had chanced to he murdered b3’ an English- 

• • j nifflcolty 

man, and the Normans, m revenge, seized a passenger aboat 
in an English ship and hung him topmast high, with 
a dog at his feet. The result was a series of fights between the 
merchantmen of the two nations, in which the French got the worst. 
The fight soon spread to the land, and tlien the French king called 
upon Edward to answer for the condnetof his subjects. Eawaiu 

Edmimd, tlio king’s brother, wentaslusrepresentative, eummonad. to 
and allowed himself to be gulled by the Frenchmen 
into surrendering the castles of Gascom- for six weeks, on the promise 
that at the end of that timo they should be restored. The promise 
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was not kept. Th o French allied with the Scots, and for the next four 
years France and England were nt war; while, to add to Edward's 
difficulties, the Welsh in 1295 broke out in revolt. 

It rvas in tho midst of tlicso troubles that Edward, in 1295, Bum- 
monod what is known as tiie first complete and model Parliament. 
Moaoi To this came, first, the spiritual peers, archbishops, 
bishops, abbots, and tlie heads of the militorj' orders. 
Clergy. Each bishop was ordered to bring with him one 
reprebontativc elected by tho dean and chapter of the cathe- 
dral, and two representatives from e-ach diocese elected by the 
elergj’. Second, tho lay peers, earls and greater 
Kulgw^ftno summoned 6 cparatcl 5 ' by rvrit. Third, the 

shiTo. kniglits of the shire, elected in accordance with a 
writ addressed to tlie sheriff in the county court, 
and two burgesses or citizens from each borough or 
city which the sheriff of the county thought to ho of sufficient 
consequence to send representatives. 

Thirty years had passed since the citizens and burgesses had been 
called to Simon de Montfort’s Parliament ^ hut since 1295 most 
iniBortent Parliaments have in theory included the whole of the 
Paruam^t members mentioned above. Of the clergy, how- 
laiUBtory. ever, the proctors for the chapters and archdeaconries 
rarely, if ever, came, as they preferred to make their grants in Con- 
vneation, while the abbots were abolished by Henry VIII, 

With the money granted by this Parliament Edward was able to 
act vigorously against his enemies. The Welsh were soon putdown. 
Invasion ot The Earl Warrenne invaded Scotland, and a battle 
Scotland. foaght in 1296 near Dunbar, where tlie Scots, 

descending in disorder from the slopes of the Lammennuir Hills, 
were overthrown on the plain by the English. Shortly afterwards 
Balliol surrendered his kingdom, and was allowed to retire to 
Kormandy, while Edward appointed Earl Warrenne as guardian of 
the Scottish bingdam. 

Edward next proposed to invade France, and for this purpose 
Invasion ot allied with the Flemings; but he soon met with an 
bSt" unforeseen difficnlty. Pressed for money, he had not 
Edw^^s scrupnlous in his means of getting it, but had 

'ODonnlanty. taxed the towns, seized the wool of the merchants, 
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ordered Ms servants to levy supplies by force, and wrung from 
the clergy one-half of their yearly income. These exactions caused 
great indignation, and resistance was soon made. 

The first to stir were the clergy, who obtained from the pope 
a bull called Glcricis laicos, which forbade them to grant their 
goods to a layman without the consent of the pope. clerical 
Armed witli this, they mot the king’s next demand 
with a refusal. Edward retaliated by ordering the naTtivKea. 
chief justice to announce that no suit in which a clergyman was 
plaintiff should be heard, but that all against them ootiawryof 
should bo tried ns nsnal. This meant that the clergy oierey. 
mightbe robbed ivith impimitj-, and accordingly the clergy by degrees 
gave yvay , some making the king a gift, others leaving victoir of 

money where tlio king’s officers could find it, and Edward, 
others pajing large sums for protection. Tlie archbishop, however, 
was still holding out, when help came from another quarter. 

Edward’s plan was to attack France from Flanders in person, 
and to send an army to Gnienne under Hnmphroy Bohun, Earl ot 
Hereford, tho constable, and Eoger Bigod, Earl of Befaeaiof 
Norfolk, the marshal. Eager, however, irritated by invaaiytanca 
tho exactions, refused to go, sajing that ho was thKooseives. 
only hound to follow tho king’s person. ‘ ‘ By God,” said the king, 

‘ ‘ you shall either go or hang.” “ By God, sir king, I will neitlier go 
nor hang,” was the answer ; and the ear] kept his word. Edward 
hadnotime to press the quarrel, so he mode terms with sees 

the clergy, summoned his tenants to London, per- tomandera. 
snaded diem to grant him an aid, and then crossed to Flanders. 

This was the barons’ chance. They marched to London, forbade 
tho collection of tho aid, and insisted that die young Princo ot 
Wales, who had been left as regent, shoidd confirm noueuionof 
tho Great Charter and the Charter of the Forest, at earoM. 
tho same time adding a danse forbidding tho collection of most lands 
of taxes without tho consent of Parliament. Tliis couamationof 
document, which is called die “ Confirmation of the mocimitara. 
Cliarters,” was dien signed by Edward at Ghent. 

Meanwhile things had gone wrong in Scotland. A gentleman 
named William M'allace, who had murdered an Beuouitmof 
Englishman, gathered round him a number of 'W’aUaoe. 
enemies to the English side, and, gradually becoming strong enough, 
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attacked the forces of the gaardian. With great military skill he con- 
BofeatofOam- trived to attack the English army at Cambuskenneth, 
baskennath. jigar Stirling, rvhen half ofithad crossed the Forth hy 
a long and narrow bridge. Those who had crossed were utterly cut 
to pieces, andWarreime had the mortification to see his army ruined. 
The next year, however, Edward himself invaded Scotland, and 
Edward attacked Wallace at Falkirk. In spite of Wallace’s 
invadea most careful arrangement of his army, in circles of pike- 

Sootiond united hy archers and backed hy cavalry, Edward 

rSSr^Md succeeded in beating the Scots by attacking their rear, 
fcUofWaUaco. power was completely overthrown. 

The kingdom, however, was not yet conquered. The districts 
comyn’s north of the Forth stiU held out, and placed at their 
reboUion, Jiead Jolm Comyn, the nephew of Balliol. Comyn 
had some success in 1303, but Edward again invaded the country 
Buputessedby “^d forced him to submit. The insurgents were 
Edward allowed to purchase their pardon by fines, and offers 
were even made to Wallace, hut were rejected. Shortly afterwards 
that leader was captured, taken to London and executed as a 
traitor. His death made him the martyr of Scottish independence. 

All this time Bohert Bruce (the younger), Earl of Garrick, the 
grandson of the rival of Balliol, had usually been on the English 
lusboutonot and had been consulted hy Edward about the 

Sobert Brace, management of the kingdom; but in 1306 he de- 
termined to try for the crown himself, murdered Comj-n, and was 
crowned at Scone. His chances seemed very poor, as he had 
against lum not only tho English, but also the relations of Balliol 
and tho Lord of Lome. His forces in the field were soon defeated, 
and he with difficulty maintained himself in tho woods and 
Beatbof mountains. Though the danger did not seem great, 
Edward. Edward was preparing to crush it himself, when his 
death near Carlisle, in 1307, brought Ids reign to a close, and 
totally changed the prospects of U>e Scottish king. 

TJdward was twice married, first to Eleanor of Castile, and then 
to Margaret, sister of tho French Idng. He left three sons who 
ourvived him 
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Edward II., 1307-1327 (20 3-cars). 

Bom 1284; Married, 1308, Isabella of Franco. 

Chit/ Charaettn of iht Reign. — Thomas of Lancastoi, PioTs Gaveston,, 
Robert Bruce, Roger Slortimer, Hugh Dcsptnser (father and son), and 
Adam Orloton. 

Edw.vrd, Prince of Wales, who succeeded his father nt the age o< 
twont 3 --three, vras handsome, accomplished, and en- character of 
gaging ; hut his reign was one of the most ruinous in Edward n. 
English histor}-. The chief camses of his misfortune were his love 
of pleasure and his attachment to favourites. 

The word ‘ ‘ favoweite ” is one which may easily be misunderstood. 
It may mean a man or woman on whom a king lavishes honours 

and wealth, or it mav mean a councillor on whoso 

support tbo king robes, Favountes of both knaus tbe wort 
were hateful to Englishmen of the Middle Ages; the 
former hccauso the king's grants were rightly thought to insreaso 
the weight of taxation hy impovcrWiing the royal estates, the 
latter because tho nobles looked on themselves as the hereditary 
advisers of tho crown, and hated nn\- man who engrossed the 
king's confidence. Ko king, therefore, had a chance of success 
who was not strong enough to stand alone, and so men like 
Edward II., Richard K,, and ITcnry VI, met with their unfortunate 
ends. In England the loader of Uie barons against tlie fevourite 
was alwat-s a a-onitger memher of the royal faraili". 

The first of Edwaul’s favourites was Piers Gaveston. Gaveston 
was the son of a Gascon knight, and had been jpur, 
brought up as Edirard's comp.anioh. He turned out Oavertoa, 

so Kadly tlial tlie late king had dismissed him from court; but 
wben the old king died the young Edward recalled him and made • 
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him Eatl of Cornwall. He was a brave and able soldier, but he 
■was haughly and vain, and irritated the barons past bearing by the 
nictnames he gave them. To this man Edward gave his confidence, 
and loaded him with riches and honour, so that he, a mere upstart, 
outshone the ancient nobles of the realm. 

Gaveston’s antagonist was Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, the son 
of Edmund Crouohback,* younger brother of Edward I. He •was 
Thomas of Earl of Lancaster, Leicester, Lincoln, Salisbur}', and 
i^^er°of the Eerbj', and was b}’ far the most powerful subject the 
opposition, ipijig wLom GavBston called 

“ the hog.” His friend, the Earl of 'Warwick, was “ the black dog.” 
« At his father’s death Edward only advanced as far as A 3 Tshire, 
and then retired to England to arrange for his marriage and coronation. 
Edward’s WhenhesailedtoFrance,tomarry Isabella, thedaugh- 
favourto ter of the French king, said to be the most beauti- 
xonses the ful woman in Europe, he left Gaveston as regent, and 
harons. Coronation Gaveston walked in the place of 

honour. Enraged at tliis, the barons in Parliament demanded the 
dismissal of Gaveston. Edward had no means to resist, and 
Gaveston himself was forced to swear that he would never return 
to England. The king, however, appointed him Lord-Deputy 
of Ireland, and in 1309 he was ordered by the king, with the con- 
sent of a considerable part of the baronage, to come back to court. 

meanwhile the disorders arose which always appeared when the 
Idng -was too weak or too idle to make his power felt ; ■ and in 1310 
Barohs appoint baTons, determined to put a stop to these, came 
thaLorda to Westminster in arms, and, following" the lead of 
conduct the the Oxford Parliament of 1258, appointed a council 
Bo-iremment. t-u^guty-onc bishops and barons, under the name 
of Lords Ordainors, to regulate the king’s household and reform 
the abuses of the kingdom. 

To keep out of the waj’ of the ordainers, the king and Gaveston 
invaded Scotland, where Bruce was too wary to allow them to 
bring him to an engagement. In this expedition Gaveston dis- 
tinguished himself; hut the barons were determined to get rid ot 


* That is, crosshack, or ctusxdcr. Cross Hill, near Banbury, is still 
called Crouch Hill. 
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liitn, and again insisted upon his banialimcnt. This time he \rent 
to Franco and then to the jSfethetlands, but soon Death of 

returned, and in 1312 tlie barons succeeded in Qaveston. 
separating him from the king, and forcing him to surrender at 
Scarborough. He rvas sent as far as Deddington, in Oxfordshire, 
under the care of the Earl of Pembroke, but was there seized by 
tho soldiers of Guy, Earl of Waruick, end executed near KenU- 
worth, in the presence of Lancaster and Hereford. The B<-iying, “H 
you lot the fox go, you ■wiU have to hunt him again,” decided his 
fate. Such murders liad hitherto been almost unknown in Hngland. 

Edward, though heart-broken by the loss of his friend, was power- 
less to avenge his deatli, so he was forced for the time to pardon 
the barons, and then gave his attention to Scotland, successes of 
It was high time that something ahonld he done. Bruce. 
Though Bruce had avoided a great battle, he had steadily been 
seizing castle after castle in the lowlands. Koxhnrgh and Edinburgh 
were already in his hands, and Sthlingwas closelyhesieged, when,in 
1314, Edward prepared with a splendid army to invade Scotland. 

His force woidd even have been stronger had not Lancaster and 
some of his friends tmpatriotically refused to join the expedition. As 
it was, Edward with superiorforces encotmtered Bmoe invasion of 
near Bannockburn, under tho walls of Stirling. Scotland. 
The excellent dispositions of Bruce, who destroyed Defeatnt 
the En^ish archers with a charge of cavalry, over- 
balanced tlie superior numbers. The English were defeated, and 
numbers of the fugitives were killed in their attempt to force tbehr 
way through a hostile country. 

Encouraged bj' their success, the Scots helped the Irish in an 
attomnt to overtlvrow the English rule, and for some , 

V ^ Irlsli tnsmiTCC- 

time Edward Bruce, the younger brother of tlio tion helped uy 
Scottish king, seemed likely to become King of the co . 
Ireland; but his death at the battle of Dundalk, in 1318, ruined 
tho cause, and the surviving Scots returned home. 

For a time tho Scots had it all their own way on the border, 

captured Berwick, and defeated the English at 

* ix.ai. Invasion of 

Mvton-on-SwaiQ, and tneir presence kept tne EnBi&ndbT 

*’ . ' , . !• a til® Scots* 

northern coimties m constant apprehension, ana 
threw hack the rising prosperity of that part of the country. 
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To add to the English misfortunes, the years 1315 and 1316 
were times of famine; the crops failed, and prices were so high 
Pamine of that many perished from hunger ; bands of robbers 
1314 and 1316. traversed the country, and the nobles made matters 
worse by turning adrift the retainers who usually lived in their 
castles, and were fed and clothed at their expense. 

The result of these disasters was to add to the power of the Earl 
of Lancaster, who was able to dismiss the king’s officers and to 
Power of bring his own friends into power. Among these was 
^^seof^hT'* ^ young nobleman named Hugh Despenser, the son 
Despensers. of a baron of the same name, and grandson of the 
justiciar of Simon de Montfort. He was made the king's chamber- 
lain, and soon became as great a friend of the king as Gaveston 
bad been. Though the Despensers were great English barons, 
the favour of the Idng soon made them unpopular with their 
fellows. Lancaster headed the attack on his former friend, and 
Tarfiament in 1321 demanded and secured the banishment of the 
Despensers. 

Owing, however, to an insult offered to the queen by one of the 
Lancastrian party, who refused her admission to Leeds Castle in 
Kent, a reaction took place in the king’s favour; and 
iancaotemt when proofs Were found that Lancaster had been 
urfa^Muraii corresponding with the Scots, Edward, in 1322, felt 
of the taroM. enough to attack the barons. Before the 

king’s forces Lancaster and his friends retreated towards Scotland, 
but were intercepted at Boroughbridge on the Ure, by the governors 
of York and Carlisle. Hereford was slain, and the rest were forced 
to surrender. Lancaster, ivith many of his followers, were exe- 
cuted at Pontefract, to revenge the death of Gaveston ; and Boger, 
Lord Mortimer, was imprisoned in the Tower. 

After the fall of Lancaster, a Parliament met at York which 
laid down a most important principle, namely, that what concerns 
the whole realm must be treated of by a complete Parliament 
This was intended to prevent the barons from taking power into 

_ . their own hands, os they had done when they op- 

CommoM Bata . , , , , , . , . ,, . , 

aBkarata pointed the lords ordamers, out it really admitted 
teeiBiaOotv. Commons to a share in legislation. 

The king now made onotlier invasion of Scotland, but was unable 
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to bring riic Scots to tm eiigiigeincirt, iriiilo his annir t'^ns starvctl 
l)y tho rievastation of the country. He \vns, therofoTe, eiisastei* 
obliged to retreat, and tlic Scots made an all hut inBcotiand. 
Riicccssful attempt to surprise him ns ho lay at Byland Abboy, m 
yorksliire. In 1323 a truce tens concluded ■vritli Scotland for 
thirteen years. 

In 1325 a diflicultj- arose about Guienne, and Qncen Isabella 
went to Franco to sottlo it. There sho rvas joined by her 
son Eda-ard, who camo over to do homage for Queen rBaneiia 
Guienno in his father’s stead. At Bari.s also sbo 
mot Mortimer, who had escaped from the Tower in ■witnsiQTtitnw. 
1324, and tho two entered into a conspiracy to overthrow Bio 
De.spensers. In spite of Edward’s efforts, she and Mortimer, with 
tho Prince of Wales, landed at Onvell in Suffolk, and were soon 
joined by tho queen’s friends and by the old followers of Lancaster, 

The king, finding ho could trust no one, tied with tho De- 
spensers to the west. Meanwhile, under the influenco of Adam 
Orlcton, Bishop of Hereford, tho plot had developed „ 

. .. ! 1 f ...... Fate of 

into ono for tho dethronement of Edward Inmself, Edward’* 

The king made an attempt to escape by sea ; but twond*. 

contrary winds drove him hack, and at last, ono after another, 

tho two Despensers and Edward himself fell into the hands of 

the insurgents. Tho elder Despenser was c.vecutod at Bristol, the 

younger was Irang at Hereford on a gallows fifty feet high. 

Edward’s fate was soon determined. Ho was left at Kenilworth, 
while n Parliament was summoned at Westminster, where Orlcton 

asked the memhers whether they would have tho _ 

. , , i. t • ^ Dotnroijcjnont 

father or the son for king. Shouts were raised for xmi dcutn 

tho son, and tho Parliament tlioa drew up articles of 
deposition, while a deputation, with Orlcton at its head, was sent 
to Kenilworth to withdraw from tlie king tlie allegiance of his 
subjects. When this had been done, tlie lord chamberlain broke 
his rod of ofliee, and tho reign was considered at an end. Edward’s 
person was inlnisted to the keeping of his deadly enemies, and 
within a few months his murdered corpse was exposed to view at 
Berkeley Castle, near Bristol, and then quietly buried. Tlie plea 
tliat ho had died a natoal death deceived no ono. 

The reign of Edward H. saw the dissolution of the Knights 
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Templars. This order of militarr mpnks, rvith the Hospitallers 
or Knights of St. John, and the German hnights, arose out of 
the Cmsades. "When Palestine was lost, the Knights of St. John 
retired to Rhodes, which they fortified as a bulwark against the 
adrandng Mahometans, whDe the German knights fought against 
the heathens who stdl lived along the shores of the Baltic. The 
Templars, on the contrary, gave np their work and lived in idleness, 
while their great wealth and military training made them formidable 
subjects. Accusations of ilWife and of heresy were brought against 
them, the order was <Kssolred by the pope in 1312, and most 
of their wealth went to the jinights of St. John. 

During the thirteenth centnry the most popnlar order of religious 
persons was tliatcf the Friars, of which the two chief branches were 
the Franciscans, or Grey Frians, founded by St. Francis in 1207, and 
the Dominicans, or Black Friars, founded by St. Dominic in 1216. 
Unlike the monks with whom they wete often at variance, the friars 
did not confine themselves in monasteries, but travelled about the 
country, preaching and devoting themselves to the care of the poor 
and the sick. Their devotion made them very popular, and many of 
the most saintly and learned men of the time joined their ranks, 
while their habit of preaching gained them great political inflnence, 
which as they were nsually on the popnlar side was very important. 
Afterwards they grew lazy and sensual, and then they fell into ill- 
repute. i 
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Edw.uid hi., 1327-1377 (50 years). 

Bom 1312 ; married, 1328, Philippa of Hainault. 

Chiff CharacUrt Hit i?ei?n.-^Ro"er Mortimer, tbo Black Prince, John 
ol Gaunt, Archbishop Stratford, Henrj’ Earl of Lancaster, and his son 
licnty Duke of Lancaster, IVilliam of Wykeham, John IVycliltc, 
Lords Latimer and Iscvillc, and Alice Perrers. 

The nevr king was in his fifteenth year when he ascended the 
throne. Henrj', Earl of Lancaster, the j'oungcr brother of Earl 
Thomas, was the leading man in the king’s standing council, hut 
the cltief power was in the hands of Isabella and Mortimer. 

The first difficulty was with Scotland. In spite of the truce, the 
Scots had invaded tlio north of England. Their army of horsemen 
was so rapid in its movements that it was hard to -invasitm ot 
bring them to action, and when Edward had at tbo scots, 
length discovered their position, they avoided battle by a sudden 
retreat. Happilj' for both countries, peace was soon Peace wttb 
afterwards concluded at NrirUrampton, and the inde- Scotland, 
pendence of Scotland was fully recognized. The next year Eohert 
Bruce died, and was succeeded by his son David, who was the first 
of the Scottish kings to bo anointed with oil at his coronation, thus 
asserting that he reigned as an independent monarch, and not 
merely as a vassal of England. 

The rule of Mortimer was disliked by the Earls of Lancaster and 
Kent, a younger son of Edward I., and in 1330 Mortimer found 
means of executing the latter for treason; hut the same year 
Edward with Lancaster’s help seized Mortimer and had him 
hanged, and henceforward ruled os well as reigned. 

Tliough the cessation of the Scottish wars was a good thing for 
both England and Scotland, it was not popnl.ar with those barona 
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•who owned estates on both sides of the border, who feared to lose 
t ortho other; and in 1332 some of them assisted 

htironotomaho Edward Balliol, the son of the former king, John 
EdtrartBaUioi attempt to dethrone David. For a time 

scottond. succeeded, and defeated David’s forces at Dupplin 
Moor, but soon had to fly the coimtry. 

Edward, who had discountenanced the expedition, now came to 
his assistance, and besieged Berwick. The Soots tried to relieve 
it, and were defeated at Halidon Hill, 1333; Ber- 
■wick fell into the hands of the English, and has 
been cotmted as one of the possessions of the English 
king ever since. Balliol •was again placed on the 
throne of Scotland, and David fled to France, but •was 
very soon restored by the Scots, and Balliol was expelled the 
country. A second invasion by Edward and Balliol produced no 
result. 

In the time of Edward I. we saw that the Scots had begun 
’Scots rooeivo policy of allying with France against England, 
haipfirom This was always their plan, and now Edward’s 
interference made them call for French aid. This 
was given. In 1336 Philip invaded Gascony, and the result was 
the outbreak of the great war between England and France. 

AH the brothers of Isabella, wife of Edward II. (see pedigree X.), 
had died in turn, leaving only daughters, and by the Salic law no 
Quostion ortho reign in France; but Edward now de- 

Pronch dared that the rights of the brothers had passed to 

BUCcessUoa. and , . -r t s , , ^ 

Ediwaxd's his mother Isabella, and through her to himself, and 
claim. that, therefore, he should be King of France, instead 
of Isabella's first cousin, Philip of Valois, to whom the French had 
given the crown. This claim of his was entirely an after-thought, 
for in 1329 he had done homage for his dominions to Philip, and it 
was only -when be wanted to punish the French king for helping 
the Scots and for receiving David at his court that he brought 
forward the claim. 

Edward, however, not only persuaded himself that his demand 
was just, but ho also got the English Parliament to believe that it 
would be a good thing for England if he could become King of 
Franco. This was probably due to the idea that if the king liad 
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large foreign possessions Ire would require less taxes, ^j,y 

and also that there would be more trade with France the Ensriiah 
if the two countries were joined; hut it is also eupportea 
thought tliat the English were afraid lest Flanders, to 
which they sent their wool, might fall into the hands of the French, 
and so their trade might bo stopped ; for Flanders was to England 
what Yorkshire is to the Australian wool-growers at tlie present 
day. For these reasons the Parliament was eager to help Edward, 
and to vote taxes to pay for the war. 

Tliis helped to make the Parliament much more important, and 
other causes helped to the same end. In 1322, as we saw, the 
Commons had got a share in legislation, but in 1332 importance of 
the knights of the shire are first recorded to have ^aruament. 
deliberated by themselves, and the next year they joined themselves 
to the citizens and burgesses; so that Parliament separauoninto 
separated into two houses, as it is now — the lay and two houses, 
spiritual peers forming the House of Lords, and the knights of the 
shire and citizens and burgesses the House of Commons. 

This change was most important. By birth the knights of the shire 
were of the same class as the lords, often tlicy belonged to tire same 
family ; and their sitting in tlio House of Commons importance of 
prevented the king from playing off one house against chanso. 
the other, as he certainly could have done had the two been 
composed wholly of different classes. Moreover, the spiritual peers 
sat with the lay nobles, so that they could not be played off against 
one another. This helped Parliament to act as a whole. In the 
French estates, on the contrary, tlie nobles, clergj’, and commoners 
sat in separate chambers, and the king used to play off two classes 
against the third ; this cotild not be done in England. 

In 1337 Edward assumed the title of King of France, and pre- 
pared for war. The Parliament had granted him money ; he had 
next to look out for men and allies. For an army ^aaiainsof 
Edward relied neither on the feudal array nor on the troops, 
militia ; he used hired soldiers, as England has alwaj's done since, 
when soldiers have been wanted. He was able to pay them well, 
as ho had plenty of money, and young men of all clas-ses who 
thought they had a turn for fighting flocked to bis banners. They 
took service under some great man, and the whole army was 
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formed into divisions, thoroughly well armed and rudely drilled. 
The best soldiers were the archers. 

For allies, Edward, of course, had the Flemings, at the head ot 
whom waathe great master-brewer of Ghent, J acques Van Artaveld ; 

but he also made friends with the small states on the 

Allles« 

east of Prance and with the Emperor, so he had 
hopes of bringing an immense force to bear upon the French long. 

The next question was the point of attack. Three routes pre- 
sented themselves, first by way of Flanders, second by the river 
Seine, and third by way of Gascony. Of these, 

Invasion Of * , , *^t 

France by way Edward, in order to be with his allies, chose the first. 

On his arrival, however, he found that his fidends, 
though willing to receive subsidies, were unwilling to risk themselves 
in the field. He invaded France, but Philip wisely 
declined a pitched battle, and having exhausted his 
money and loaded himself with debt, Edward returned the next 
year to England. Parliament granted him the enor- 
mous tax of the ninth kmb, the ninth fleece, and 
the ninth sheaf in his dominions, and, having collected a new 
fleet and army, Edward prepared to return. 

He learnt, however, that Philip had prepared a vast fleet at 
Sluys to prevent his passage. The French fleet was formed in four 
lines, but Edward arranged that each ship of men-atr 
arms should be supported in its attack on a French 
ship by two vessels filled with archers, who shot down the French- 
men on the deck ; the men-at-arms then boarded, and in this way 
line after line was defeated, and the ships either sunk or taken 
prisoners. The French loss was enormous, and for tbirtj- years the 
^ ^ , English had complete command of the seas, and could 

EneUsii cam ir , , — 

command of go to and fao as they chose. From Sluys Edward 

went to Brussels, but his new invasion of France was 
afailure,anditwasnottilll346,whcnhechnngedhisbase of operations 
to the mouth of the Seine, that any success was won (Sec map, p. 146). 
Meanwlule Edward was terribly pressed for money, and he con- 
, ceived the idea that his officers were cheatine him of 

.Quarrel with i ■« . i ® 

Arouhtshop the taxes they collected. Accordingly he hurried to 
England in 1340, dismissed tlio Chancellor Eobert 
Rtratford with the other officials, and accused .Tohn Stratford, 


Battle ot Sluya 
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Arclibisliop of Canterbury, of -wasting his money, and ordered him 
to answer the charge before the Court of Exchequer. This Stratford 
refused to do, and the peers hacked him up in demanding that a peer 
should never be tried except before his peers assembled in Ml 
Parliament. Edward was forced to yield, and he also made three 
otlier concessions of great importance. 

Eirst, that the accounts of the kingdom shordd be audited by 
auditors elected in Parliament; second, that ministers should be 
appointed by consultation between the king and his concessions to 
lords, and should be sworn before Parliament to keep parliament, 
the law; third, at tlie bcgirmmg of each Parliament ministers were 
to resign their offices into the king’s hands, and be compelled to 
'answer complaints brought against them. The first of these gave 
Parliament complete control over the purse, for they not only were 
to vote taxes, but also to inquire how the money had been spent; 
the second and third established what is called responsibility of 
ministers to Parliament. These concessions were revoked by the 
king the next year ; but they show what the statesmen of the four- 
teenth century aimed at, and how strong Parliament had become. 

For five years little had been done in the French war, butin 134C 
Edward changed his base of operations to the mouth of the Seine. 
He did this because a dispute had arisen about the 

, - T. . ... Invasion of 

succession to tlie duchy of Bnttany, and of course s-tancopy-way 
ho took the side of one candidate and Philip of the 
other ; accordingly, in July, 134G, he roised a new army and landed in 
Normandy. After plundering Caen, Edward reached Aiiieawith 
Bouen, and finding the bridge over the Seine held in Brittany, 
force, ho turned towards Paris, and, after burning and plundering 
Vernon and Mantes, be reached tho neighbourhood of that city. 
His movements were followed by Philip on the right bank of the 
river. Edward's object was to reach Flanders, and by a clever feint 
on Paris ho decoyed Philip from tho bridge of Poissj’, seized it, and 
eroded tho Seine. 

Ho then marched north, but the river Somme, which runs slow 
and deep tlirough a marshy soil, I>arrcd hisp.atli ; tho Retreat 
bridges were all held or destroyed, and Philip was towards 
close behind him. (See map, p. 145.) mandor*. 

It seemed that Edward would bo shut into the comer between 
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the Somme and the sea, when, by threats and bribes, he induced a 
PaasaBooftiie peasant to lead the army across a ford still called 
Somme. Blanchetaque, or white shingle, where the mouth of 
the Somme could just he crossed at low tide. A body of horsemen 
hatred the passage, hut the English fought their way across with 
the courage of despair, and Pliilip only arrived in time to see the 
incoming tide cutting him off from the rear of the English forces. 



ri-xx or CBicT* 

Arrived on the north side of the river, Edward turned to hay on the 
high ground behind the village of Crccy, where the ground slopes 
away on three sides for b distance of some si.v hundred yards from 
a' windmill which still marks the spot, and tiicrc, on Saturday, 
August 2Gtli, 134G, ho ■waited for Philip, who had gone hack to 
croas the Somme at Abbevfllc, to come and attack him. 

The rest was a great help to the English, and they made good use 
of it to prepare for the coming fight. Edwartl drew up lu.s men on 
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tho hiDside, ■with iheir backs to tlic light, in tliree bodies, each 

composed of men-at-arms and archci's. All were on , 

foot. The archers of each uody were arranged in fortbefenttio 
lines bebmd one another like a harrow, so that the 
rear ranks could shoot over tho heads of tlieir fellows. 

Behind the archers stood tlie men-at-arms. The first division, led 
by the Prince of Wales, now a lad of fifteen, and the Earls of 
Warwick and Oxford, was in front ; the second, under tlie Earl of 
Northampton, a little in tlie rear on one side ; the third in reserve. 
Edward is said to have had in these divisions only four thousand 
men-at-arms and twelve thousand archers ; but he had certainly 
camp-followers, and a body of archers had been told off to guard 
the baggage. Against this small but highly trained arm}' Philip 
brought an immense but inefficient force. It was of 
the old feudal pattern, and the only infantry were 
a number of hired Genoese cross-bowmen, and a few serfs dragged 
unwillingly to tlie fight. To add to his disadvantages, Philip made 
the attack at the end of a long day’s march, when the army was 
tired and disorganized, and when tire strings of the crossbows were 
drenched with rain. 

Under these circumstances the English quietly stood their ground, 
and poured upon tho surging crowd arrows that pierced the Joints 
of the knights’ armour, and brought tlieir horses to 
the ground, while tho uTetclied cross-howmen fell in 
heaps, or were trodden down by the impatient horsemen. When at 
length the French, hy mere weight of numbers, reached the Engh'sh 
ranks, the two foremost closed up, and when night fell were still 
unbroken, while the French army was in hopeless confusion. 

' Philip, wounded, fled from the field to La Broye, and thence to 
Amiens, his brother was killed, and numbers of nobles were slain 
or taken prisoners. The next day a dense mist pre- aontor the 
vented the French from ral]}'ing, and the slaughter 
of that day ivns said to have been greater than that of the fight, 
itself. The glory of the day was given to Edward, Prince of Wales, 
and ever since tlie words “ Ich dien” (/ serve ) — said to have been 
the motto of the blind King of Bohemia, who had fallen in tho fight 
as the ally of the French king — have been the motto of the Princes 
of Wales. 


The fight. 
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From Orecy' Edward marched to Calais, to which he laid siege- 
By this time he had lost faith in his Flemish allies, who had 
siepe ot murdered his friend, the great brewer, Van Artaveld, 
Calais. and the possession of Calais would give him a port of 
his own. Moreover. Calais was famed for its pirates, who annoyed 
the merchants of the southern coast ; and if ho could win it, he 
would not only rid himself of this evil, but also would secinre a 
mart for the English wool. Against Calais Edward used no engines 
of war, hut simpl}' formed hb lines round it, and waited till famine 
should subdue tlie garrison. To raise the siege Philip levied a new 
army, and also persuaded his allies the Scots to invade the northern 
coimties, and help to divert the attention of the Englbh. Botli 
these attempts were unsuccessful, for when it came to the point 
Philip dared not rbk another battle. 

Hb Scottish allies fared even worse. The Scots had crossed tlio 
border, and were harrj'ingXortlnimbcrlnnd andHurliam, when they 
inTaaionof learned that the lords of the horder, Percy and 
the Soota. Xevillo, and the Archbishop of York, witli an armj* 
raised by the encouragement of Queen Philippa, were ready to 
attack them. The battle was fought on October 17, 1346, at a 
place afterwards known as Nevill’s Cross, near Durham, and, as at 
Crecy, the Englbh archers showed tlicir superiority over feudal 
cavalry. The inv.rders wore totally routed, and David King of 
Scots was taken prisoner and convcA'cd to London. 

For nearly a year Calab held out, and at last, when their supplies 
were exhausted, the garrison agreed to treat. Edward declared Ids 
cajituro ot intciUion of punishing them for their piracy, but was 

Calais. moved to gentler emmseb by the entreaties of bis 
wife Philippa. To secure lib now conquest, Edward took most 
careful measures. All the inliahitante who wotild not invear 
allegiance to the Englbh king were expelled, anti their place 
supplied by colonists from England. Privileges were granted to 
the citizens, and it svas onicred that all woolgoingto the Continent 
should para through Calais, which secured for it a flourishing trade. 
The defences wore put in gooil order, and a strong garrison 
mainlined. Tiie English of those days tlioughl ns much of Calais 
as wo now do of Gibraltar. 

Tlie capture of Calab brings to a close the fir-t part of the war. 
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Edward had been successful in the north, and his general, the Earl 
of Derby, son of Earl Henry of Lancaster who died 1345, had 
distinguished himself greatly by defending Gascony close of first 
against superior numbers. For his services there he partortue-war. 
was raised to the rank of duke, being the second to hold that rank 
in England. 

For a time the thoughts of all were turned from the war by the 
Black Death. This terrible pestilence, which broke out in China, 
gradually made its way to Europe ; it reached Con- 3 ,j,o mack 
stantinoplo in 1347, and England in 1349. Its Death, 
lar-ages were terrible, and were helped on by the filthy habits of the 
people and their neglect of all sanitary precautions ; for it is known 
that some monks, whoso monaatciy had been supplied with good 
water, were hardly touched by tlie plague at all. It is hard to know 
how many persons died, but two Archbishops of Canterbmy were 
cut down the fust year, and it is stiid that in tlie East and West 
Ridings of Yorkshire one-half the priests died. In those days there 
wore no registers of deaths kept, so we can only guess at tho 
number of tlie victims, but these were so inuncrous as to cause & 
great crisis in tlie history of wages and agriculture. 

At this time all England was divided into manors. The lord of 
tho manor usually omied half tho soil, a portion was in tho hands 
of freemen, and tlie remainder was held by villeins, -hib manorial 
Tho villeins paid the lord for their houses and land arstom. 
by doing for him certain fixed services, and paying certain dues ; 
tlieso, however, could not ho altered, and so long as they were paid 
tho villein could not bo turned out. The lord cultivated his own 
land tluough his b.-iiliff, who supplemented the custoraar}- services 
by hiring the poorer vilieins as labourers. Each manor had its mill 
and dovecot. Tho vlUoins were all obliged to get their com 
ground at tlie lord's mill; and they were not allmved to keep 
pigeons, hut overj' villein had his pig and his poultiy, and vciy often 
cattle, which wero pastured on tlie common lands of the manor. 
Wlien tlie lord let his own lands to a farmer, he always let v,-itl> 
them the stock for tlie farm, so tliat Uiero wero no farmers who 
merely rented tlto land from tho laniUord ns they do now. 

For some time tho lonis had been glad to let the villeins pay s 
fixed sum of menoy instead of performing services, because the lords. 
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especially when they were going on a crusade, or had reliefs to pay, 
Kioe Of S®*' ready money ; and when such an 

copyholders, arrangement was made, it was noted down in the roll 
of the manor, and a copy was given to the villein, who was then 
called a copyholder, and his land a copyhold. 

^\^len the Black Death came and killed numbers of labourers, 
wages, of course, rose, and then the landlords were driven to their 
Effects of tho end 1® *• 1 ®*'' fields cultivated. To keep 

Biecit Death, ^.^ges dotvn. Parliament passed several laws, called 
the Statutes of Labourers, forbidding labourers to receive higher wages 
than they had earned before the plague came ; and when it was 
found impossible to enforce these laws, because the cost of living 
had risen too, tlie landlords then tried to find flaws in tlieir villeins’ 
copies, and to do aU they could to make them perform their old 
services instead of paying in money. As the rise in price of 
labour had made the vUleins prosperous, these attempts were 
resented, and for many years the country population was extremely 
discontented. 

For some years after the siege of Calais the French war languished, 
but in 1365, Edward tlie Black Prince — so called Crom his black 
armour — starting from Gascony, made a plundering expedition into 
Second period ^'‘® France, and returned home laden -with 

of the war. Bpoil. The next year he made a raid upon the 
E^Mc^^way provinces south of the Loire ; but this time the King 
ofOascony. gf prance, John, son of Philip of Valois, cut him 
off with an immense army at Poitiers. The French outnumbered 
the English by at least four to one, and so desperate seemed his 


case, that the prince was willing, at the request of the pope’s legates, 
who were present, and, to the credit of the Papacy, doing all they 
coidd to prevent bloodshed, to agree to any reasonable terms j but 
the French demanded that the prince should yield himself a prisoner 
of war, and to this he would not mibrait. 

The scene of the battle is about foiu miles south-east of Poitiers, 
near the farm of Maupertuis. The gromid occupied by the English 
Battle of consisted of an open space of high ground on the 
Boiuers. J, jjj]j Qn between them a ravine 

with a marshy bottom. The Earl of Salisbury’s men were on the 
left; the Earl of Warwick’s division held the ravine and marsh; 
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and tlie prince occupied tlie hill. Ini front of the left iving and 
p.irt of the centre was a hedge, brolcen by a gap opposite to Salis- 
bury’s line. The French, mindful of Crecj», drew up their men- 
at-arms on foot, under the king, tho Duke of Orleans, and the 
dauphin, respectively, and merely sent forward two small bodies of 
cavalrj’ as a forlorn hope. One of these charged the gap, the other 
along the edge of the ravine; but both were repulsed by the 
showers of arrowts sent through and over the hedge. An attack 
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on foot, led by the dauphin, did no better, and Orleans withdrew 
his men from the field. The prince then brought Ids men off the 
hill to support his left and centre ; and ordered a general advance 
to meet tho king’s division, at the same time sending a handful of 
mounted men round the hill to take the French in semitof 

rear. John disdained to fly, and after a bloody theijattlo. 

combat he found himself tho prisoner of the prince whose terms 
ho had BO disdainfully rejected a few hours before. 

From Poitiers Edward hurried to Englond with his prize, and 
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was received in London ■witli tlie utmost entlmsiasm. Pour years, 
Peace made at Lovcevor, elapsed before peace was concluded, and it 
BretiBUT. ^-as only after the English, under Edward, had suffered 

terrible hardships during an almost unresisted march to Paris, that 
Edward agreed to come to terms. 

The treaty, which was called the Great Peace, was made at 
Bretigny in 1360. By it Edward agreed to give up his claim to the 
Terms of the French crown, and to Normandy, Anjou, and Maine, 
treaty. j-.g. to tlie possessions derived from Henry II. On 
the other hand, ho was to have in full sovereignty the whole of 
the duchy of Aquitaine, which had como to England through 
Eleanor, the wife of Heniy 11., Ponthien, which was the dowry of 
Margaret, second wife of Edward I., and his recent conquest, Calais. 

By this arrangement Edward secured the advantage of extensive 
possessions in the wine-growing districts of the south of France, 
BcBniisofthe entrance for his wool and his soldiers into the 
war. north, and a great accession to the glory of the 
English name. In return for these advantages he gave up the 
empty dream of uniting the crowns of the two countries. The new 
possessions in the south were created into a principality, which was 
conferred on the Black Prince. In 1357 a treaty was made 
with David, and both France and Scotland were bound over 
Treaty wnn ransoms for their captive kings. The 

Scotland. Scots paid their instalments with difficulty, but it 
was found quite impossible to raise the stipulated sum in France ; so 
John returned to England,and died during his residence in this country. 

The validity of the treaty of Bretigny depended on the mutual 
renunciation by the English and French kings of the claim to the 
Cause of fresn crouTi and the suzerainty over the ceded provinces 
trouble. respectively. Tire formal ceremony was delayed by 
the lawyers, and in the end this delay was the cause of the renewal 
of hostilitios. 

While England and France had been at war, Spain had been 
state f convulsed by the cruelties of Pedro the Cruel, King 
tatB of Spain. Castile. His unpopularity was so great that his 
illegitimate brother, Henry of Tmstamaro, formed a plan to dethrone 
him, and called to his aid many of the professional soldiers who had 
been lately fighting for the French or Xhiglish. He was succcs-sful, 
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and Pedro appealed for Pelp to llie EngBsli. The Black Prince, ont 
of a false idea of tlie duty of princes to dethroned 
sovereigns, gave him his aid, and defeated Henrr' of tno Black 
Trastamare in 1367 at Najara, near Yittoria,Tn Spain ; 'Prince. 

but Pedro was •unable to pay the expenses of the expedition, as he 
had prornised, and the Prince, loaded with debt and smitten vrith 
disease, returned to Bordeaux. To pay his creditors, Edward 
levied taxes on his French subjects ; this was resented, and the 
people of Aquitaine appealed to their superior lord, the King of 
France, who summoned Edward to answer for his conduct. This, 
of coinse, led to ■nur. 

The second stage of the ■war opened with far less advantage to 
the Engli^ than the first. The enthusiasm of the nation had 
cooled, and men were less eager than before to offer of 

themselvea as soldiers. Besides, the French soldiers tho-war. 
were very different from those who had fought at BadproBpeota 
the beginning of the war. In a long war the feudal eubUoI'- 
' system always broke down, and then the French had to adopt the 
English plan of hiring soldiers. These men were well trained, and, 
we may take it, made as good soldiers as the English had-, so they 
could no longer rely on rvinning against superior numbers as of 
old, and in any fight the cliances are that the^invaders rvill ho . 
ontnumhered. Moreover, the French king, Charles T. , was a very 
clever man, and had adopted as his motto that the French never 
ought to fight pitched battles with the English, but should content 
themselves with small ddrmishcs, cutting off supplies and stragglers, 
and harassing tire invaders -without bringing on a decisive engage- 
ment. Under these circumstances the renewal of the war was all 
in favour of the French, and they rapidly overran the English 
provinces, in spite of all tlie efforts of the Black Prince. 

The war began in 1369, and in 1372 the English suffered a 
disaster which made their case hopeless. Since the battle of Sluj's 
they had had the command of tlie sea, hut in 1372 noMortue 
they lost this advantage ; for the Spaniards, who were 
now- under Henry of Trastamare— for Pedro had been T>eteat on 

murdered — were on the side of the French, and in that Booheiie. 

year tlie Spanish fleet completely defeated the English under the Eari 
of Pembroke, near Bochelle. Afterthisthe Frenchmade way rapidly. 
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sliould eet an example of the duties of clergymen ; lie also trans- 
lated the New Testament, and published in a popular style 
tracts which appealed to the intelligence of the common people. 
Wyclifle was not the only man to write against the clergy — tlie 
whole literature of the time is full of satire on the monks and friars; 
and Chaucer’s Prologue to the “Canterbmry Tales" gives us a very 
good idea of the feelings udth which some of the orders were regarded. 
The disasters of the French war were naturally charged on the 
^ party in power, and in 1371 Parliament petitioned 

r^iaceu by the king to dismiss all his clerical officers. This gave 
laymen. joim of Gaunt an opportunity of appointing his own 
friends ; but they proved worse administrators than the clergy they 
had displaced. 

A reaction, therefore, ensued, and in 1376 a Parliament was 
elected, under the influence of the Black Prince and William 
of Wykeham, which attacked the king's new advisers. Some 
Tbeoood them were very corrupt, and had made friends 
pfliuamtmt. with the king’s mistress, Alice Perrers. Accordingly 
impBaoh- the Commons proceeded to impeach, that is, prose- 
menta. before the House of Lords, Lords Latimer and 

Neville. It was the first time that tlie Commons had attacked tlio 
king’s ministers in this way. The persons impeached, and also 
Ahoe Perrers, were condemned and pimislicd, and William of Wyke- 
ham came hack to power. This Parliament is knoivn as the Good 
Parliament, 

Unfortunately the Black Prince died in 1376, and many feared 
tliat John of Gaunt would try to set aside the little son of the Black 

_ ... Prince, and make himself king on Edward’s death ; 

^ death of the uut tlie Commons insisted tiiat Kichard should he 
recognized ns heir-apparent. John of Gaunt then 
called anoUier Parliament, which reversed the acts of its pre- 
decessor. To revenge himself on Wykoliam, ho also allied himself 
Heath ortbo ''’^Ih Wycllffe, and defended him when ho was snm- 
moned by the bishops to appear before them at St 
Paul’s. These violent proceedings caused much _diPContfint, and 
matters were in this position wlien the king died, in 1377. 
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Eich.U!D n., 1377-1399 (22 years). 

Boml.3GG; married, \ 1382, Anne of Bohemia. 

( 139G, Isabella of France. 


Chxtf Charactert. of the Seiffn . — John of Gaant and Henrj* Bolingbroke ; 
Thomas, Dnke of Gloucester ; Edmund, Date of York ; Oe Vere, Earl 
of Oxford ; NeWIle, Archbishop of York ; the Earl of Arundel ■ 
Arundel, Archbishop of Canterbury; Sit Simon Burley; Thomas 
Mourbray, Dnke of Norfolk ; John Wycliffe ; and IVat Tyler. 

Os Edward’s deatli, his grandson Richard, the son of the Black 
Brinco, was made king. He was only eleven years old, which was 
a Very unfortunate thing for the kingdom, ns his lot Dimcnjaasof 
had fallen in troublous times. Not only was the war tueroicm. 
with France still going on, but also there was reason to expect 
difSculties in England. 

Besides the Black Prince, Edward in. had had fonr grown- 
up sons, and he had provided for them by marrying them to rich 
heiresses. Thns Lionel, Duke of Clarence, married ■woait'- otthe 
the heiress of the De Burghs, who had great estates royal family, 
in Ireland ; John of Gaunt married the heiress of Henry, Duke 
_ of Lancaster; Edmund, Earl.of Cambridge, and afterwards Dnke of 
York, married a daughter of Pedro the Cruel; and Thomas of 
Woodstock, afterwards Duke of Gloucester, married a co-hoiress 
of tho Bolmns of Hereford. The daughter o. Lionel, Dnko 
of Clarence, married tho Earl of March ; while John of Gaunt’s 
eldest son, tlie Earl of Derby, was married to the sister of 
Gloucester’s wife. The result of these marriages, which took place 
in Edward’s lifetime or soon after, was to collect very lorge estates 
in tho hands of the royal family — an arrangement which was likely 
enough to cause trouble. Besides this, the commons were disoon- 
tented, and the whole country had been much oppressed by taxation. 
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and tbc kingdom. Eichard dWikcd tins, and got tlie jndges to 
declare the council illegal. Upon thh, the Duke of Gloncegtcr,Hcnrj’ 
Earl of Derby, son of Jolm of Gaunt, and the Earls of Arundel, 
Notlingliam, and Warrvick, defeated the king's friends, under De 
Vere,atEadcot Bridge, m 1387. A Barlianrent, called the Merciless, 
n-as then summoned to meet in 1388, and the confederated lords 
appealed* of treason tlie Idng’s farourites, Dc Verc, Suffolk, Eerdlle 
Archbishop of York, Six Simon Burley, and others. Some were 
executed and some banished, and tlie chief porver fell into the 
bank of Gloucester. The nest year, 1389, Bichard declored 
him'Clf of age, and took the government into his oum hands. 

Eichard s reign was a time of grenl activity rvith tire Lollards. 
Wycliffe died in 1384, but Richard's wife, Anne of Bohemia, was 
their friend, and under their influence Parliament 
renewed the Statutes of Provisors, Mortmavn, and 
Praerannire. Some even wished to go further, and deprive tlie 
Church of its property, and this naturally made the clergy angry 
with the court, and favourable to the partj- of the nobles. 

In 1389 John of Gaunt returned to England, and aftenrards 
gave his support to the king, who obliged h'lm by making his 
mis 3 eaurort 5 Katharine Swynfoid legitimate, and ■ 

having the deed confirmed by Parliament. These 
children were called the Beauforts. 

In 1394 Arme of Bohemia died, and in 1396 Eichard married 
Isabella, the sister of the Ptench king, and made a truce with 
France for twenty-five years. This trace was distasteful to 
Gloucester and his friends, who thwarted Richard by every means in 
raU of their power, and he, on the other hand, determined 

Giouoester find to crush them once for aE, and to rule as lie thought 

Ida aiends. ^ plans witti great skfll, 

won over the Earls of Derby and Kottingham to his side, and then, 
in 1397, suddenly arrested the others and accused them of treason. 
Arundel was executed, nndhishrother, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
was banished. “Vrarwick was imprisoned; hut when Gloucester 
Bhould have been tried, it was announced that he had died at Calais. 
Every onehelievedthathehad been marderedby order ofhisnephew. 

Having thus got rid of his opponents. Richard called a Parhament 
* To appeal is to deliberatelv charge. 
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at WcstiniuHtcr. On previous occa.sions tlio Commons tod been 
etrong beennso they Imd boon eupported by the roriiajocnt or 
military power of tlio noble.? ; but now that tliis was 
broken, they were overawed by tbo king's body-guard of Cheshire 
nrciicrs, and avero compelled to annul the acts of tho ^lercilcts 
Parliament. At a second meeting held at Shrorvsbury they granted 
the king customs for life, which deprived them of control over 
Ihopur^e, and delegated tlieir avithority to eighteen of their incmber.>:, 
who of coiirso belonged to the king’s party. 

It now seemed as if Richard were absolute, and tho nest yc.ar he 
found an opporUmity of getting rid of his only formidable opponents. 
A quarrel occurred between the Duke of Ilereford, auorreiof 
fonnetly Earl of Derby, and the Duke of Norfolk, Horisfoniond 
formerly Earl of Nottingham. They accused each trorfoifc. 
other of treason, and as tlierc was no evidence except their own 
word, tlio case wa.s decided by single combat. Ilowover, when tho . 
fight was to begin, Richard stopped it, and gave seutcnco that 
Norfolk should be banished for life, and Hereford for ten years, 
•which were afterwards reduced to seven. ' This was unjust, for 
both could not he guilty, and impolitic, for Hereford was by for 
tbo more dangerous of the two. In banishing them Richard stipu- 
lated that they should not coramimicatc -ivith Archbishop Arundel ; 
hut bo promised Hereford that ho should not be deprived of any 
land or goods which came to him by inheritance diuring his exile. 

However, within n short time news was brought that Roger 
llortimer, the heir-app.arent, had been killed in Ire- conflBcation or 
land, and Richard, whoso e.xtravoganco made him JoimofOauni’s 
poor, -was foolish enough to seize the property of ibEueditionto 
John of Gaunt, who had died shortly after his son’s 
exile, to provide funds for an expedition to that country. 

'While ho was in Ireland, the new Duke of Lancaster came 
hack to England and demanded tire estates of his lancaster’a 
father. All those who had favoured Gloucester, or revolt, 
who were aggrieved by Richard’s arbitrary government, flocked to 
his standard; and the Duke of York, who had been left as regent, 
offering no resistance, the whole country passed into tho power of 
Lancaster. Mean'wliileRichardwns detainedin Ireland by contrary 
winds, and when he at kst landed in 'Wales, ho found that tbo army 
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oC Welshmen on -whom he had relied had dispcrocd before' Ins 
arrival. He was then tricked into surrendering liimself into the 
liands of his cousin, and n Parliament, called under the .influence of 
Lancaster, after enumerating his various arbitrary acts, deposed him. 

Hie throne was then claimed hy Henrj' of Lancaster, as the 
descendant of Henry HI. His real claim rested on the ready con- 
Throno claimed clcrgv, nobility, and commons of the realm, 

uyiancaater. thought that the transference of the crown from 
an extravagant and arbitrarj’ king to one who they believed could 
restore order, and secure them from the evils of the late govern- 
ment, ivas tlie best tiling for the countri'. 


CHJEF GENERAL EVENTS UNDER ANGEVIN NINGS 
(SOMETIMES CALLED PLANTAGENETS). 


Quarrel -with Becket 

... 

... n&Ml70 

First settleTnent of English in Ireland 


... 1172 

ftlagna Carta agreed to 

... 

... 1215 

Parliament of Oxford * 

... 

... 1258 

De Srontfort’s Parliament 

... 

... 1205 

Annexation of Wales ... 

... 

... 1281 

Claims to Scottish throne referred to Edward T. 


... 1291 

First complete and model Parliament 


... 1295 

Confirmatio Cartarum agreed to * 


... 1297 

Lords Ordainers named 


... 1310 

Commons admitted to full shore of legislation 


... 1322 

Parliament divided into Lords and Commons 

... 

... 1333 

Hundred years’ war with France begins 


... 1339 

The Black Death 


... 1349 

The Good Parliament 


... 1376 

Peasant Bevolt 


.. 1381 

Death of WycUffc 

... 

... i:m 
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BATTLES, S/£G£S, AID TREATIES, UNDER THE 
ANGEVIN KINGS ^SOMETIMES CALLED ELAN 
TAGENETS). 


TtCJity flf Fninift 



.. 

... 

im 

Siege of Acre 





llDl 

Battle of Danitiic 





i2ia 


Bonvlnea 


.. 


... 

1214 


Lincoln 



.. 


1217 

i. 

Sandwicb 


...» 



1217 

>, 

Toillcbourg ... 

.. 




1242 

11 

Saintes 





1242 

tt 

Lewes 



... 


12G1 

1) 

E%'esbam 





i2fir. 

11 

Diinbar 





12?0 

A 

Cambiiskcnnetb 



... 
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Falkirk 





JGf'S 

t) 

Bannockburn 




... 

1S14 

11 

BorougUbridge 



... 

... 

1S22 

Treaty of Nortliainptou 

... 

... 



1828 

Battle of Ilalidon Hill 

... 

.. 

.. 

... 

1888 

11 

Slays 





1810 

1) 

Crecy 


.. 



1S4G 

Siege of Calais 



... 


134G-7 

Battle o£ ^ScviU’8 Cross 





1810 

11 

Poitiers 





1356 

Treaty of Brctigny 



... 


1860 

Battle of Najarn 

... 


... 

... 

1807 

1) 

Rocliclle 



... 

... 

1872 

11 

Ilndcot Bridge 

... 




1387 

»> 

Otterbume 



... 

... 

138? 
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THE KINGS OF LANCASTER AND YOKE 



XI.— THE HOUSES OF YORK. AND LANCASTER 


rdwanl HI.. 1007-15 
J 


tioi, E<ltmjn«I, John of Gaunt = Blanche 

Puke of t'brciice DuVc of York (3rd fon), 1 of l^ncn^tcf. 
(2nd s<nj. d. 1363. (4th aon), HOI. 1332. 


Phrhppi, = Edmund Morti- 
d, 1331. \ mcr. liarl of 
March (f;rcat- 
j^rand-oQ of 
Roger Mortimer, 
who was 
executed 1330). 


I 

Elizabeth, 
m. ITcnrj* 
Hot'pur. 


1 

Roger, 

Earl ot Jtarch, 
killed 130S. 


Honry IV., 

isi'o-Hin. 

! 

Honry V., Thoma*, John, Humphrev, 
1413-1-522. Duke o( Duke Duke of 

i Clarence, of Bed- Gloucester, 

M21. ford, 1447. 
d. 1435. 

Honry ■yr., 

1422-1451. 


Edmund, Anne — Richard, Edward, 

Earl of March, Earl of Cambridge, Duke of York 

d. 1424. c-xecuted 1415. (elder son), 

killed at Agincourt 1415. 

Richard, Duke ot York, 
killed at Wakefield 1450 


Edward XV., 

1461-1483. 


George. Duke ot Clarence, 
executed 1478. 


Hiohnrd III-j 

1483-1485. 


iSdward V., Richard, Duke ot York, EUzal 
1483. supposed to hare hcen murdered 
in the Tower 1483. 


iieth = 


Henry TII. 



XII.— SCOTTISH KINGS, 1300-1488. 
Robert Bruce, 1300-132D. 


Oavid IT., Jlnr^rel = IVnltcr tlie Stcivnrf, 
J829-1370. j gcDerally epcU Stuart. 

Robert H., 1370-1390, 


Robert XXI., 1390-1406. Robert, DiiWc of Albanr, 
j 0. 1420. 

James X., = Jane Beaufort, Mtinlocli, 

1406-1437. I (sec p. 162). captured at Homildon, 

I d. 1426, 

James XI., 1487-1460. 

James XIX., 1460-1488. 


XHI.— THE KINGS OF FRANCE, 1850-1515 


John XI., 1350-1864. 


Charles V., 1364-1380. Philip, Duke of Bursundr, 
i d. 1404. 


Charles VX., 
1380-1422. 

Charles VXI., 
1422-1461. 

Iiouis XX., 
1161-1483. 

Charles VXXX.. 
1483-1498. 


Louis of Orleans, John, Duke of Burgnndv. 
murdered 1407. murdered 1419, 

I at Montereau. 

Charles, Duke of Orleans, | 

captured at Agincourt, Philip, Duke of Burgundy, 
grandfather of d. 1467. 

Xiouls XXI., I 

1498-1615. Charles (the Bold), 

Duke of Biirgundv 
d. 1477, ■ 

m. Margaret, 
sister of Edward IV. 




ClIAl’TI'.U I. 


llr.NT.Y IV., i;!99-14J3 (14 ycAr^). 


I!orn loCG; nwmoil, | j' 


13^!0, Mar}’ ile Boliuii. 
40.'i, .loan of Navarre. 


Cliiff iJlnrncU'rg nf tht /.V1711. — Arcblii^Hnp Anniilol, tlio Bill of KertU." 
umbctUnd, Ilcnrj- Percy (HoWpur), Owen iJlcmlnwer, Tlioinas Beau- 
fort, and Itenry Beaufort, Bishop of WincIiLStcr. 

The act of the new jjovemment was to imiiri=ou the late 
king. lie had still a good m.rny friends, and the Earl of Rutland, 
son of the Duke of York, Richard’s half-brothois, the 
Earls of lluntingdon and Kent, and tho E.arl of S.alis- 
Iniry, entered into a conspiracy in his favottr, Tlic 
plot was cither betrayed I'v tho Earl of Rutland or detected by his 
father, and those who rebelled were captured by tho common 
uenth or people, who were strong partiwns of Henry. The 
ittchard. gjijjjj. insurrection was to cause tho 

murder of Richard, What was his exact fate is unknown, and this 
uncertainty sera'cd to keep alivo rej)orts that he was still living, 
which added much to Henry’s diflicnltie=. 

Henry’s success liad been much furthered by tho assistance of 
the bisliops, who had been opposed to the Lollardism of Richard’s 
Actne-Bcretico court. They were rewarded, in 1401, by tho passing 
comiinreodo. pf Pp Comburendo, wliioh enabled 

tho ccclcsiastioal courts, on tho conviction of any one of heresy, 
to hand him over to tlic civil powers for execution. This act was 
passed by tlio lords at tho request of the clergy, hut without tho 
consent of tlic Commons. The first person executed for heresy was 
William Sawtre, at one time viewr of Lynn, in Norfolk. Prom this 
time forward executions were not unfreqnent. They are not often 
mentioned by tho chroniclers, but the expenses of burning a heretic 
occur from time to time in the accounts of cities and boroughs. 
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'Henry JV. 

Henry soon found himself in difficulties, both in 'Wales and 
Scotland. In .Wales, Owen 'Glcndowcr, who had formerly been 
in tlic .service of Kichnrd, raised a rebellion, ravaged aiondowcr's 
the lowlands, and retired for safetj' into the fastnesses reu® 
of the country. These tactics made it very difficult to bring him 
to Kittle, and the young Prince of Wales, to whom tho duty was 
entrusted, found the task quho bej'ond his powers. 

With Scotland, since the release of David, the English had. on 
the whole, been on fair terras, but Richard had once, in 1385, 
invaded tho country, and in 1,388 a battle had vrarvith 
been fought at Otterburn between the rival border scotianct. 
lords, Percy and Douglas. Now, however, the Scots refused to 
acknowledge Henry, so he attacked them. With a po\%-erful .army 
he advanced to Leith and burnt the town ; but tlic Scots refused 
to be drawn info a pitched battle, and tlic English, having consumed 
their provisions, returned liomo wifliout glory. The conduct of the 
war was left to Percy, Earl of Northumberland, and his son Henry, 
surnamed Hotspur, In 1402 the Scots wore beaten at Ncsbit Moor 
and at Homildon Hill, wliero the Percies wore fortunnle enough 
to hake prisoners tho Eail of Douglas, and JIurdooh Earl of Fife, 
the son of tho Duke of Albany, brother of the Scottish king. Henry, 
of course, demanded possession of tiio prisoners, and this demand 
led to a quarrel. 

Although tho Percies had been tlio cliief supporters of Henry’s 
attempt against Richard, they complained that the king had never 
repaid them the sums they had advanced. Moreover, neirenion ot 
Hotspur had married Elirabeth Mortimer, the sister Soreies. 
of that Roger who had been declared heir .to Richard II. Her 
brother Edmtmd, the guardian of Roger’s children, who were kept 
by Henry in Windsor Castle, had been token prisoner byGlondower, 
and Homy refused to do anytiiing towards proouring his ransom. 
Exasperated by tliese grievances, the Percies in 1403 formed a con- 
spiiacy, into which they brought the Earl of Worcester, brother 
to the Earl of Northumberland, Douglas, Owen 'Glendower, and 
Mortimer. 

The great object of tlic conspirators was to join their forces, so 
Hotspur andHouglas hurried to the Welsh border, while Nortbum- 
berknd stayed behind to wait for an army of Scots who were to join 
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•=» lIotSDur had raised the men of Cliesliirc, •"•ho ^'e^o 

.SSt™. Stowbrn. th. p»K»lo» of rfoob 

„o.,e.lhl. pmotion oi.h Oloodo,.,. Hoo,,- 

nf the walls, and while the fortunes of the daj were y 

W-Mb, . eb,nc..™,v,.b. roboUnof... o.;op« 

and Dou-las and Worcester were taken pnsoners. , ^ 

once executed, and Henry marched ,, ^^0008 he had 

That crafty nobleman, however, pretended that ^ ^ 

teN.ed were intended for the king’s assistance, and Henry 
himself obliged to accept this explanation. ^ ,,;„„.ercd ; its 

Two yc,ar3 later, in 1405, another conspiraci . .c nng of 

leaders were Scrope, Archbishop of A'ork, t e 

Richard’s ministers, and Thomas -low ^ 

Xottinsham,sonoftheDukeofNorfolkrdiomBmh^^^ 

Mowbray. banished. The insurgents were , 

to say cheated, byJohn, the king's third son,and were ° ®' 

The public execution of a prelate isnoteworthy ^ , g^Xclined 

Church, and shows how much the respect for the cle gj 

since the days of Thomas Becket. cvmnathized wth the 

The Earl of Northumberland, who ^ad symp 
rebels, escaped tlieir fate by flymg to Sco an . jn 

i-ato of he sought aid in that ys northern 

Northumb^ 1408, haling raised a small amy ^ T,„„xrnnr 
mentower. estates, he was defeated and slain at j ^-er 

nearTadcaster. During the whole of the T to 

maintained himself in his fastnesses, and \ the next reign 

attack the English in the plains, and till his death in the next o 

he managed to preserve his independence. durin" the 

These troubles made Heniy’s throne no enx overcome 

earlv vears of his reign, but his abiUty , ted. 

ti,„r„ ooil bv deorees he became firmlj seateu 

krtoe gave him° groat advantages in his relatmn 

toforeigneountries. ScoUand was distrcetedby theambitio^^^^^^ 

Dnke of Albany, the younger brother of the mad Km 

whose son Murdoch was in Henry’s hands ; and when tho^S^ 

sent James, Robert’s little son and heir, to France to 
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the way of liis uncle’s Tiolence, he was captured off Flam- 
, borough Head bj' tlie English. These two captures gave Henry a 
■ great ascendency in Scotland, and in France circumstances were 
! equally favourable. In that country the imbecility of the king, 
Charles VI., had allowed the nation to be convulsed by a stniggle 
between the rival houses of Burgundy and Orleans. In 1407 the 
Duke of Orleans was murdered, and four years later Henry assisted 
the Burgundians against the revenge of the duke's followers. The 
next year he changed sides, and sent his son Clarence to help the 
Orleanists, and in this way he was able to keep France weak. 

At home, however, Henry was totally imable to make head 
against the demands of his Parliament. The extravagance of 

Eichardhadleft the crouTi poorer tlian ever. Henry _ . , 

. , . , , , . Constitutional 

feared to excite the country by asking for money, miaor 

so his only chance was to rule as a constitutional 
sovereign. Accordingly, we find the Commons in 1406 insisting 
upon a proper audit of the accounts of their grants, and the king 
in 1407 conceding the right of the Commons alone to originate 
money grants, and allowing perfect freedom of deliberation on such 
grants between both Houses of Parliament. In 1404 the king even, 
at tlie request of the Commons, named twenty-two members of 
Parliament to he his great and continual council, and in 1406 and 
1410 similar requests were made, showing that the notion that 
ministers should he chosen by consultation between king and Parlia- 
ment, which had been stated under Edward HI., was now being 
put into practical effect. 

One great object of the Commons was to induce tbe king to 
confiscate tbe property of the Churcli, which they 
assured him would servo to support a large force of disouao'mment 
soldiers, and so give relief from taxation ; and it was 
only the friendsliip of the king to the Church wliich prevented them 
from ennydng this policy into effect. 

Another object was the abolition of retainers. Tlicse were men, 
often di.sbanded soldiers, who wore the badge of some great lord 


and were bound to fight in bis quarrels. Tlicy con- 
stituted a standing anny for those who could afford 


The retalnerB. 


to keep them, and were an incessant temptation to rebellion and 


private war. Three times during this reign the Parliament forbade 
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thyii mniiitcii'inc?, Imt llic king was not hfrong tumigii to enforce 
tlic obrervance of the law, 

Tlie cWei'Mnlcsnit'n ni tlio rwgn wore ArcliWsliop Anindel. end 
Thomas and Henry It'^oofori, ^oIlB of .lolin of Gnnnt liy Kofliarine 
cioMofihe Swvnf.rtl. Henry him'-elf r,ccnn to have preferred 
”‘'™' Anilide! , the Prince ot Wales Civourcd the Bcanforht* 
Towards Oie < uf tlic reijm. Prince Henry {-eeras for i-ome reason 
to cave lost till' confidence of hb father. In 1412 he was dismi-sied 
from the ciiiincil, and the next yc.ar his yoimgrr hrothor Cl.arence 
was 'ciit to lead the army in Prance, and nt the same time Thora.as 
Peanfort was dismissed from the office of clianccllor. niere t® 
a iradition that the prince wishctl to scire the crown hcforc 
his fiithc-r's death. Perhaps lie had not shown sufficient regard 
for hit father's {wsition; hut the king’s licnlth w.as so l>ad during 
the latter years of his reign tliat he could hardly attend to Ims'mcss, 
and he died in 1413. 


THE DE EA POLES. 


William do la Pole, of Kingston-upon-HoU. 

hlichacJ Jo la Pole, 

Karl of Suliolk^ 

innistcr of Kictwnl I]., d. 1383. 

MjcImcI, 

restored to his Knrldom in IS99, 
d. ntlinrflenr, 1415, 


Michael, Sid Carl, 
Killcclat Aginconrt, I-tl5. 


TTilUarn, 

Pnte of Snffolk. 
Minister ot Henry VI., 
Smpcnchcd and mutdered 14.50. 


John dc la Pole, — Elir.ahcth, sister of 
Dako ot Saffolfc, j iMwaid IV. 
d. 1491. d 


John, 

Earl of Lincoln, 
killed at Stoke, 1487. 


Edmrrad, 

Dnko ot SuITolk. 
surrendered title ot Duke 
for that of Earl, 1493, . 
exccirted 151.S. 


Eichstd, 
killed at Laris, 
1526. 



CHAPTER 11. 


Hcs'kv V., 1413-1-122 (9 years). 

Born 1388 ; married, 1420, Katliarino of France. 

Chxrf Ckai acters of tfin Hclgti. — Archbishop Arimde! ; Henry Beaufoit, 
Bishop of IVinchcstor, afterwards Cardinal ; Sir John OldcasUe ; 
Kiohard, Earl of Cambridge ; and Thomas, Duke of Clarence. 

Wn.iTEVEK may havo been Henry's conduct as Prince of Wales, 
on Ilia accession he set himself to be a thoronghly good king. His 
first act was to make Henry Beaufort chancellor, and Arundel 
Totnmed to his duties as ATclibishop of Canterhury. 

Aruaidel’s first act was to renew Ojo porsoculion of the Lolkrdg, 
by attacking tlieir leader. Sir John OJdcastlo, who was generally 
known, inrightofliiswife, as LordCoblmm. Oldcnstle persocutioi, of 
■was a. good soldier and a personal friend of tlie king ; tnoioiiaTes. 
6nt fleniy k ihifnenco was not enongh to liauVce inn to give up (sis 
principles, so he was tried for here^', and condemned to be burnt by 
the civil powers. Before the day came, however, ho managed to 
escape from the Tower, and for some years led awandering life, .till 
his capture and execution in 1417. Shortly after his escape a 
rumour reached the king that a great meeting of Lollards was to be 
held in St. Giles's Fields, just outside the walls of London. Prompt 
measures were taken ; the gates were shut, and the country scorn ed 
by parties of horsemen. Some sixty or seventy men were captured, 
who admitted tliat their leader was Sir John Oldcastle. These were 
executed, and Henry’s vigorous actions prevented the movement 
■from becoming serious. 

Tliis trouble, coupled with the danger which always existed from 
the turbulence of the barons and their retainers, determined' Henry 
to gratify hia ambition by prosecuting the war with B^newaiorthe 
France, by whiob he hoped to distract tlie attention ireachwat. 

■of the emmtiy from homo affairs, and also to turn into a useful 



C!imS7rtdB«"» ’I’"'* **''■ I'fdn. an<l the artny wa's on tlie 

eoMpinvcy point of pettmi; out from Sontharavton, when n {Ool 
wa^ <li>covcrcii again'-i tlic kmi;. Tlie leaders wore Iticiiard) I-srl of 
Cainl'riduc, i-ccond son of E<Innuid. Ituhe of York, and hii'hand of 
Amie, the si-ter and heiress of H'limmd Mortimer, Ikarl of March; 
and Lord Serope. a relative of Archldshop Scro;>e. Tlicir jJan teas 
to place March on the throne. The leaders were both executed 
without dibturhancc. TIio Earl of Cambridge left behind him a son, 
Richanl, of whom we shall hear more. 

From Southampton, Henry, with a force of twenty-four thousand 
archers and six tliousand mcn-at-nrms. sailed to Ilavre. landed 
Bieitoof and laid siege to Harllonr. and took it. Dysentciy, 

Horaeur. however, broke out in the camp, and mIicu a garrison 
had been told off for the defence of the town. Henrj' found that 
he had only nine hundred men-at-arms and five tliousand archers 
remaining efficient. 

dVith thfcie he rashlj' detetmined to march along the coast to 
Calais. On their way the little band siiflcred terrible privations, and 
Tbomiirctito "when they reached Blanchctaque. where Edward III. 
caiat*. crossed the Somme, they found the fort guarded. 
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find there ivas nothing for it bnt to march tip tlio river, in hopes of 
finding BOme means of getting across. But nil the fords and bridges 
vero guarded, and it was not (ill the English had advanced nltnost 
to the source of the Somme that they succeeded in crossins the 
river, and they then found that the constable of France, udth the 
Dnhe of Orleans, and a large army bad hatred the road to Calais at 
Agincourt. Henry had no choice hut to fight or mirrendcr, so lie 
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and his little anny faced the French and prepared to make a brave 
resistance. 

The French are said to hove oiitnumhered the English hy seven 
to one. They had no archers, hut relied on their men-at-arms, 
the great hddy of u-hom, as at Poitiers, fought ArranBemonts 
on foot. The constable rvas a bad general, and of tua battle, 
he drew up his men in such a fashion as to throw away all the 
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advantage whicli his numbers gave him. At the point chosen for 
the fight the road ran hettveen tvvo woods, and the constable drew 
up his forces in three divisioas, one behind the other, the front 
stretching from wood to wood. Tire result of this plan nas that 
the front of Uie first division was only equal in length to that of the 
English, so that the French gave up all chance of outflanldng 
their opponents. Had Uie field of battle been an open plain, tlie 
long lines of Frenchmen might have wheeled completely round the 



rim> OP AGP.cotrrT, isim October, I4l5. (adapted ttoti bprcver ) 

little Englidi army, iloreovcr, as tlie French had no archers, only 
their front rank could fight hand-to-hand at a given time; nhile 
the English, in open order, could from a distance pour their arrows 
on the mass of unresisting Frenchmen. In addition to this, the 
ground where the French stood was newly harrowed, and' tlie 
men-at-arms in tlicir heavy armour sank knee-deep in the mud. 
Henry fvdiy expected that the French would make the attack, and 
ordered each archer to provide himself with a long stake pointed 
at the end, nhich he was to stick in the ground before him as a 
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defence against tlie cavalry; -but so confident did he feci in the 
steadiness of his archers, that ho ventured .to detach from his force 
two bodies of.rncn-at-arms, who were to creep round the woods and 
attack the French flank at the critical moment. 

"Wlien the hattlo began, Henry foimd that tlie French meant to 
stand on the defensive. Ho tlicreforo ordered hia men to attack 
the lingo French army. Canyhig their stakes, the 
archers advanced, and when well witliin range 
planted them in tho ground, and quietly sent their deadly arrows 
among the crowd of standing Frenchmen. Soon the dying men 
and stniggllng horses throw tlie first division into confusion, and 
then the 'English, slinging their bows behind tliem, nBlied sword 
in hand upon the struggling mass. Tho 'first di\dsion was utterly 
routed, and forced to fall back on tbe second. A simikr mnneeuvre 
discomfited that too, and then the English, confident of victory, 
marched to attack tho third. At that moment a crj- was raised 
that they were being attacked in the rear. Tho alarm was fijUe, 
hut the mistake was not discovered till orders had been given to 
kill the pilsoncrs, lest they should tako advantage of tlie danger 
to turn upon their captors. Then tho third line was attacked, and 
a charge in flank completed its destruction. 

The constable of France and tho Count of Alenyon were killed, 
tbe Dukes of Orleans and Bourbon were token prisoners. Over- 
joj'ed at tbeir success, the English lost no time in BoBuitortUa 
marcliing to Calais and returning to England. Henry 'Uattie. 
was received with tumultuous rejoicings, and Parliament, forgetting 
the importanco of controlling tho purse, voted him in gratitude 
a tax on wool and leather, not'for a fixed time, hut for life. 


Tlie next year Hemy entered into a formal alliance with John. 
Dnke of Burgundy, who since the battle of Aginconxt H-e-win-raBion 
bad had the chief power in France, and in 1417'Ii6 ofsvnnce- 
again invaded Normandy. The Norman towns fell fast before him, 
and in 1419 Rouen, the c.apital, was taken. 

Danger now made the French factions unite. Hitherto the 


queen, ivith her daughter Katliarine,had been on the 
side of the 'Burgundians, and Charles, tlie dauphin, 
on that of the Orlcanists; but hopes were now 


Murder oftho 
JDuke of 
Burerundy. 


entertained that a reconciliation might bo effected. Accordingly, a 
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meeting was arranged between the Duke of Burgundy and the 
daupbin at tbe bridge of Montereau-sur-Yonne. There a dreadful 
crime was committed, for tbe followers of tbe daupbin, pressing into 
the wooden cage reserved for the conference, murdered tbe duke. 

This crime was a gross blunder, for tlie duke's son Philip and the 
French queen threw themselves into the arms of the English, and 
agreement was made that Henry should marry 
Katharine, and become King of France on the 
death of Charles. In the mean time he was to act as Eegcnt of the 
realm, and levy war on the dauphin. This arrangement, made in 
1420, is known as tlie Treaty of Troyes. Henry at once married 
Katharine, and •was received in Paris as heir to the tlirone, and 
then returned to England, leaving his brother Clarence to manage 
affairs in France. 

Meanwhile the dauphin had gathered to his standard tlie forces 
of the south of France, where tlie Armagnacs, as the Orleanists are 
AUianeo of the often called, were strongest ; and called to his aid the 
Prrachond Scots, who, as was usual during this war, invaded 
Defeat of north of England, and also sent troops to France. 
Beane*. Clarence was foolish enough to attempt to surprise 
the allied army by leaving his archers behind and rapidly marching, 
■with men-at-arms only, to Beange. There be met with a severe 
- defeat, and was himself killed, in 1421 . 

To repair this disaster Henry hurried hack from England and 
besieged Meaux, a strong fortress near Paris. This he took after a 
Death of great effort, in 1421. The same year a son was born 
Kenry. VCindsor ; hut before Henry could return, 

an attack of dysentery, then the scourge of armies, pnf an end to his 
life, in the thirty-fourth ye.ar of his age, and the ninth of his reign. 

Henry V.'s character has been much jiraiscd. There is no 
question that he ■was a great warrior and an able man; bnt ho 
■was tcrriljly severe to the Lollards, and his ambition cost Eiicland 
many lives and mucli misery. A chronicler says of him, “ He had 
been of high and great courage, valiant in ann®, prudent, sace, 
great in justice, who without respect of persons did right for smidl 
and great. lie w.as feared and revered of his relations, subjects’, 
and neighbours.” 
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Hekry VI., 1422-t(letlironcd3 14G1 (39 years), [died] 1471. 

Bom 1421 ; married, 1445, Margaret of Anjou. 

Chitf Characters of the jReign. — John, Duke of EcilfoiJ ; Hvimphrcy, 
Duko of Gloucester ; Cardinal Beaufort ; Jeanne Dare ; William de la 
Pole, Earl of Suffolk ; Richard, Duke of York ; John, Earl of Somer- 
set ; and Edmund, Duko of Someioct ; Richard Neville, Earl of Salis- 
huty ; and his son Richard Neville, Earl of Wnrrvicfc (the king-maker). 

HExnY’.s little son was only nine montlrs old when his father died, 
BO the chief power rested in tire hands of the council, and it was 
an-anged tliat his uncle, John, Duke of Bedford, should Arraneenicnts 
he protector of the realm, hut that in his ahscnce minority'of the 
Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, should hold that op- 
position, and bo the king’s chief counsellor. As a rule, Bedford 
was busy in Prance, so that Gloucester had the chief power, and 
next to him stood Henry Beaufort, Bishop of Winchester. 

The late king -nished the regency of Franco to be held by the 
Duke of Burgundy ; but that prince declined it, and the post fell 
to the lot of Bedford. John, Duke of Bedford, was a Bedford’s 
man of noble character. Ho was thoroughly dis- aiHnnce. 
interested, and, though he was not as brilliant as the late king, he 
combined Henry’s solid talents wth some of the nobleness of 
character which distinguished the Black Prince. His first care 
was to secure the English dominions from attack. The English 
territory nortli of the Loire was something in the form of a wedge 
driven from the sea-coast into tho centre of Franco, and ha-vnng its , 
point at Paris. To secure the sides of this wedge, Bedford drew 
close his alliance with Burgundy in tho east and Brittany in the 
west, and, to strengthen tho union, he and Arthur of Richemont, 
the brother of tho Duke of Brittany, married sisters of the Duke 
of Burgundy. 
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Two battles securedbls communication with tliese allies. Crerant, 
in 1423, drove the French out of the district between Paris and 
Crevantand Bargmidy,andVerneuil, in 1424, cleared the district 
verneuii, between Paris and Brittany, so that the French were 
forced to confine themselves to the lands south of the river Loire. 
To deprive the F reach of Scottish aid, James, King of Scotland, was 
released and =ent home with an English wife, Jane Beaufort, grand- 
daughter of John of Gaunt. (See p. 152.) 

Unfortunately, the imbecile Charles VI. died in 1422, very soon 
after Henry, and this deprived the English of the pretence of being 
Four of Bie allies of the French king, and made the daui>hin, 
Gloucester. nowCbarles VII., the rightful champion of the French 
cause. A worse blow still was struck at the English power by the 
folly of the Duke of Gloucester. That nobleman married Jacipueline 
of Hainault, the divorced wife of a relation of the Duke of Burgundy. 
She 'had extensive lands in the Hetheriands, to which the Duke of 
Burgundy hoped to succeed ; and ns Gloucester tried to push his 
wife’s claims by arms, the Duke of Bivrgundy’s friendship for 
England natur.aliy cooled. At home, too, Gloucester caused trouble 
by quarrelling with his imole Beaufort, and Bedford had to come 
over to England to arrange their differences. 

The old difficulties which had caused the loss of France in the 
time of Edward IH. now began to tell upon the English. Men and 
Siesc of money were more difficult to get, wlule the French 
Orleans. given up their feudal armies and had hired pro- 

tesaional soldiers, after the English fashion. The great want of the 
French was enthusiasm and belief in their own power, and this was 
supplied as follows. In 1428 Bedford decided to lay siege to 
Orleans. This town lies on the north bank of the river Loire, 
and. tberefore, acted as a gate by which tlie French might at any 
time enter tlie English territory. In the siego the English were 
nnluolcj’ from the first. One of tlieir best generals, the Earl of 
Salisbury, was killed by a cannon-shot while be was examining 
the defences, and though at Kouvray Sir John Fastolf cleverly heat 
off a party of French who attadted a convoy of herrings under 
his charge, the siege made slow progress. 

Just at this moment there arrived in Charles’s camp a peasant 
girl of Domremy, Jeanne Dare, who was filled with a generous 
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entlMsiasm for her cQuatry, and assured Charles that, if she were 
alowed to lead the soldiers, she -would raise the 
siege and conduct him in triumph to he crowned at 
Rheims, liko all Rio French kings before him. The appearance 
of Jeanne gave just the spark of enthusiasm that was needed ; the 
French under her -were a match for the English, and dro-rethem 
from Orleans. The Earl of Suffolk was captured at Jargeau ; bir 
Jolm Talbot was defeated and taken at Patay; and within the 
year Charles VH. was crowned at Rheims. The effort, however, 
died away ; tho Maid of Orleans was captured and burnt as a heretic, 
and se-vcn years elapsed before the Frcncli made any furt erprogress 
in their efforts to rid themselves of the invaders. 

At homo tho most important event of the time t le passing 
of an act of Parliament, in 1430, to restrict the right o voting or 
knights of the shire to persons possessing freeholds in torty- 
tho shire to the value of forty shillings a year. By 
this act all copyholders and nllcins were disfran- 
chised, and tho forty-sluhing freeholders were the only voters for 

the counties till the Reform Bill of 1832. _ 

Unfortunately, in 1433, Betlford biraself made a great inist^e. 
His Bergundian wife died, and he very soon nften^•ards mamed 
Jacquetta of Luxemburg, the sister of the Count of 

St. Pol. The lands of this nobleman lay between the _ 

possessions of Burgimdy and those of France, and 
habit of playing off ono ag-iinst tho otlier; 

that tho Duke of Burgundy became estranged from Bedford, and 
premred to go over to tlie ado of Charles VH. To make matters 
worse, Bedford’s healtli declined, and be was less 
the difficult struggle. Under these circumstances, m 143o the pope 

arranged a congress at Arras to try and ** i’ ‘ ■Bnrrmndv 
of the European states sent ambassadors, and the Duke of J 

secretly agreed that, if the English did notacc^t 
he would toko up arms against them. The French offered to „ 
the English Normandy and Guienne in exchange for 

their claim on the French cro^vn. These terms were 

refused. Burgnndy joined the French, and at the .^mc moment 
Bedford, worn out by overwork and disappomtment, died at Rouen. 
Bedford was succeeded by Richard, Duke of lork, son o « 
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Earl of Cambridge, Tvlio had been executed in 1415. He was an 
able man, but was unable to cope with the united Burgimdians and 
French, who now pressed heavilj- on the English. Paris was aban^ 
doned in 1440, and the English with difficulty maintained them- 
selves in Kormandy. In hopes of dividing the French, the Duke 
of Orleans, captured at Agincourt, was released in 1440 ; but the 
plau had no success. 

During these years the ehief power in England lay in the hands 
of Gloucester and Beaufort. They were constantly at variance, and 
Quarrels lathe Bedford’s powers to keep the peace. In 

royal family. p426 Beaufort was made a cardinal, which gave 
Gloucester a fresh opportimity for attacking him, but Parliament 
granted him a dispensation from the Statute of Praemunire, which 
he had broken by receiring an appointment from Rome. As the 
war went on, two parties appeared in England, one for peace, the 
other for war. Bedford had been wishful for peace, and Beaufort 
supported his views ; but Gloucester, with the yotmg nobles and 
professional soldiers, took the opposite side. Gloucester was a 
popular man, and had a reputation for chivalrj* which gained him 
the title of “ Good,” but it is hard to see why he deserved it. To 
the same party as the cardinal belonged his nephews, Jolm Beau- 
fort,' Duke of Somerset, who died in 1444, leaving an only 
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John of Gaunt, = Katliarine Snr^Tiford. 
d. 1309. ! 


JoliQ) Karl of SonieTsct, d. 1410, Henry, Cardinal Beanfort, d. 1447. 


Katherine = Owen John, Dahe 

of France. 1 Todot. of SomoTBCt 

L * 

Kdmnnd^Tudor. =s7klntgaret 
Farl of IVichmond. ) 


Edmund, 
Duke 01 

SomoTBet, 
kiUod 1455, 


Jane, 

m. JamcB I. 
of Scotland, 


> 


Henrv VII, 
1485-1509. 


Henry, Duke of Edmund, Duke of John, 

Somfr^ct, e-xcKJtvtod after Sotneraet, cxocnt^ after killed at Tc'wkCBhuiy, 
Hei^hain 14G4. Tcrrkcsburi* 1471. 1471. 
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(laughter, Margaret, and Ids hrothcr Edmund, who. after his death, 
Mtecceded to tiie title. Another adherent was IViiliani de la Pole, 
Earl of SulTolfc, grandson of the mini.stcr of Iticliard 11. When 
Henry grew tip, lii.s gentle dkposilton led him to take the .same 
tide, so that tliero was thu.s formed a court party in favour of 
peace, and an opposition, or nobleman’s p.arty, in favour of war. 

In 14-15 the pence party carried out a grc.at stroke of policy 
hy negotiating n inarriagc between llcniy and Margaret of Anjou, 
the daughter of llcno, Count of Anjou and Maine, and KtoB’* 
niece of the French (jnccn. It wa.s hoped that this 
would load to peace, and, to p,are the wnj', the English gave np to 
IteiKj the cDuntic.s of Anjou and Maine, which had hecn long in their 
hands. This marriage was arranged by tlio Earl of Sudblk, who 
brought over the young queen ; and, though he wa.s thanked for his 
services hy Parliament, the step was so hated in the country that 
it was the beginning of Suffolk’s unpopularity. Margaret was a 
woman of great force and impetuosity ; she soon acquired n com- 
plete ascendency over the mind of Henry, and as she reposed 
confidence in Suffolk, ho gained discredit for any uii.stakcs that were 
made, especially ns Cardinal Beaufort was now an old man. 

Of course tlio power of Suffolk was viewed with jealousy by 
Gloucester, and in 1447, at the Parliament of Bury St. Edmunds, 
the court party detenuined to strike a blow at their . , , 

opponenis hy arresting Gloucester on a charge of high doath of 
treason. This was carried out, and five days after ' 

his arrest Glonce.stor died in prison. As his health was wretched, 
there is every reason to suppose that his death was duo to natural 
causes, but at the time it was generally believed that he had been 
miu'derod. Henry bad as^ yet no children, so „ , 

Richard, Duke of York, as representative of the elder ueirtotho 
line of the descendants of Edward HI. (see pedigree throne. 

XL), became heir-apparent to tlio throne, and he also succeeded 
Glouce.ster as leader of tlie opposition. Tlio same year Cardinal 
Beaufort died, and Somerset-and Suffolk were the most prominent 
men left about the court. 

Meanwhile things began to look very black in Franco. Brittany 
had joined the French, the English had been driven RauwioEs 
from Bouen in 1449, and in the north Bayeus, Caen, orrranee. 
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nml Cheibourg were lost in 1450, anrl Calais alone renmiticj in 
Englisli hands. 

At home the heavy dram of men and money had begun to tell ; 
the govcmmcnt had liard work to get funds to pay the troops, or 
111 fnul buldicTB to replace those who had fallen, 
conditiom of llie power of the king was so weak that frightful 
tue country .rdyr existed in tlio country. Tliere was no 
respect for tie .aw among the great nobles. In Norfolk a gcntlc- 
ni.an n.imt 1 .Juhn Paston obtained a house and property in a lawsuit. 
Tlie difiatcd suitor, Lord Moleyns, who quite unjustly claimed the 
manor of Gresham, collected a force of one tliotis.and men, and 
attacked the house while the owner was away, taking the heams 
from under the bedroom of his wife to make her leave the place. 
In the north the Percies and the Nevilles were carrying on a private 
war of tlieir own, and the whole country was in disorder. Every- 
thing showed die need of a change. 

In tliis state of aflaiis Suffolk’s rule hccamc most unpopular, and 
in several places riots occurred. In one of these, Molejms, Bidrop 
f soiToik Chichester, who had gone down to Portsmouth to 
offer the sailors a portion of their pay instead of the 
whole, was murdered ; and another minister, Ascongh, Bishop of 
S-aiislniij’, was seized in his own diocese, and murdered at Edington, 
in Wiltshire. Between these two events an attack was made in 
P.arliament on Suffolk himself. He was impeached; but, having 
thrown himself on tire king’s mercy, was banished for five years. 
This did not satisfy his enemies, and on his way to Calais the ship 
was hoarded, and he was token out of it ; and shortly afterwards he 
was taken on hoard a small boat and beheaded, and his body was 
flung on the shore of Kent. , 

Immediately after the death of Suffolk, tire Kentishmen rose in 
aims, vmder Jack Cade, an Irishman who had been OTetarner of Sir 
Cade’s Thomas Dacre, but who gave out that his name was 
reueruon, Jiiortrmer, and that he was a cousin of the Duke of 
Tork. Followers flocked to his baimer from Surrey and Sussex as 
regrdaTly as though the militia had been called orrt, atrd witli a largo 
force he matched on London, proclaiming tliat he was going to set 
right the grievances of the common people and refomr the govem- 
lucnt. A force that was sent against him, under Sir Humphrey 
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Wiinsw Stafi'wri!, was roaled ni Scvcaoal;#. Tiie king nn- 
•vikIv withdrew to CovnUry, anti Code ciiiorcJ 
I.tindoii wiiiiciitt tipprt'.itloa. 'flirre the rcltd'! fificctl 
LtirJ Fay. another «f S’nfluik's ministers, and bolieatlftl him ; and 
the fame fate hefeJi the SheritT of Kent. The dh-orderiy condiioi of 
the re!, (Is rou'-cti Uic anger of tlie l^cndoncnt, nntl .1 firreo l>attlc 
was fongiit on London Bridge. In thi't the Londoners got the 
hetirr, CadeV men began to desjenir of tncce'-a, .and accepted 
the lerm.'; wln'ch were ofTcrrd by iJjc porommenU Tiio rohe! nnvy 
di<-[nr‘-cd, bill Cade hiawelf kept a few followers, and rctrc.ntod into 
Kent, ■whither he tv-ai piirsttcd by iden, the new theriiT, wplnrcd, 
ami fiiminarfly c-tcented. flin head was placed on I.ondon Bridge, 
anil it is f.aid that it was Uic twcnly-fonrlh ■vvhicli had been jdaced 
tJicro witliin tlic year. 

In this ■way SnfToIk and his fnpportcn*, SfoIoiTn!, Ascongli, 
and Lord Say, had been disjHt.sed of; but fbo govenitnent still 
remained in the )!and.s of Edmund Beaufort, wlmwas 
t-npparted by tlio < 5110011 , Percy, Karl of Xortbumber- nYortii?!. 
tan<l, ati'l Lord GliCford, wliilo the Duke of York was rxmy. 
a,.vihted liy I.otd Salisimty and bis son, who was, by right of btG 
wife, Ear! of Waririck. In our dayv these noblemen would hare 
brought a motion of want of confidence against the nn'nistr}' ; but 
then, it was hard to get rid of nn unpojmlar mini.ster except by 
impeaching him, or rautxlcring him, or by successful insurrection 
jigaitist the king. For in tlioso days fbo king and not tJio ministrj’ 
w.as regarded as rosiJonsiWe for Ibo government of the coimtry. As 
each of tlic'e nobles was at the bead of a band of reiainors, any 
nttcmjit to appeal to forco rvas certain to lead to civil war. 

Tlie hope of York’s friends tvas that Henry would die without 
children, in which case York would liavo liad the best claim to 
succeed to the throne ; and in 1451 they tried to got aunmi 
Parliament to deelore him tiio king’s iioir, but the b«twooaYorfc 
proposal was not carried out. In 1452 York co^heted 
m army, and demanded tho dismissal of Somerset (Edmund Beau- 
fort). The king ordered Somerset’s arrest, on-wMchY'ork disbanded 
his followers, but -was in his turn nircsted and compelled to swear 
allcgianco to Homy. 

'Wliilo Somerset. and York were quarrelling in England, mattcre 
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had been going from bad to worse in France. Normandy Lad been 
altogether lost, but the English were still struggling 
to retain possession of the southern pro%'inces. The 
stniggle did not last long ; Guienne and Gascony were lost in 1461, 
and in 1453, in an attempt to recover tliem, Talbot, Earl of 
Shrewsbury, the best general the English had, was killed with his 
son in the battle of ChfitiUon, and the loss of all France but Calais 
immediately followed. 

These disasters were ascribed by the nation to the incapacity ol 
Somerset, and to some extent they were right. Henry had no idea 
Weakness of of being a despot like Richard 11. ; but he was in- 
thekine. capable himself, and was unfortunate in not being 
aided by capable friends. He was not unjust, but he was not strong 
enough to enforce justice ; and consequently those who smarted 
trader the loss of Prance, or were ruined by the loss of their trade 
with Guienne — to which country we sent our wool in exchange for 
wine — or who wished for a minister who could enforce law and order, 
were prepared to force Henry to put York in Somerset’s place. 

Almost at the same time that tlie defeat in Gmenne occurred, 
Henry was taken ill. Perhaps he was tainted with the madness of 
Illness oi grandfather, Charles of France ; but, be this as it 
Heaiy. mav, lus illncss completely upset the balance of his 
mind, and made him for a time an idiot. About three months 
. after his seizure his wife boro a son, who was called 
Prince of Edward. These events altered the state of affairs. 

\iy we 

The birth of a prince destroyed York’s hope of 
succession, but the madness of the king made a protector for the 
kingdom necessary, and in 1454 the lords chose him to fill the place. 
In making this appointment, the lords were careful to say that 
nothing was to prejudice the rights of the little prince. 

No sooner was the Wng’s support withdrawn than Somerset was 
tluown into prison ; but the next year, 1455, Henry recovered, 
SeBinnineof York was dismissed, and Somerset was released and 
theeiTiiwar. restored to influence. To get rid of him, Y'ork, 
S.'disbury , and Warwick called their supporters together, and marched 
Pirn Wattle of on London. Somerset, with the king, marched 
St. Albans. tQ jjjggj gg fgj. gg gj ^Ibaus, OH tho Wotling 
Street, and there the first battle of the Wars of the Boses was 
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fought, May, 1455. In the fight Uie Lancastrians were beaten, the 
Duke of Somerset, the Earl of Northumberland, and Lord Clifford 
were slain, and Henry himself was taken prisoner. The result of 
the battle was to destroy the old partj- of Somerset, and Henr)- had 
no choice hut to receive York into his councils. The king's mind 
was now thorough!}' weakened, and in November he was again 
insane. York again became protector till tlie king’s restoration to 
he.alth in 145G. Eor some time peace was maintained, and the 
representatives of each party went in procession to St. Paul’s, to 
pray for tlie souls of those slain at St. Alban's. Unfortunately 
Jlnrgaret took Somerset’s place as Y’ork’s antagonist, and her action 
brought on a renewal of the war. 

In 1459 Lord Salisbury was marching with his retainers from 
Middleham Castle in Yorkshire, to Ludlow in Sbropsliire, the 
principal seat of the Duke of York, when the queen 
sent Lord Audley to arrest him. Lord Audley was renewed, 

beaten off and killed at the battle of Bloreheath, and Battle or 

then the Earls of Salisbury and Warwick joined York ®®reheBtii. 
at Ludlow. Henry marched on that town and a battle was 
e.vpected, when panic seized the Yorkist ranks and the rebel army 
fled in all directions. York took refuge in Ireland, yanicat 
where he had once been deputy. Salisbury and i-wuow. 
Warwick fled to Calais, of which town Wanvick had been governor 
since the battle of St. Alban’s, and with tliem went young Edward, 
Earl of March, the eldest son of the Duke of York. 

The king then called a Parliament at Coventry, and in it York, 
Salisbury, Warwick, March, and many of their followers, were 
attainted * by Act of Parliament This only served to satuo or 
aggravate the Yorkists, and the three earls made iforthaniptoa. 
their way to Kent, seized London, where Salisbury was left as 
governor, and then marched on Coventn*. The king met them at 
Northampton, July, 1460, but was again defeated, and a number of 
Lancastrian lords were slain. 

^ A Bill of attaioder is a bill broo^ht iota Parliamcat for attainting, 
condemning, and exeenting a person for high treason^ By attainting ia 
meant corrupting the blood, so that the attainted person can neither possess 
property, nor transmit it to his heirs. he has is forfeited to the 

Crown.’ An attaint also followed tipon a Bontence in a court of law of death 
for treason or felony. An inttalnted person was usually executed, bu* 
Bometiracs only the penalty of forfeiture was enforced. 
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The VorUi‘*)s iioir called a Parliament at London, nnd in tint the 
Dnke of YoA, as ll<-nra-«f IjincnKtcr had done licfore him, claim's! 

the cro■^^^l, ns the def-ccndatit of Lionel, Ihike of 

Yoticclolmn , ’ 

thncroijm. naa I inrenec. The lorda ailmittnt tlio clmm, hut, iin- 
intnadniioir the foti of Ilenn' V., nrntnccd a 

comiiTorat'-e. i.\ \\l\ieli Unity trus to he kins; for life, and York uat 
to fuei n d him The Pnnee of Wales nais thus {lawied over. 

Hf ii’-i had not been able to Kiy a word for his pon, but Marfjiret 
00 ild !n.t -ulnmt to sneh an oseltisiou. In the north the laineas- 


Marcfirot I>o'rorfiil, and the queen, aided hy 

rronvatho Clifi'otd, Somerset, and Xorthuraberlnnd (soasoftho 
nublcinen plain at St. .Vlbans), and tlio Ear! of 
WL«tmorclaiid, collected a jiowerful army, wliich utterly defeated 
satt’.eof YoA and Salisbury at the battle of Wakefield. 
rCftkcfleM. There York avns slain and Snlipbary was taken and 
executed, and for a moment it pcemcd that the tide had turned. 
The battle of Wakefield was fou'dit on December 2!), and on 
I'ehniary 3 tho Earl of March Touted Jasper Tudor, Earl of 
Battle of Pemhroke, Henry's half-brother, at Uio hatllo of 
" Mortimer's Gross, in Hcrcfordslure. Jleannlule tho ) 
Bocona aatue fi“®cn marched sonUi and beat "W nnvick at the second 
of 8t. Atboiu. battle of St, Albans, Fobniatj' 17, rcfcuod the Idns, 
and cleared the road to London. It was a question whether Margaret 
or Edward would now reach London first ; but Edward won the race, 
and on the 28th of Ao samo montli he entered London, and wa.s 
received by Ac citizens as king. From that moment his reign licgins. 
The war which had begun in a stmgglo for Ac reins of govem- 
TnoxiTiU ment thus resulted in Ao overilirow of tho House of 
loses. Lancaster and the placing on Ae throne of Ac House 
of York. From Ae ted nnd wlnte roses which were respectively 
adopted as the badges of Ao Lancastrians and Yorkists, these wars 
are often called Ao “ wars of tlie Boses,” 
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Edwaed IV., 1461-1483 (22 years). 

Born 1441 ; married, 1464, Elizabeth WoodviUe. 

C/tie/ Characters of the Eetga . — Tlic Earl of IVarwicU, and liis btoftet 
John Uovilic, Marquess of Jfontaga ; George, Duke of Clarence ; 
Queen Margaret ; Edmund, Duke of Somerset ; l.ordEirers. 

Tun new king did not wasto time over his coronation, for tho 
moment was favourable for striking a decisive blow. Margaret’s 
rude northerners had sacked St. Albans, and their noutof 
cruelty and rapacityHiad roused the southerners to Uareaxet. 
rally toTiis standard. Hitherto the people had taken little interest 
in tho war, and tho battles had mostly been fought by the retainers, 
but now the men of the rich counties of Essex and Kent joined the 
Yorkist ranks, and with a powerful army Edward nattwor 
took tho northern road in pursiiit of Jlargarct. At I'cwywids*. 
Ferrybridge he drove Lord Clifford from the banks of the Aire, 
and made his way into the plain of York ; and at nattie or 
Towton, between Pontefract and York, he tlioroughly Towtoa. 

beat the Lancastrians in a pitched battle. It is said that thirtj’- 
eight thousand corpses were buried on tho field. Tins battle gave 
Edw.ard the complete command of the great plain of Y’ork, which 
secured his power in the north. Twice, witii Scottish and French 
aid, Margaret tried to rally; but at Hedgeley Moor gattjesof 
and Hexliam, 1464, she was again defeated, and HoaBoioyMoor 
forced to take refuge at the court of her cousin, 

Louis XI. of France. Tlie next year, 1465, Henrj-, who Tiad 
eluded pursuit in Lancashire and Westmoreland, was hetraj'ed 
near Clitheroe, and imprisoned in the Tower of Lundon. 

In the wars of the Boses, the north, in which the feudallords 
were most powerful, was Lancastrian ; tlie south, in wluchat that 
time the wealth of the country was situated, and in w*hich the great 
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to-ivns, Eiicli as London, Xonnch, Bristol, and Covontrj', tool: tlio 
■rc.tWttso.nd ''«■> li'orkLt. At Towtonthc fow7i«mcn fought 
Lancstirtnn*. under tlu'ir otvii bnimcrB — the “Khip” of Bristol, 
the “Black Itnin ” of Ontnlr}'. Wo may almost ray that the 
fight tvns one hetwoen modin'vnl and modem England, in tvliich the 
power of the old fondnl families of the north was destroyed. 

Ednard had hanlly succeeded in cnishing tlic Lancastrians when 
ho found himself involved in now difficulties. lli.s gre.at troiihlc was 
■Wsm-icx s relation to Warwick, who had had so large a 
poller share in placing Edward on the throne that he was 
called the king-maker. That nobleman, who was e.vccedingly rich, 
so that he was nhlo to maintain an army of retainers, and who was 
also crafty and ambitious, expected to have considerable influence. 
Ho wislicd Edward to marry a French princess, and perhaps hoped 
to play through lier the part that Suffolk had played through 
Margaret of Anjou. 

This scheme was defeated by Edward’s falling in love with and 
marrying Elizabeth Woodvillo (daughter of .Tacquetta of Luxem- 
Edword-B burg, by her second marriage with Riciiard Woodville, 
mBtrisao. Rivers'!, the widow of Grey, Lord Ferrers of 

Groby. Edward then began to promote his wife’s relations, to the 
disgust of Warwick. A few years later he married his sister 
Margaret to the Duke of Burgundy, the mortal foe of Louis XI., 
King of France. 

SIcanwhile Warwick hided his time, and in 14C9 he married bis 
daughter Isabella to George, Duke of Clarence, the yotmger brother of 
_ , _ Edward, thus detaching him from the king. lie aho 

■Warwick and tJiouglit lie liatl found an opportunity of aefhromng 
Clarence. Reward. A Tehellion had just broken out in the 
north, and the rebels, marching to Banbury, defeated and killed 
Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, at the battle of Edgecote. At the 
same time, another party seized Earl Rivers and his son, Sir John 
Woodville, and beheaded them. These events deprived Edward 
of hLs supporters, and he fell for a time into tlie hands of Warwick 
and Clarence, and was confined in Middleham Castle, in Yorkshire. 
Warwick, however, soon found that Edward was too popular to be 
kept a prisoner, and he was released about Christmas the same year. 
In the spring of 1470 a new insurrection broke out in Lincolnshire/ 
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■but tills time Edward crushed itncar Stamford, in a battle afterwards 
known ns Losecoat Field, and Warwick and Clarence, fearing that 
Edward’s vengeance would fall on them, fled to France. 

There tliey entered into a league with Margaret, to marry her 
son Edward to Warwick’s daughter Anne, and to replace Henry 
on the throne, and, accordingly, in Septerahcr, 1471 , warwicn-e 
they landed at Dartmouth and marched against success. 
Edward. The Idng was at Doncaster, and a battle was imminent, 
when he found that Warwick’s brother, Lord Montagu, the victor at 
He.vham, whom he had hitherto trusted, was a traitoc. There was 
nothing for it hut flight, and he escaped by sea to ins brother-in-law, 
Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, taking with him Ms younger 
brother Richard, Didre of Gloucester, Meanwhile the queen took 
sanctuary at Westminster, where her eldest son Edward was horn. 
Warwick tlien marched to London, drew Henry from the Tower, 
and placed him on the throne. 

Edward did not long stay abroad ; he got a little help from the 
Duke of Burgundy, and, in 1471, landed at Raven-spnr, in Yorkshire, 
stating that he was coming to regain his estates. Betumof 

Numbers flocked to his standard ; and at Coventry iidword. 

his brother Clarence, who had naturally changed Ms mind, since 
Warwick had taken Henry’s side, joined him. Their combined 
forces marched on London, and took the queen from the sanctuary. 

Edward then turned to face Warwick, and beat him at the 
battle of Barnet, where Warwick was killed. The same day 
hlargaret, with a new army, landed at Wermouth. 

, . ■ , Battles of 

She had two courses open to her; one to march on Bametand 
Loudon and rescue Henry, the other to make her 
way through Wales to tlie north, districts in which the Lancastrians 
were strong. Edward moved to Windsor and forced Sfargaret to 
choose. She decided for Wales, and marched to Bristol. The 
lowest bridge over the Severn was at Gloucester, but that town was 
Yorkist, and she was therefore forced to move on Tewkesbury. 
There Edward caught her up, and in a terrible battle, in which Ms 
brother Richard, the young Duko of Gloucester, led the attack, 
Margaret’s hopes were again shattered. She remained a prisoner, 
her son Edward perished on the field, either in fight or in cold 
blood, and her supporter, the Duke of Somerset, was beheaded. 
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Trotn TewkCibury Edward marched to Loadon, and the day of 
his entry saw the death of Henry. \Miolhcr ho died a natmal 
Death ot death or was murdered, is nneermin. In after-times 

Kenryvi. Gioneesttrwasblamcd forthe death of bothfathcr and 
sou. Jlargaret wa-, after a time, handed overtothe Iving of France. 

In 1475 Eduard, in alliance with tiie Duke of Burgundy, crc«scd 
to Calais and invaded France. Louis XI., however, wm anxious 
in-TOrion of u^'t to involve France in war, and made a treaty with 
France Edward at die bridge of Pccqiiigny. For a large 
sum of money and a ye.arly pendon. Edivard agreed to release 
Hare:aret and to retire to England, while Louis promised that the 
dauphin should marry Edward’s daughter Eli?.aheth. 

Three years later, in 1478, Edward took an opportunity to 
eiecnte his hrother Clarence, whom he had never trusted since his 
Deaths or defection to Warwick; and in 1483 Edward died 
somewhat imcxpectciUy, at the age of forty-two. On 
PoUcy of the whole, Edward gained for the country most of the 
Edward rv. results at which the Torkkts aimed. During the 
first ten years of his reign there was not much improvement, but 
after the fall of Warwick, and the attainders and forfeiture of 
Liasieastnnn property that, fohwsed thw hattltrof Tew'keshusyj the 
nobles, who had been the great causes of disorder, were either killed 
off, or were so much impoverished that the difiieulty of keeping order 
became much less. Edward’s strong rule was a great advantage to 
the merchants and industrial classes who wanted peace and order, 
and had therefore supported the Yorkists; its opponents were 
the old nobility who looked back regretfully to the old state of 
things. Edward established a spy system by which he well knew 
what was going on ; he saw himself to the administration of justice, 
tried, hy his aflability, to make friends with tlie middle classes, and 
in short, began the system which was continued by the Tudors, in 
which the sovereigns were the patrons of tlie commons but the 
enemies of the nobility. For this, however, the wealthy had to 
pay ; and Edward invented the system of benevolences, by which 
men of means were asked of their goodness to contribute to the 
needs of the government. As they did not dare to tofnse, the plan was 
a distinct violation of tlie principle that supplies should be voted 
by Parliament only, but it did not meet with any active resistance. 
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Edward V., 1433 ^ months, April to Juno). 
Bom 1470, died 1483. 


Chief Character! tsf the Jfeijji. — Ricbonl, Duko of G!once»tcr ; Anthony 
Lord Rivers ; Lord Hastings ; the Duke of Buckingham. 


TiiE death of Edward gave the dirotio to his son, now thirteen 
years of age. ICotlung could ho more alarming to tho country 
than tho prospect of another minority like that of uoneerBofa 
Bichnrd H., or more recently tliat of Henry VI. minority. 

“ Woo to thee, 0 land, when thy Jangis a child,” was a proverb weU 
impressed by hard crqjcrienec on tlie English mind, and there is no 
wonder that an attempt rvaa soon made to depose him. 

Hardly was Edward dead than a straggle began for tho possession 
of tho reins of power. Of tho competitors the most important were, 
first, tlio family of Woodville, tho idatioiis of tlio straggistoT 
queen, who had been promoted by Edward, to tlio povto- 
di«gust of Warwick and tho old nobility. Their leaders were the 
queen, her brotiier Anthony Lord Kivera, and her son Sir Richard 
Grey. Then came tho old nobility, of whom tho most important 
were Stafford, Duke of Buckiugliam,* a descendant of Thomas of 


> GEXEALOGY OF THE STAFFORDS. 


Edmund, =: Anne, danghtec of Thomas, Sake of Gloucester, 
fifth Earl of Stafford, I and granddaughfer of Edward III. 


Humphrey, 

created Duke of Buckingham, 
killed at Northampton 1460. 


Humplircy, Earl of Stntford, 
killed at St. Alban's 1465. 

Henry, Dnko ol Bnckingham, 
beheaded 1483. 

Edward, Duke of Buckingham, 
beheaded 152L 


Sir Henry Stafford, m. hinrgaret. 
Countess of Richmond, 
mother of Henry 
VII. by her first 
has hand. 
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Woodstock, youngest son of Edward III. ; Percy, Earl of Nortlium- 
berland ; and Lord Stanley, husband of Margaret, daughter of John, 
Duke of Somerset. Next to them stood tlte lords of the Council faith- 
ful to the house of York, but opposed to the Woodvilles, the most 
notable of whom were Wdham, Lord Hastings and John, Lord 
Howard. Last came Richard, Duke of Gloucester, the younger 
brodier of the late king. 

Richard had been a faithful friend to his brother. A mere boy 
dunng the early wars, he had, as a young man of twenty, gone with 
charaote ot brother into exile, and had distinguished himself 
ruchardof by his valour at Bamet and Tewkesbury. Since 
Giouceatar. been to France in 1475, and had lately 

been acting as governor of tiie north of England, in which capacity 
ho had carried on a war ivith Scotland in 1478. His rule in the 
north had been good, and there he seems to have been deservedly 
popular. He was a man of great abilitj', but, like most of the 
men of his time, qmte unscrupulous as to his means. The charge 
that he had had a hand in the death of both Henry VT. and his son 
was made when Richard’s name was a butt for abuse, and it cannot 
be cither proved or disproved. 

When the king died, Rivers and his friends were in London with 
Hastings, the Pnnee of Wales was at Ludlow, Gloucester was at 
oiouceater Buckingham, Howard, and Stanley were 

mado in the country. The Woodvilles were the first to 
protoctoT. xaove. They sent to Ludlow, and were escorting the 
yoimg king to London, when they were met at Stony Stratford by 
Gloucester and Buckingham, who were making common cause. 
These noblemen seized Lord Rivers and Sir Richard Grey, and sent 
them prisoners to the north, while they themselves marched with 
the young king to London. There Gloucester was proclaimed 
protector of the kingdom, so that he had the chief power in his 
own hands. His next step was to get rid of Hastings, whom he 
caused to be suddenly executed on w charge of conspirac}'. 

He then boldly claimed the crown on the absurd ground that 
Edward’s marriage, with Elizabeth Wbodville was illegal, because 
Tailor <he had already been bWo}hed/to another lady, 
Edward V. jjjg tight of Clarence’s clnldren was barred 

^ by their "father’s attainder. However, as in the case of Henry IV. 
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only a pretext was wanted, and as Bichard had already secured the 
power, he had little difficulty in getting the title, of king. Before 
tlie end of June, a hodj' of lords and others took upon themselves 
to offer the cron-n to Eichard, which he accepted ; and at the same 
time Rivers and Grey were executed at Pontefract Castle, in 
Yorkshire. 


Richard HI., 1483-1485 (2 years). 

Bom 1450 ; married, 1473, Anne Neville. 

Chxtf Cfiaraclers of the Heign . — Henry of Eiclimond ; the Duke of Buck- 
ingham ; Bishop Morton ; Lord Stanley. 

Ricu.\nn's accession seems to have been received by the nation 
without surprise. It was a relief from the dangers of a long minority, 
and his good reputation in Yorkshire promised that sicUaid’o 
ho would make a successful king. He began his popuiniity, 
reign by making a progress through tlie south, where be was well 
received, and he won popularity by refusing offers of money which 
were made to him by some of tbo citizens. 

It was, however, during this progress that a crime which in tlie 
end lost Mm his throne was committed ; for it is certain that during 
his absence the two young princes, Edward and his Kuracroftho 
brother, Richard Duke of York, who were living in princes, 
the Tower, disappeared, and it was generally believed that they had 
been murdered. 

Those who thought that the princes had been murdered now turned 
their hopes to Henry of Richmond, the son of Margaret Beaufort, 
great-granddaughter of John of Gaunt, and her first lanoaatrisn 
husband, Edmund Tudor, the son of Katharine of plots. 
France and her Welsh husband, Owen Tudor. His chief supporter 
was Morton, Bishop of Ely, who had been a friend of Hastings, 
and since his death had been living in the custody of Buckingham. 
That nobleman was much disappointed with Richard, because, 
though ho had received the post of constable of England, he thought 
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ItmiM.'lf ill otJur an>l lie thf.rcforn, vvmi 

tiv Jii<! I'.tiMitur. McijUm. to jvim in a tnnvfineiit fm },!Ar.*mg Ilfnr}' (>f 
Iticliiiioii'l on tJic shrijiio Tin j>!.ni irioSii'li'd a rclir Unm of Busk* 
ingliMU m mi'i a ianumg in Devon liirc of IJvJify. 'vni> ’.I’a't 

now nil ex.K' .1. lli. tinny. It failed, liowuvor, Ijss.nn-'l hur-'V min'! 

floo'lrd til'' ''I t' in ‘■•1 nun'll Jlint Biickitiuli'im conM tint ford it, iir.'l 
lilt' timi.;' . ni'K' In'id fur the kiln:. Con«-oiiiii-nl!y, when IlMirv 
r>'ai hi 'l !' i.'lr, he foiiii'l no one to help him. <111 r.-Ured; and Bus 5 > 
t'diiituX forci‘1 hrvviii'.; di'.por'ed, he him'.t'h' v.iis {.iken, njid exc* 

. III"! nt S-iliduiry, HS.'k 

iticlmnl now K'niicil iiiorc eei-tiro tjitn ever. Ho hthl a 
Parliainent, in wliieli lie piv-ed two very gwvi law'*, one forliiddtn.:: 

macuurof soheetiou of lieiiovolonees, the other the keeping 
the #uc»«eiot>. rvtnmerM ; hiiL he did not live to roe fhctn enforced. 
Unfortuuaiely for him. hia only .von Edward died in HS-l. and nslio 
had dcelarcd the tdiililreii of the late lung to bo illcgilitnatc, and as 
those of Clarence were debarred from the suecoMion hy the attainder 
of tiicir fatiicr, lie apjiointed ns his heir .lohn dc la Pole, Earl of 
Lineoln, the son of his sister Eluudiclh by a son of the Duke of 
Snfiblk, the murdered minister of Ilciity VI. 

■Morton now fonned a plan for niaaying Ilonry of Pkichmoud 
to Elizabeth, the eldest daughter of Edward IV. . and so uniting the 
^ ^ , claims of tlio houses of York and Beaufort. This 

rropoRotltmloa 

or the rival sclieino frightened KicliarJ so much that ho for a 
*■ time, ns his wife wn.s dead, thought of marrying 
ElizabcUi himself. Ho even seems to have won tlio favour of the 
late queen, hnt tJie Ku.ggcstion came to uolhing. 

ilcanwliilc Richmond had not hecn idle. ’’Vith the aid of tlie 
Earl of O.'cford, ho had collected forces in France, and in August, 
luchmond's landed at Slilford Haven, in Wales. 

lavasion. Thenco ho marched to Staft'ord, wliere ho wiw 
fts.sured of the support of tlie Lord Sfnnley, who was, however, 
unable to join him opcidy, becau-so Richard had seized his eldest 
sou as a hostage. Meanwhile Richard was joined by John Howard, 
Duke of Norfolk, and tlic Earl of Northumberland, and collected 
his force.s at Leicester. Thence he marched to fight Richmond, at 
Uosworth Field. 

fa tlie battle that followed Norfolk fought bravely, hut Stanley 
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went over to the enemy, and Nortlwmbovlaud, whose family had 
always been I^nca^irian, stood aloof. Tlie fight uattieof 
raged chiefly hetwetn llichard's own followers and vormrorUi. 
those of Ilichniond. Tho king made tcrrilde exertions, and was 
within an aco' of slaying Richmond with his own hand, when ho 
was ovonvhelraed hy nnmhcrs and slain. Tlic annica which fotigJit 
at Bo.worth were very small, and very little interest seems to have 
been excited hy tho stnigulo. There was no (incsdon of principle 
hetween the parties, and Englishmen were ns likely to get good 
government from one as from the other. 

In after-times it was tlio fashion to charge Riehnrd III. with 
ever.v species of crime. Tfiis was probably unjust. Ho was an 
nnscnipnloas man, who slew men freely if they Bichnraw 
stood in his way, hnt not a tmnt; and when wo reputation, 
think of the times in which ho lived and the scenes lie had witnc.ssed, 
it coidd hardly ho wonderful that his scniplcs were not so great nn 
they might have been if his lot had been cast in times of greater 
quietness. 
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VORN AND LANCASTER. 


Statute Dc Hcrctico Comburcmlo passed 


... MOl 

GIcndower rebels 


.. It02 

Percies’ rebclHon 


... im 

Scropc'p rebellion 


HO.’i 

James of Scotland captured 


... MOfi 

IStecting of Lollards at St. Giles's Fields 

... 

... H14 

Iftindred Years' War renewed 

... ... 

... Mir. 

Ivirl of Cambridgo's conspiracy 


... 1415 

Franchise in counties restricted to 405, freeholders 

... 1430 

Marriage of Henry VI. and Margaret of Anjou 

... 1445 

Impeachment and death of Suffolk 

... 

... 14.50 
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«• . • • ■ 

... 1450 

Wars of the Roses begin 


... 1455 
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... 

... 1470 

Disappearance of the princes ... 


... 1483 

Buckingham's rebellion ... 


... 1483 
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Battles of Nesbit Moor and of Homildon Hill 

... 

... 1402 

,, Shre^rsbury 



... 1403 

„ Moo? 

.. 


... 1408 

Siege ol Uarflcur 



... 1415 

Battle of Agmeourt 



... 1415 

Siege of Rouen, by the English 



... 1419 

Treaty of Troyes 
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Battle of Benugd 
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Siege of Heaux 

... 


... 1421 

Battle of Grevant ... 

... 
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Siege of Orleans 
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Battles of the Herrings and of Pntay ... 

... 


... 1428 

Battle of Serenoaks 

... 

.. 

... 1450 
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... 1455 

yy Dloreheath 

... 


... 1459 

Battles of Northampton and Wakefield 



... 14C0 

Battle of Jlortimer’s Cross ... 

... . 


... 1401 

„ St. Alban's (2nd) 


... 

... 1461 

,, To'Wton 

... 


... 1461 

Battles of Hedgeley Moor and Hexham 



... 1464 

Battle of Losecoat Field 



.. 1410 

3 , Barnet 



.. 1471 

3, Tewkesbury 



.. 1471 

Treaty of Pec<iuigny 



... 1475 

Battle of Bosworth 
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XIV.— THE HOUSE OF TUDOR. 


Henry VII., = 
1485-1509, eraab-great-gnindson 
o£ JoliD of Gauntj^y Wa mother, 
Margaret Beaufort. 


EUraheth of York, 
daughter of 
Edward IT. 


I i i I 

Arthur, Henry Vm., Margaret, Mary =: (1) Louis XU. of France, 
d. 1502. 1609-1547. m. dames IV. j d. 1616, 

\ of Scotlnud. (2^ Charles Brandon, 

1 { Duke of Suffolk, 


Mlory, Elizabeth, Edward VI., 

155S-1658. 1558-1603. 1547-1553. 


Frances, 
d. 1659. 


Heury Gter (great-grandson of Elizaheth 
T'oodville by her first husband), 
Duke of Suffolk, executed 1554. 


Lady Jane Grey, m, Guildfo.rd Dudley (see p. 198). 
executed 1554. executed 1554, " 


Katharine. 


XV.— THE KINGS OF SCOTLAND, UfiO-lGOS 
James HI., 1460-1488. 

(1) James IV., = Jfaigaret Tudor = Earl of Angus. 
14S8-1513. j j 

James V., , Mai^ret = Earl of Lenox. 

1513-1542. • 1 


Mary, Queen of Scots = Lord Dsrnley, Charles. 

1542-1667. I murdered 1567. Earl of L^ox. 

James VI. of Scotland Arabella Stuart, 
and I. of England, 1567-1625. 




XVI,— THE KINGS OF FRANCE, H83-160g 


Charles VHI., gtcat-granSaon o£ Charles VI. 

1483-l-)a8. 

Succeeded by Louis XU., great-grandson of Ixinis, Ilitke o£ Orleans, 
liSS-lSIf). brother of Charles VI. 


Claude = Francis I., also grcnt-gmitdson of Louis, 
1 151S-1M7. Duko of Orleans, brother of 
Charles VI. 


Henry XI., 1547-1653. = Katbatinode Jfedici, 


X<'ranois II., Charles IX, Henry HI., Francis, Miagaiet, m. 

1559-15C0, lSCO-1674. 1574-1689, Duke of Henry IV., 

a. Moiy, Queen suitor of Alon^on, 1689-1010, 

of Scots. Qncen suitor of descendant of 

Eiicabeth. Queen Robert, the son 
Elizabeth, of St. Lonis and 
d. 1684. heir to French 
throne, all the 
interraediato 
branches being 
c-ctinct. 



CHAPTER 1. 


nn.s-RY vn., 14?!S-1509 (24 years). 

Bom 145G ; married, 14-86, Elizat>otb of YorL 

c/ife/ Clararimof tht H'iyn. — Arclilii«hop Xorton : IMir&nl risBte£;ccc£: 

Simncl ; rptl-m Waibcck ; S»r\ViIUam Stanley ; SirEiward 

royniagii. ^ 

Chief CoTitemporary PrtftceJ. 

ScctliDd. Fraacf. Spjla. 

James lU., d. 1183. Charlc* VUl., d. 14P9. FenJinami and Irabella, 
James IV., d. lots. Lonis Xtl., d. 1515. U79-t5tC, d. li)04. 

HnKi'.Y VH. claimed the crown on three grounds — right of birth, 
right of-Conoti £aUJ>r. *’ " ament : and, to give the 
Htary'Bciaiina faticti ■ ■ ■ i ■ ticccssion, lio Iia d jtjou- 

to tho tMono. fir med bv the ]x>pe . After he !iad gained pos.scssion 
of the throne, he strengthened himself by m.anying Elirabeth of 
York, daughter of Edward IV., but he was careful not to allow her 
claims to rival or even support his own. 

The new king was, above all things, a far-sighted stalesman. and 
he set before himself lltrec objects to whidt he steadily adhered : 
, first, bv rooting out all rivals, to secure the tbroiio 

■tUB &OllC7« ‘ ^ • 

to himself and his family ; second, to strengthen the 
power of the crown by depressing that of the nobility ; third, to take 
an active part in European politics. The ‘^0 three aims lie handed 
down to his successors, and aQ the Tudors, as Ids family were callwl 
after Edmund Tudor, Ilcmy’s father, kept them in view. Tliey 
regarded themselves as tlie champions of the orderly classes against 
the disorderly, and therefore we find Umt, under them, executions of 
noblemen and tliievcs were frequent, because one endangered tlie 
peace of tlie crown, the other the scenrity of property. The middle 
classes, on the other band, were contented and prosperous, seenre 
from noblemen’s wars and insairrections on one side, or from lawle=s 
depredation on the other. VTith the bulk of the n.arion, thereforoj 
whose first thought is always for peace and order, all the Tudors, 
but Maty, iu spite of their severity, were popular. 

Henry’s first care was to ^secure the surviving members of the 
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houfe of York. E<hvar<l Plaiit.agenet, the son of Clarence and grand- 
son of the Enrl of Warwick, •was at onco imprisoned secmcb 
in the Tower, and Jolm do k Pole, Earl of Lincoln, 
who had keen acknowledged as his heir by Pichanl of I'ora. 

III. , was induced to give in his submission. Lincoln, however, soon 
changed his mind, and fled to the court of Margaret of Burgundy, 
the sister of Edward PiL, who hated Henry and was alw.iys ready 
to hdp any Yorkist adventurers. This enmity between the king and 
the duchess was a serious matter for another reason, for it inter- 
fered with trade. The first dangerous insurrection was that carried 
on under the name of Lambert Simnel, an O.vford simnoi-s 
boy, who pretended to be Edward Plantagenct , whom loBurreotSon. 
every one know to be imprisoned in the Tower. In Ireland, how- 
ever, whore the Yorkists had I)ccn very popular, the imposture was • 
believed, and with a force of Irish and German mercenaries under 
Lincoln, Michael Scliwartz, and Level, an old minister of Richard HI. , 
he landed near Ulverston,in Lancashire, and marched on London. 
Homy mot him and beat him at StQkg, near Kottingham. Lincoln 
was killed ; Lovcl disappeared ; Simnel was taken prisoner. Henry 
showed his contempt for Simnel by making him a scullion, and 
he also took the politic step of having his queen crowned in order 
to appeal to the YorKsts. 

The next impostor was a young man named Perkin Warheck, 
who, in 1492, came forward under the protection of the Duchess 
of Burgundy, and pretended to he Richard, Duke of 
York, the younger brother of Edward V., and said ■watUecic’B 
to have been murdered with him in the Tower. 

Henry could not disprove the stor^-, because he was unable to prove 
tlio murder. Pew doubted the fact; but it was not till 1502 that 
TjureVs confession threw light on the subject, and even then 
no bodies could be found; indeed, it was not till the time of 
Charles II. that two skeletons answering to the size of the princes 
were discovered. The consequence was that IVarhcck received 
much support. Ho was well received in Ireland, where the Yorkists 
were popular, and Bien went to France, where he was received by 
the king, because Henry had sent troops to help the Duchess of 
Brittany against the French. Henry on this made peace with 
France for a large sum of money, and Warheck was obliged to take 
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rcfiCT ra For tliroc years ho ptayml there, nn'i thsu 

philijt, Ouhe of IhiTpnnily, fearful of lorinf; the wool tnolc, iiintlo 
a cojwncrml treaty, tallfil the ‘‘ Great liitcrcourfe," wiih Henry, 
!iv which it nprectl llmt Iho tTn<lc rhtmhl l>c xcTicwt'J awl tint 
no wwo iicip ol'oithl he pven to Ytom nawiew 

ttorlKJck moved to Ireland, and tlicnce to Scotland, niicrc he 
wan helped hy James IV. to ravneo the noriheni ewintie'! of 
Knsrhuid. Kothincrcanicof thiH.ro l.e went to Ireland. There ho 
learnt that there had heen a rchellion in Ciiniwnll. 

This happened in 1407, and avns enu-jcd hy an attempt to levy 
tartes on the ground of tlic Scottidi raid. The Comiahmen rnarchcrl 
coniinn IJlnchiie.ath, hut were there beaten hy Ik-niy, rvho 
rticonioa. provided liiinst If with a tr.tin of artillery. After 

•all was over Wnrhcck lantlcd in Coniwall, and tried to renew the 
in-turrection. He liad some viiccc-s, hnt fled v.hcn the royal troops 
came near, and was soon captured and impri'-oned in the Tower. 
There ho made fricuils with Kdwnrd I’iantagenct, atnl they agreed 
to escape together’, atvd tins gave Hciny the ojiportunity of gotfing 
tidof them hoth, wliieh was nccompli«iicd in 1409. Seven years 
later, Henry contrived to get into Iiis hands the Karl of SuDolk, n 
younger hrolher of John, Karl of Lincoln, on condition that he spared 
his life. Ho kept his proimsc, hut advised his son Henry VIII. to 
have Suffolk put to ileatli, which was done in 1013. 

The weakness of tlio royal authority in Ireland, and tlic strength 
of tire Yorkist feeling tltcre, caused Henry, in 1494, to send over as 
deputy Sir Kilward PovTiings, who induced the Irisli Parliament to 
pass on net forbidding any hill to bo hrought into tlio Irish Parlia- 
ment unless it had received tlic consent of the king’s Fnglisfi 
council. This is called Poyninga’ Law, and it remained in force 
for nearly 411168 tundred years. 

All this time Henry had not lost sight of his second object, tlio 
depression of the nobility. Parliament readily renewed Eichard 

_ , III.’b law against keeping retainers. But the real 

Co-nrtoIBtat ” , , , 

Ohnmber difnculty was not to pass the law, hut to enforce 

se up. pnrposo Henry set np a new court. 

Tins court was intended for tho trial of offenders w’hose crimes 
were too subtle, or who were tiicmseivcs too powerful, to ho tried 
(St the regular assizes. In theory it was a revival of tho judicial 
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power of iho king’s privy council, nie court was composed of the 
cluef officerB of state, with Fovctal judges, nnd nny others whotn the 
fa'ngcho«o So npjioiiit. It Piunmoacd offenders before it, end irierl 
them without a jury. It was s-aid to Ito aimed |>aTticularly nt “ ^toIlt 
gentlemen of tho north of Kngland,” then tlio rao^{ unruly part of tho 
kingdom, at sherifts who impanelled juries unfairly, at inciters of 
riots, keepers of retainers, and similar offenders. Tins court, which 
was afterwards laiowii as (he haled Star Cliarahcr, was at first very 
Useful, fio long as it was used in the interests of the orderly ngaia-t. 
tho disorderly, and it is said that much of the quiet which was 
maintained during tho diffierdt times of the llcfonnation was duo 
to its clTects. 

Ihvo iustanccs may be noted as specimens of llenry ’.s dealing with 
his nobles. On tlio occasion of a visit to the liarl of O.vford, one of 
the most noted warriors on tlie Lancastrian side, ho Treatmontof 
pawed through lines of men in livery. ” Tht&o are nowes. 
yonr servants? " said tlie king. “ Sir, they are ray retainers,” reph'ed 
the carl. “Tliank you for your hospitality, my lord," said the king; 
“hut I cannot Imvo my Latvs broken in my sight.” For keeping 
rolainers Oxford was fined £15,000. On auotlicr occasion llenry 
leanit from his spies that Sir William Stanley, brother of tho Earl 
of Derby, one of tho richest and therefore one of llic most dangerous 
men in England, was corre.sponding with Wnrhcck. He was 
instantly tried and executed, and his wealth was added to the roxuil 
treasures. In this way Henry steadily enriched himself at tlio 
expense of his turhnlent nobles. 

Like Edwanl IV., Hemy made the merchants pay well for the 
Bccnrity they enjoyed, by giving him benevolences. Morton, now 
Archbishop of Canterbury and Lord Chancellor, “jstorton'ii 
invented a most ingenious plan of suiting his method rork.” 
of asking to the habits of each. If a man spent much, ho was fold 
he could well afford more for the king and less for himself ; if he 
spent little, that he could give out of liis savings. Tlfis dilemma 
was called “ Jlorton's Fork.” Henry also added to his 
wealth by enforcing to the utmost tho strict letter of micaws 
tho feudal law, and in this his chief agents wore coaers. 
Empson and Dudley, two lawyers who were bitterly hated for 
their extortion. The Parliament were still ready to vote money 
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for war -mth France, and on several occasions Henr)' obtained 
grants for that purpose, and then, making peace for the sake of a 
gift from the French king, he put both the grant and the gift into 
his exchequer. Thus Henry provided himself with a well-filled 
treasury, by which his position was much secured. By establishing 
the Star Chamber, he secured a law court independent of popular 
feeling, and by filling his coffers he freed himself from the control of 
Parliament, so that he took two long strides towards making himself 
absolute. 

The great power which Henry had thus gained in England 
enabled him to interfere with effect in the affairs of the Continent. 

At tliis time Prance and Spain had become much 
foreiGnponoy. powerful than they had been formerly, and 

were ambitious of seizing territories in Italy. The result was that, 
for the first time in European history, great alliances were formed 
to effect objects in which all Europe was interested. 

The great question of the day was whether the French should be 
allowed to annex some of the Italian states, especially Milan ; and 
European alu- ^®‘’*^™****<^ Aragon, who claimed Naples and Sicily, 
anceoBuinst and the Emperor Maximilian, who claimed authority 
Emnce. Northern Italy, were wishful to prevent this. 

Maximilian had married Mary, daughter of Charles the Bold, Duke of 
Burgundy. The child of Maximilian and Mary was Philip, Duke 
of Burgundy, who, by right of his mother, owned the Netherlands, 
and hoped some day to he head of the house of Austria, and perhaps 
emperor. On the other hand, Ferdinand of Aragon and his wife, 
Isabella of Castile, had a numerous family, and they arranged a 
marriage hetweeu Philip and their eldest daughter Joanna. Presently 
their only son Jolm died, so .Ioanna became their heiress. The son of 
Philip and Joanna was Charles V. ,■ who was tlius heir to Burgundy, 


' GENEALOGY OF CHAItLES T. 

Alaximill-m (Emperor), = Mary of Ferdinand of Aragon, = leabella 
d. 1619. I Burgundy. d. 151G. | of Castile. 


Aichdulic Philip, = Joanna. Katharine, m. (1) Arthur. Others, 
of Austria. j d. 1580. (2) Henrj- YlH. 

Charles V., Emperor, d. 1558. 
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Au«ru, ills Nt'ilifTli'.ft'h, ftirl SiwiiTt. I-Vnlimtsl marris'l nnollirr 
(iwn.'k'or S.-i thu KsiifC of l'or(uv»1, nn<l on lirr dcMih tlu’ 
fllJiiwt-i n yoinntfr !k;‘'r to ift’ir- hsr |iheo. renlirwisl only 
on>' mrro oanshirr, Ifatli.irino. 

Fcniitnn i nn-i I'iiHiji Imth \vKh''<l tJjnt Ifsnn' Vll. wouM ally 
%vi!h tloni Fmiioo, arcl for tlint rml n tnnrriagt’ wai 

siTsii’jifii in 15IU lii'!worn Arthur, Friiif'e of Wnloi, jf^yria^foor 
Hii'l K'liharint; of Aragon. Swti aftor hw marri.iye I’rtnco Arthur. 
Arthur tliod, nml ns Foriliitan'l ltn<l tin mori! (Uiighlcra, it vrat 
nrrangcd thul, hy r flFporiiation from the [“jiip, Kiith.iriiit! siuuiH 
ho nitrru'1,1 to Henry, iho only oilier son of Honry VII., po that 
the ftUimcf! tiiight romnin n.! it wup. In ISM Henry VH., to 
hring .Scotliiiiil into fho iMgiie, marrieij In'! J.-iiigliter Mnrg.iret 
lo .Jniiics IV,, King of Fcollatid, hojiing thal this woiilil ilctnch 
the Foots from tlioir oM frieml«hii) witli the French. In this 
w.iy nhnost the ivholo of Ktirope wns Ic.ipicil together ngainst 
France, ami shortly after this h.id been accomplished »tMh ar 
Henry died in IfiOO. n*nrr. 

The reign of Henry VII. it reinarkaWe for having wiine“.«cil Rome 
of the grcate.st events in tnodem liktory. In 1402 Columims! 
discovered the West Indian Islatuls ; in 1497 .Tolm Cahot, an Italian, | 
with a llristol ship and IJristol Mtlors, rc.achcd the mainlniid of > 
America; and before Henry died the greater part of the eastern 
coast of Korlh and Sonth America had been o-vamined by Englisli- 
men, Portngnese, or Spaniards. In 1497 Vasco do Gama, sailing 
from Li'-hon, had doubled tlie Capo of Good Hope, and made his 
svay to India liy sea. These discoveries were due indirectly to the 
conciiic-,t of the eastern shores of the Mcditcrranc.sn by the Turks, 
who took Constantinople in 145.9. Their cnielty and extortion 
prevented merchant.s from following the overland route to India. 
This forced traders to seek for a road to India hy sea, and it wa^ 
in pursuit of this that the voyages of Columhus and Vasco do 
Gama were made. The.sc discoveries had the greatest efTect upon 
the history of Europe. Ilithorto the countries which lay round the 
Mediterranean Sea had been most important ; they now began to ho 
onistripped by tlioso wliich lay on or near tlio Atlantic, and Spain, 
Portugal, England, and Holland became the chief trading nations of 
the world. 
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Dnring the same reign a great revival of learning occurred in 
En^and. ThU spread fi orn Italj', which was then the most learned 
and civilized nation in Europe, and a great stimulus had been 
given to it by the study of Greek and Eoman writers, while the 
invention by Gutenberg of Mainz in 1442, of the art of jnintingby 
movable typos, had made it cheaper to copybooks. The invention 
of ^nponder, which had been coming into nso since the middle of 
the fourteenth century, gradually changed the art of war, and 
desrrojed the power of tlic old armoured knights, and of the 
archers with their bows and arrows. The discovery of America 
and the new route to Intha, the conquest of Constantinople by the 
, Turks, the revival of learning, and the inventions of printing and 
! gunpowder, are the great events wliich mark the change from 
medieval to modem Europe, and their influence began to make 
itself felt in England in the reign of Henry VII 
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Hirsur VIII., I509-154T (»Sycw). 

( 1503, Katlinrinc of Arsgon, d. ir>3G. 

1533, Anne Bolcj-n. cxccmtcd 153G. 
lfi3G, .Tauo Sevnnotit, d. 1537. 

16-10, Anne of Cleves, divorced 1610, 

1540, Kath.arine Ilowanl, executed, 1,542. 
154.3, ICn(Ii,irino Parr, Kun-Ivcd her Iiiislj.ind. 


Chxrf Chnracttri oj' the — Cardinal IVolsav : Cliarlci Brandon, Duke 
of Suffolk ; Sir Tliomaa Slore ; Fislier, Biphop of Roclirefcr : 1 boma? 
Promnrell ; Robert A»kf ; rdrraid Soymonr, Ipjnl Hertford ; Ifonty 
llowanl, 1/ord Surrey ; Thomas Oranmer, Arclddslinp of Canti-rlmrs-. 
Chxrf Coxxtetnfrrrarxj Priners. 

Pentland. F«n"e. Fpiln. Toiv. 

.Tames IV., d. IfilS. lymis XII., d. 1515, diaries V., Clement VII., 
.Tames V., d. 15)2. Francis I., d. liM'. 151G-15.5G. 152;)-I531. 

Mary, deposed I5C7. 


Ilnsiir \TII. Tv.o.q only eighlecn when ho cnino to the throne, 
and his accession made little difference in the general cotirio of 
ovciitR. He followed his father's foreign policy by „ 
completing his nmtrmgc inlh Kntimnno. and Iiia hi»fnthor> 
ilomcslic polic}’ by c.xccuUiig the Earl of Suffolk, P»Rer. 
nephew of Edw,ard IV., who had been Gurrcndcred by Philip of 
Burgundy ; wliilo lie tried to win popularitj' by having Empson and 
Dudley c.xccufed on an absurd charge of higli treason, and hy 
making a lavish display of his father’s treasure. In accordanco 
with the views of the league, Jleniy in 1513 invaded BatOoofGuino 
Ifrance, besieged Tiieroucnue, and won the battle of ensto. lain, 
Guinogasfe, which the French laughingly called the “ Baffle of tho 
Spur.5,” becniiBO they twod their spurs more than their swords. 
Tlio same year, in spite of the raanriago between James IV. and 
Margaret of England, tho Scots invaded England after their usual 
manner, as allies of France. 

The Scots posted themselves on Elodden Edge, a strong position 
overlooking tho deep river Till, which flows almost due north from 
the Cheviot Ililla to fall into tho Tweed. Tlie English general, 
Lord Surrey, finding tho Scots too securely posted to he attacked 
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■nith success, marclied past tlicm, and crossing tlie Till at T^vizcll 
■Mill near its junction with the Tweed, placed himself l)et(vceii the 
tie of Scots and Scotland. The Scots were thus forced to 
riodaon. fight at great disadvantage, and, in spite of all their 
Copt. 1813 . ^ tvere surrounded hy the English host, 

and few survivors made their way to Scotland. Among those who 
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perished were James IV. luraself, and the flow er of the Scottish 
nohilitj*. James was succeeded by his infant son, under the care 
of Margaret of England, and for many years Scotland was too 
weah to be a danger to England. 

Neither Henrj' 'VlII, nor his subjects were prepared to under- 
take the conquest of Prance. Maximilian and Ferdinand did 
Peace with 1514, Henrj' made peace, 

^l”led married his youngest sister Mary to file French 

king, Louis XII. Unfortunately, Louis died three 
months after liis marriage, and Mary then married Charles Brandon, 
created Duke of Suffolk, by whom she became the ancestress of 
Lady Jane Grey. Louis was succeeded in 1515 by his young 
cousin Francis I., who inlierited all his ambitious sobemes. 

During tbe first twenty years of this reign the most striking 
Thomas figure in England Was Thomas 'Wolsev. This states- 
■WoiBey. 1471. His father, 

though not a man of rank, gave him the best education in his 
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jiGwcr, ftnil sent liim to JJagttalen College, OxforJ. lie nrrived 
there at the moraciit when the Knglissh nnivcrrftie^ were begin- 
ning to catch some of the enthusiasm for leaniing for nliich Itali’ 
was then famons. lie became a. ItachcloT of Arts at fourteen, and 
was aftenvards raailo fellow and tutor of Jfagdalen College. It 
was in his tiriio that the beautiful tower of that college was 
built. Ills post of tutor gained idm tlie friendship of the Marquess 
of Dorset, wlioso sons were at the college. By him M’olsoy 
was presented to a living, and was brongiit to the notice of 
Henry Vll., under whom his ri.so was rapid. Ilis ahilify for husi- 
ne.ss was very great ; he was hard working, and ho knoa- no 
scruple in forararding the views of the king. Under Ifenn- VIIl. 
lie advanced to greater favour, and in 1515 he was made Cimn- 
cellor. The next year tlic pope made him cardinal, and in 1517, 
liy the special request of Honrj-, papal legato. It ought to ho 
noticed that the chief power, both in cccicsiabtical and civil matters, 
was thus united in the hands of Utefirstministcroflho crown, and as 
this went on for fourteen years, jreoplo became accustomed to look 
to the king's lending minister as chief man both in Church ntid State. 

Wol.sey had in view three objects : (1) to increase the power of 
the crown, as llenty VII. had done; (2) to improve tlio state 
of the Church of England, by aboli-shing some of the woiior's 
smaller monasteries, and applying their levemics to eencmes. 
tlio foundation of colleges and schools, where the now learning 
could ho taught; (3) to become, if possible, pope, and so to gain 
control over the general refonnation of the Church which ho saw 
was impending, and winch began under Luther in Germany in 
1517. We may call these plans ambitious if we like ; hut they 
were certainly the views of a groat man, and had they been 
carried into effect, both England and Europe might have had a 
vciy diflerent history. 

Wolsey saw that ho might make his third scheme fit in with 
Hcniy's desire to play an active part on tlio Continent, and so 
ho furthered the king's wishes in this respect. In 
1519 tlio Emperor Maximilian died, and a now foreign 
election followed. The emperor was elected by sshemss. 
seven persons — the Archbishops of Mainz, Kbln, and Trier,’ and 

> The French snclling o£ there towns is Jlnycnce, Cologne, and Tthvrn. 
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by the Electors of Bohemw, Saxony, Brandenburg, and the Palati- 
nate. These chose a king of Germany, who had a right to demand 
coronation at the hands of the pope ; and when he had receired 
this he was looked on as the successor of tho Boman emperors 
of the "West. Charles of Spain, Francis of France, and Henty 
of England all came forward as candidates; the electors chose 
Charles of Spain. This Iwid tho result of uniting together Spah^ 
Holland, the Netherlands, Germany, Austria, and Naples in one 
\-ast dominion. Now, the Italian question was certain to bring 
about war between Francis and Charles, and it was uncertain which 
Henry would join. Both made him offers. Francis entertained 
him at the “ Field of the Cloth of Gold”; Charles came over to 
England to visit the husband of his aunt Katharine. Finally the 
relationship between Hemy and Charles, and the importance -ol^ 
the Flemish trade, won England for the Spanish alliance. For 
Aiuancewitn ^<5®® ^tm® Henry held to this, and even sent in 1522 
Spain. J523 small expeditions 'to France. But two 

events changed England's policy. Charles failed to secure tho 
Batueof Papacy for Wolsey; and, secondly, Charles beat 
Bavin. 1685. Fxancis so completely at the battle of Pavia, tiiat 
there seemed to be danger lest all Europe should fall under his 
complete control. In the time of Henry V. the weakness of Prance 
would have seemed a good reason for prosecuting the claim of the 
English kings to the crown ; but Wolsey did not think so. He was 
theffrst English statesman who grasped the idea of the jjalajssa. 
of power, in the sense that if one European state shows symptoms 
AiuaBco-witii ®f reaching such a power as to threaten the liberties 
fiance, qj ,^ 1,^ Others, they should all combine to balance her 
-strength by their nnlon. According to this policy Henry and 'Wolsey 
joined France, and Charles was soon obliged to release Francis. 

"While engaged in his Continental schemes, "Wolsey had not lost 
sight of his plans for reform at home. He had gained from tho 
Berormat POp® autlrority to suppress some of the smaller 
homo. monasteries, and had begun to use tlie money he thus 
gained to found a new school at Ipswich, and a college in Oxford, 
on the model of "Winchester College and Neu' College, which bad 
been fonnded by William of "Wykebam. 

Meanwbde a very serious question was coming to the front in 
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England. ITenn* nnil Ivalhnrino liad been married a long thno, and 
tlimigh Ibcv Imd bad njan3' cluldrcn, nil bad died, _ 

. ' , T Blfflculty 

escopt ono delicate girl, tho Lady Jlary. IfHcnrv about tn* 
died ■vrithout cbildren, Ihero avouM probably bo a 
dispute almut the succession ; and even if ho left a daughter, no 
one doubted that very difiicidt limes would follow. 

The danger was so serious that Henry, in 1521, took an oppor- 
tnuity, on a charge of high treason, to get rid of Edward, tliird Duke 
of Riickingham, who, ns n desccndnnt of Edward IIL , Exceution of 
would have boon very likely to put forward his 
claims, especially as, by ono act or another, alt tho ^sackiuchain. 
members of the royal family who stood between liim and the 
ihrono had been either declared illegitimate or attainted. If wo 
remember that tho legality of Henry's marriage with Ivnlharine, 
though sanctioned by tho pope, might still bo disputed, it is plain 
that the situation was very serions. These were considerations of 
state ; hut when Henry himself grew tired of Katliarinc, and wanted 
to many some one cLso, it hecamo of tho utmost imjiortance that 
tho question whether his present marriage was legal should ho 
cspoditionsly settled one way or another. Wolsoy was in favour 
of Uio divorce, as ho wished tho king to many a French •princess, 
and ho is said to have exclaimed, “ If I could see tho king well 
married and tho Church reformed, I could dio happy.” 

Tho natural course, under tho circumstances, avas to appeal to 
tho popo ; and this Henry’ did. Under ordinary circumstnuccK, 
the popo would probably have made no difficulty’; 
but tlio circumstancBS were not ordinary, for Pope toaboatthD 
Clement VII. was imprisoned by Charles’ troops <Uvorco. 
in tlie castlo of St. Angelo, at Borne, and the emperor was all 
pow’crftd in Italy. Hence Clement was afraid to ofl'end Charles 
by divorcing his aunt Katharine. At the same time, he did not 
wish to offend Henry and Francis, who might help him against 
the emperor, and consequently he tried to please both and to 
gain time by doing nothing. Accordingly, ho sent pope ctoio tho 
Cardinal Campeggio ns his legato to try tho case casotoKomo. 
in England with Wolscy; and when Queen Katharine appealed 
to have the case tried in Rome, the pope called the case thither 
in 1629. 
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This coarse was fatal both to 'Wolsey and to the Papal power ; 
for the king determined to put in force the Act of Praemunire, which 
TheicinB-piita allowed him to forbid either appeals to Borne or the 
of letters from Rome. In spite of the fact 
In force. that ^Yolsey had been made cardinal and legate by 
nis special request, Henry accused Wolsey of ^dolating this act. 

In a contest with the pope, Henry felt the need of having 
England at his back; and though, like Edward IV. and Henry 
VII., he had hitherto summoned few Parliaments, he now called 
narliament “ne together in 1629. This sat, not as previous 
caued. Parliaments had done, for a month or two, but 
for seven years, and carried out one of the greatest revolutions 
in English liistory. No doubt Henry took good care to get 
members elected whom he could trust; but he need have had 
no fear of trusting his subjects to help him in attacking the pope 
or reforming Church abuses. Tlie Church had been unpopidar for 
years, and, as we saw in the time of Henry IV., Parliament had 
only been held back by the authority of the king himself from 
confiscating its property. 

Of course Hemy’s wrath fell on Wolsey, who had, he thought, 
played him false. He was dismissed from his office and from court, 
"w Is ■ fan ^ place was taken by Sir Thomas More, a 
lawyer who had written “ Utopia,” a book which, 
under the form of a description of an ideal commonwealth, was 
a satire on the abuses of the time. Within a year Wolsey was 
sent for to London to answer a charge of lugh treason. How- 
ever, he was fortunate enough to die on the road, at Leicester 
Ahhev. 


The Church of England was connected with the Papacy by the 
following ties. In the first place, tlie pope was theoretically head 
Connection of - tho Catholic Church, to which all England had 

®iuoe the Synod of VTiitby. Secondly, 
Home. though by tho Act of Praemunire the king might 
prohibit it, appeals had constantly gone from the English eccle- 
siastical courts to Rome. Thirdly, largo taxes, called tenths and 
firstfruits, had been paid by the clergy, and Peter’s pence by the 
laity. Fourthly, the pope bad practically appointed the English 
bishops and a good many of the English cleigj', though forbidden 
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to do BO lay tlie Act of Provisors. AU these links vrere svrept away 
by the Parliament of 1529. 

We saw that Wolscy had incurred the penalties of Praemunire 
by accepting from the pope the office of papal legate. By the strict 
letter of the law, the clergy who had acknowledged ^g„yj,j,gcoine 8 
him in this capacity had made themselves liable to "scoadottne 
the same penalties, by which their goods were liable to 
ho forfeited to the king, and themselves to be imprisoned at the king’s 
pleasure. Henry had no scruple in using this weapon, and forced 
the representatives of the clergyassemhled in convocation to address 
him as “ Supreme Head of the Church and clergy ” ; Acta to 

but they bravely added the words, “so far as the aeparatatho 
law of Christ wiU allow.” The Parliament then set Eneionarrom 
itself to sever the otlier links. In 1532 an act for 
restraining all appeals to Rome was passed. In 1534 another act 
forbade the payments of tenths to Rome, and at the same time 
the pope’s power of influencing the election of bishops was done 
away witli. It must not, however, be supposed that the clergy were 
allowed either to keep tlie tenths or to elect whom they pleased. 
On the contrary, they had to ptiy the tenths to Henry’s exchequer, 
and tho king from tiiis time forward managed the saocWonor 
election of the bisliops tims. WJien a see became Wahops. 
vacant, the king sent to the dean and cliapter a letter, called a 
cong6 d'elire, authorizing tliem to elect a new bishop. At the same 
time, he sent another letter, colled a letter missive, suggesting whom 
they should elect. If tho man named were not chosen, tlie whole 
chapter would incur the penalties of Praemunire. There has never 
yet been an instance of refusal. To complete the separation, in 
1534 an act was passed abolishing the authorily of the pope in 
England; and tire next year, by the Act of Supremacy, Henry 
took the title of “ Supreme Head on earth of the Church of 
England.” 

miile these acts were beirrg passed to separate the Church of 
England from tire pope, another series of acts had reformed the 
abrrses in tho discipline of tiro clergy. Wo saw that criurcU 
in the rime of Wycliffe there had been good ground aisoipiino. 

for complaint, and there is nothing to show that things were any 
better since ids time. Tlie first of these acts regulated the fees 
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wliicli the clergy had been in the habit of exacting from the people 
for performing religious services. A second forbade clergjTnen to 
hold several livings at once, which had been a cause of great 
scandal. A third reformed the qnritiial courts and strengthened the 
old mortmain statutes, wliich forbade lands being given to the clergy. 
A fourth did aw.i) uith the abuses of benefit of clergy, by which, 
since the murder of Uecket, the clerical offenders had been tried and 
punished by the bishops, and not by the ordinarj’ law of the land. 
Tlicse reforms seem to have been very much needed, and to have 
been all steps in the right direction. 

Meanwhile Henry had not been fortnnate about his divorce. 
At tire suggestion of a Cambridge scholar named Cranmer, 
Henry'* he had appealed to the universities of Europe to 
mttrringes. g^y •^yhethcr tlic pope could allow a man to marry 
his deceased brother’s wife. Their answers were not conclusive, 
hut as soon as tire act forbidding a3rpeals to Rome was passed, 
Henry had the case tried before Craiuncr, whom ho bad made 
Archbishop of Canterbury, in the ordinary archbishop’s court. 
Of course the decision was in his favour, and Henry acknow- 
ledged his maniogo with Arme Boleyn, a lady of the family 
of Howard,* to whom he had been long attached. Anne soon 
became the mother of a daughter, afterwards Queen Elizabeth. 

» THE HOWARDS. 

John Howard, 

created Duke o£ Iforfolk, lolled at Bosworth 1485. 

Thomas, jEart of Surrer, 

vron battle of Fiodden 1513, restored to the dnkedom 1514, d. 1514. 
! 


Thomas, Edmund Howard. 'Williain Howard, Elizabeth = Thomas 
Duke o£ I creat^ Lord Howard Howard, j Boleyn. 

Norfold,' Katharine Ho-ward, of Effingham. I 

d. 1554. m. Henry VIII., | Anne Boleyn 

j executed 1542. Charles, m. Henry VIII., 

[_ second son of Lord Howard executed 1535. 

j of Effingham, d«deated the 1 

Henrv, Earl of SmTey* Armada 1588, created Earl Queen Elizabcthf 
' beheaded 1547. i^ottingbam 1590, d. 1624. 1558-1603. 

Thomas, Duke of Korfolk, 
beheaded 1572 (great-grandfather 
of Lord Stafford, executed in 1680). 
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Henry VJII. 

Parliainont then passed an act settling the Buccession on the 
cliildren of Henry and Anne. Sir Thomas More, the Chaii' 
oellor, and Fidier, Bishop of Eocliester, refused to accept this 
act, and were sent to the Tower, A year later they were 
hotli executed, nominally for lugh treason, in reality because 
tliey disapproved of what Henry was doing. Unfortunately, 
.before a prince was bom to inherit the throne, Henry became 
jealous of Anne. Probably sho liad only been foolishly indiscreet ^ 
but the matter was serious, and sho was executed, sxaxationot 
Two daj's afterwards Heniy married another lady, 

Jane SejTnour. By her ho liad a son, born in 1637 ; and as 
Katharine had died before Anne Boieyn's fall, there could be no 
doubt that this prince was heir to the throne, bo that the succession 
dilficulty was over for tlie present. Unfortunately, the queen died 
soon after the birth of her son, and Henry did not marry again for 
some time. 

After the fall of Sir Thomas More, the chief adviser of the king 
was Thomas CromwelL Ho liad been a dependent aaonma 
of Wolsey’s, and, like More, ho was a layman. Ho cromweu. 
was an able man, devoted to the king’s interests. With his aid i 
the king proceeded to attack the monasteries. 

At this time there were in England more than six hundred monastic 
houses, whore dwelt men and women who had taken the three vows 
of cliastity, poverty, and obedience. Tlie oldest of tlie KeUeious 
orders was the Benedictine, founded in the sixth orders, 
century by St, Benedict, the patriarch of Western Monasticism. 

Its houses were usually in populous towns, which had often grown 
up around tliem. Of their abbeys, Westminster is an example. 
Branches of this order were the Glugniac, founded during the 
eleventh century, which took its name from tho French abbey of 
Clugny, and the Cistercian, called from tho abbey of Citeanx, 
founded at the close of tlie eleventh century by Stephen Harding, 
an Englishman. The Cistercian monasteries were built in out-of- 
the-way places, which were reclaimed by tho monks, and of these 
Fountains, Tintem, and Furness ate examples. Next to these 
orders stood tho Augustinian and Premonstratensian canons, of 
which the houses at Bristol and Chichester are specimens. During 
tho crusades were founded the militaiy orders^ of which the chief 



In n rwle it^c tlicy liml ilmio froixl fen'ici> ns rntmats fur men oJ 
jicacn Mill loarnins ; Imt tIl^ir jilncc liml now 
iho tnV.cti I'V the iinivninitu-s, mi< 1 Wul-ey, ns wo 
tnona«iMiM. roco^^JilTJOil tlmt Mmc of tlicir wcaltlj) ®1 

any rate, tiiiphi be bettor omploycil in stiyiyiTtiiiK collo^cs “nil 
schools. Thus from the jiciint of view of tlio men of the 
Icarnhig, they were behind the «?p‘ Other's no doubts looked nt 
them as valuable institutions, which ilifTnseil some culture in coutdry 
jilaccs, cduc-ftted the chihlrcn of their neighbours, sent poor luds 
to the university and mninlnined them there, relieved tlie distrc.sr'C'li 
Miccoured the wayfarer, and tierfonned a number of kindly off'®®* 
which could ill he spared. Kcitlicr of these views was, we fcu®i 
taken by the majority. The needy king saw in the wealth of Ihc 
monasteries a good rc.ason for tlieir fall ; merabera of rarliauient 
thought that, if this wealth were ^ven to the king, there would be 
no more need for taxes ; wlnlc, donhtlesfi, many coveted the lauds 
of the monks and hoped to pirofit by Uieir raififortunes. 

Actuated by these diverse fcclingu, (he govcnimcnt sent a cout- 
mission to iiupiiro into the state of the monasteries. Their condition 
comm!«»ioa was probably no belter and no worse tban it had long 
'intoStoto^r been. The larger were for the most part in good 
jnonasterioa. gnialler were frequently full of abuses ; but 

sufficient evidence was got to afford a pretext for what was wanted, 
and by Act of Parliament in 153G, the smaller monaslerics were 
dissolved. Their fate frightened many of the greater ones into 
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voluntary Bubiuission ; some vrero cajoled into making what they 
believed was a formal surrender; ti\o abbots of Glastonburj-, 
Colchester, and Reading, were indicted for treason 
and executed ; and in 1539'nnotlicr act was passed, 
authorizing the surrender to tlio king of all the 
property of tl>e remaining monastic institutions. Doubtless the 
more honourable statesmen hoped that the monay thus obtained 
would he used for the good of the nation ns a whole. Plans 
were brought forward to inercase the number of bishoprics, and 
to found colleges and schools. Unfortunately, very little was 
done in this way; oidy six now bishoprics were 
created; and the money did not even go to form 
a permanent fund for tlio reduction of taxation. 

Some was spent on the fortification of the coast, but most of 
it found its way into the pockets of the king’s courtiers, and 
helped to make the fortunes of a new nobility devoted to the 
interests of the reformation ; and such families as the Cavendishes, 
the Russells, the Sejunours, the Dudleys, and the Cecils, whose 
wealth was gained from this source, began to take the place 
of the old nobility of England, of whom the family of Howard, 
though their title only dated from the reign of Edward IV., was 
the chief representative. 

The proceedings of Henrj’ and the Parliament in the matter ol 
the divorce, the separation from Rome, and the abolition of the 
monasteries, did not pass -without disturbance. So 
early as 1534 a half-witted girl, commonly called 
the Nun of Kent, who in her fits had spoken 
strongly against the divorce, and had been made 
the tool of the disafiected priests, -was executed. In 1535, the 
execution of Sir Thomas More and Bishop Fisher showed tliat the 
most accomplished lajunan of his day, and one of the most learned 
of ecclesiastics, were not prepared to join a movement which they 
thought schismatic. In 1536 the northern counties, where the 
monks were more popular than in the south, rose in rebellion, 
under a lawyer, Robert Aske, against tho sup- 
pression of the lesser monasteries. This move- 
ment was enUod the “ Pilgrimage of Grace.” The 
leaders, Aske, Darcy, and Constable, -with four abbots, were 
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but the cciiiiraon jx'ujiln wriu tTCftb-J wiib kiutu'’)*- 
cor.-'cuof ri'oit ol' this rci.’cnioti was tba in’-illution o! 

ikorforih ,) „f (j,(. Mfrtb, a coniJnittW! of ibe l’n'7 

r<mu(il, ubttli b. !!<•• forth sal for four tnontJis of tlif; ywr* at 
York. Jlii!!, N< w( ari>l 

Till’ '' v "1 1 0 ut fbi! coniKctuin Intwoijn Ktsubii'l aiul RfijiWj 
!ii:J il»' -oui Ls winch hftil bi“'n ni.ui" 0!i tiio cltr;:y. luituruHf 
oticoiirasietl the {’trty whicii Utok liictr pan!}' 
tnwn.rds from till' Ckriuau rtUomiation. jflrtiy from tiic Ktiptr- 
p ' "'■“oui'm trtKiitiou'j of Liillaiilisin ; mij an impetus iia'l bten 
ci\( n to these ideas by an Iinoli>-h traii'jlation of tlio Bildo ittlts 
liloweil to 1)0 ret up in tlin clinrcJu's in 153(1. Sncli a nto'etBont 
towards ProtestantiMii formed nopartoIJltnry'ixidaii, To the owl 
of hishfe he was a f'atliolic, and in 1539 an .actvas passed tttpnt ft 
Hop to tbo movemeut. This low passeil I'arliaTnenlby ftt'clfttnation, 
and imposed on the nation Six Articles of doctrine ami obst-rvancoj 
of which the must important were — the belief in tonsiibstaDtia- 
tion, the celibacy of tlio clcTjxy, mid auricular confc-ssion. It was 
determino'l that these .should be believed in and praotised ; nud when 
parliament tent to e.xccution at the same time three men for denying 
tlio royal supremacy, and tbree for drnyuig tbo truth of tmii-sub- 
Btanliation, it e.xactly showed wlmt its own attitude wna. 

I'or aomo time after Uic death of .Imie, Henry remained un- 
married, but in 1539 ho was persuaded t)> accept in marriage Anno, 
KairiBeo of Duke of Cloves — a small territoiy on the 

iienrywiui Rhine. CromwcU devised tins match, because he 
Aimeofciovoii. {5, j^ako common cause with the 

German Protestant prluccs who had formed a league against 
Charles V. UiduckUy for Cromwell, Ids scheme of an aliianco 
against Clinrlcs failed; and when Anno arrived, her person was 
distasteful to the king. The matter was easily arranged. Anne 
_ was divorced and provided for by a pension; hut 

ExecuUon Df„ . /x., 

tniomaa Cromwell lost ma head. His enemies were only too 
Cromwell, attack Imn, and when the king’s favour was 

withdrawn, an act of attainder brought his career to a close, in 
iBairlaKewitti 1''’® ^^>0 fbcn pleased the old nohility hy 

:^tharini! marrving Katharine Howard. TJnfortunatelv, aficr 

toward. « •=> « r 

two years the Idng found tliat she had behaved badly 
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l>efore lioT marriage, and alie avas put to dcatli ; tlic itarriasa -with 
king tlicn married Kntliarinc Pair, who survived him. 

Possibly the difScultiea in which Henry had been involved 
revived tlio hopes of tho Yorkists, and encouraged them to plot 
against him; perhaps Hcnrj’was angiy because Reginald Polo, who 
had written against the divorce, had been made a _ „ 

Cardinal; at any rate in 1538 Henry arrested Polo’s oountoasor 
mother, the Gonute«s of Salisburj-,* daughter of the ®aUabury. 
Duke of Clarence, tho brotlicr of Edward IV. ; her eldest son, flemy 
Pole, Lord, Montacutc, and Edwanl Courtenay, Jlarqucss of Exeter, 
grandson of Edward IV. All three were executed — the lords in 
1539, tho Countess in 1541 — and after this tho rivahv’ between the 
two houses of York aud Lancaster may bo said to disappear. 

The confiscation of tho properly of tho monasteries had a bad 
effect upon Henry aird hia court. “When tlio money was gone, ho 
looked about for more, and he bit upon tho expo- Douttsemeator 
dient of debasing the coinage. Since the days of »i>ocoinos» 
Edward lU. England had always been very careful to keep up a 
high standard. On this tho credit of a nation depends; for if there 
is any unoertamty as to the value of money, foreign trade becomes 
impossible. Tho old rule was that with every twelve ounces of 
silver there should bo mixed tlirco quarters of an ounce of alloy, in 
order to make it hard enough to stand wear and tear; but in. 1543 
Henry paid his creditotB with shillings in which tlio proportion was 
two ounces of alloy to twelve ounces of silver. From had he went 
to worse, and in 1546 he actually issued money in which there were 
eight ounces of alloy to twelve ounces of silver. Naturally Henry 


> THi; rOLES. 


George, Duke of Clarence, 
brother of Edvraid IT. 
d. 1478. 


Isabel Neville, daughter of the 
Earl of IVunvick, 
d. 1477. 


Margaret, 

Coiiutess of Salisbury, 
executed 1541. 


: Sir Richard Pole. 


Edward Plantageuet, 
Earl of Warwick, 
executed 149D. 


Henry Pole, Lord Montacute, 
executed 1539. 


Pegtnald, 

Archbishop of Cauterhurr. 
and Cardinal, d. 1558." 
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saved by this, but it was killing the goose that laid the golden eggs. 
Trade was ruined ; no one would buy who could help it, for no one 
knew tlie value of money. The cost of provisions rose manifold, 
and the distress of the poor was terrible, for wages never rise so 
fast as the cost of provisions. Naturally beggary and robbery 
increased apace. 


Bcotland. 
regular war. 

Battle of 
Solway 21063 . 


The last few years of Henry’s reign were remarkable for several 
steps in the direction of the union of the British Isles. In 153G 
■Wales Wales was completely united to England in matters 
and Ireland, gf and began to send thirty-seven members to 
the United Parliament. A committee of the Privy Council for 
Wales began to sit at Ludlow, as the Council of the North did for 
the northern counties. In 1542 Henry took the title of “ King of 
Ireland;” his predecessors had merely styled themselves “ Lord.” 
Since Flodden there had been no regular war between England 
and Scotland, though the border lords had been con- 
stantly at strife, but in 1542 their quarrels resulted in 
James V., Henry’s nephew, was not popular with his 
subjects, and liis troops fled disgracefully at Solway 
Moss. This broke James’ heart, and he died in 
a few days, leaving his crown to his daughter Mai-y, an infant of a 
week old. Henry’s great aim now was to marry this child to 
his son Edward. In 1543 this arrangement was concluded with 
the chiefs of the English party in Scotland. The French, and 
the French party in Scotland, headed by Cardinal Beaton, disliked 
the plan; so in 1544 Henry found himself at war 
witli both France and Scotland. The English in- 
vaded Scotland under the command of Lord Hert- 
ford, brother of Jane Seymour, and of Lord Lisle, son of the 
Dudley executed at the beginning of the reign. Edinburgh and 
Leith were both partly burnt, but this barbarity served only to 
exasperate the Scots. Meanwhile Henry himself invaded France 
and took Boulogne. 

It now became apparent that Henry’s life could not last long, and 
all parties began to intrigue for the chief power under tlie expected 
XntriBuesot minority of Edward. If the lot fell to the Howards, 
there would probahlybe a reaction towards Borne; if 
power. to tiio new nobility, the reformation might he expected 


France and 
Scotland 
invaded. 
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to go forward in the direction of tlio Lutheran movement. The 
new nohflity won the day. A trumped-up charge against the 
Howards, tliat they quartered on tlieir sliield the arms of Edward 
tlic Confessor — ^wliich tlicy had a right to do — aroused Hcnry'B 
jealousy for the succession of his eon. Tiie Duke of Norfolk him- 
self and his eldest son, the Earl of Surrey, an accomplished poet, 
hut no favourer of rcfomi, were condemned on a charge of treason, 
and the son was executed. The death of Henrj', in 1547, saved 
Norfolk from the same fate. 

Heniy VEH. was one of the most remarkable among the kings of 
England. His burly figure and strong will have taken linn hold 
upon tlie English imagination. Of all the sovereigns who reigned 
since the organization of Parliament, lie was the most absolute. 
Parliament gave to his proclamations Uie force of law, and permitted 
him to leave the kingdom by will. He collected forced loans, set up 
and pulled dorni ministers as he chose, and rarely met with any 
resistance to his wishes, whether ho asked Parliament to change 
some ancient institution, or demanded from the law-courts the con- 
demnation of a uife, a nobleman, or a minister. Of’ Henry-s 
his personal character tlio most opposite estimates cUoracter. 
have been fonued. Some have represented him as a monster o\ 
wickedness, whose only motive was the gratification of his own 
passions ; others, as a sovereign of great ability honestly desirous to 
do his best fpr his countrj’. Between these extremes the truth must 
lie. There is no doubt that in many of his acts personal gratifica- 
tion was the chief incentive : to his ministers he was generous so 
long as they suited him, mtldess and vindictive when they ■were no 
longer necessarj' ; in his family life he was cold, heartless, and 
unscrupulous ; as a king he was arbitrarj^ and capricious ; but 
whether among all these faults tliere were the redeeming virtues of 
love for his countrj' and desire to promote her true interests, it is 
not easj' to saj', since his character, as that of the king who set on 
foot the Reformation, has long been a subject of bitter contention 
between rival parties. 


ir 
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EowMii) VI., 15i7-ir)rtS (f> jvarh) 

Itorii ir.:{7. 

Cliff Chnrtittri fif the — T/ird l’rn!t‘ctnr ?oiiicr»''t. ; lyitH Srjmjar; 

John r>mUr>, l>ifl of WanfifV, DiiUe of N'otlhunil>crlan>'! ! 

ijof'! Crantoct; Kt*; !A>ly JaneGtvr. 

Chief Contmp:irnry Prirree 
ScoiUn'l. France. Hpam 

Man', lifiKiscJ loGi . Francis I., 1 .M". Oiarlfs 7 '., rc*ip;i!Cii JJW. 
Konn- 11 ., d. IS.'.a 


IlnKi'-^' YlII. left tlic crown hy wiU to EilwnrJ, Li? son lij- Jane, 
Scrmoni. The new king tvns only nine years old, so the goveni- 
Henir-s mcnl had to bo carried on by otliors during hU 

aTtnneamcat minorifv. To provide for tliis, ITcnrv had named n 
forth* , , * . „ 

ratnorityot couned of csccnlors wlio were to, net m EawaniiS 

hio«aa. From thi» coune'i) tlie old nobility were 

eseluded ; its members were nil new men, but ns they were cTmlly 
divided between the old and new opinions, Homy liopcd that they 
would take no decided step, so tliat when l>is son came of ago he 
might be free to choose a course for himself. 2\o member of tlie 


council was to liavo precedence over tlie rest — an arrangement which 
was furtlicr intended to secure a neutral policy during the minority- 
Tlardty, however, was nenty dead when ids carefully laid scheme 
was upset. The men tybo held the new opinions contrived to get a 
„ „ majority in the council and tlie Earl of Hertford, 

Henry'* uncle of the king, 'was appointed protector of the 

lohomo. yealm. The executors then declared that Henry had 
intended to raise many of them to higher rank in tlie peerage, and 


to give them grants out of the C3mrch lands. Accordingly Hert- 
ford -was made Duke of Somerset, his brother received the title of 
Lord Seymour, and Lord Lisle became Earl of Warwick. 

The protector was a femarkablo man. His motives appear to 
caior*«erof have been high, his impulses were generous, his 
tuo protector courage was undarmted; but ho was not a man of 
discretion, and coaseguEntly, in spite of all his ability, Ms rule 
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■was a failure. In religious matters the policy of Henry VIII. ■was 
completely set aside. That king had avoided all changes in re- 
ligion, and in naming hi.s son’s council had heen carefnl to hold 
the balance between the old and Urn new reUgions. The majority of 
the council threw all their energy into pushing on „ 
religious changes. They sent a commission round carried oaths 
the country to pull down aU images in churches, and 
to deface the pictures. Tliej’- abolished tlie mass, and ordered the 
aendee to be said in English. Tlie commi.ssioners carried out theii 
iiLstructions with groat severity and amid much disorder, which dis- 
gusted reverent people; and the Bubslitiition of English for tlie 
chahtcdLntin services, and the destruction of tho ornaments, brought 
home to the country people through their eyes and cars tlie change 
which was going on, and caused great e.vcitcment and discontent. ' 

At tiio same time, on tho pica Oiat part of their money was 
spent on masses for the dead, the property of all the guilds was 
confiscated. Tlio guilds were associations of tho _ 

, ... wm . PXOJWTtyCI 

merchants and artuians of toicns. Their money was mo 
spent partly in educating tho children of tho guilds- 
men, and training them a.s workmen, partly in supporting the old 
and sick, partly in masses for tlio dead, and partly on feasting and 
merrj'making. They had existed from verj' early times, and their 
spoliation was a groat blow to the workmen, for it not otJy took 
away what was really their insurance money, but also deprived 
them of many social advantages. An exception was made in 
favour of tlio London guilds, which were too strong to he attacked. 

I’rocecdings in Scotland were equally reckless. IIcnt 3 ' VUI. 
had tried hard to secure a marriage between Edward and Mary, 
Queen of Scots, and ‘tho Scottish Parliament had invasion of 
given consent in 1 543. It is doubtful wheUicr under 
any cireumstancc.s the Scots wonUl have agreed to tlic marriage ; 
but Somerset, imj'vitienl of delay, gattiered an array, passed the 
border at Betavick, and, supported by a fleet, re.arched along the 
coast. The English found tho Scots posted in a I'cry strong position 
near 'Musselburgh, their left resting on the Firth of Forth and 
defended in front by ihe river Efk. Tho Scots were much mote 
tmiuorvus than Uic English, but, ovefrnring ilieir strength, they 
left Uieir strong post, ciwacd tho Esk near its month, and 
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tried to attack t!ie English in finch a manner ns to horn them in 

_ hetween the hills anti the fica. Inconsetnieiiceoflhis 
BntUeof „ .. . . 

rinxis._ follt, Somcisot was able !o attack the Scots at an 
Sent.. M ^ ant.sco . ami, in spite of a slight .success at first, they 
were thoroughly rimteil. The victory of Pinkie, fl-s it was called, 
was, howcti r, woi^t' than H'k;1ckb; for the Scots pave up nil thought 
of the marrw-'f, nml sent tlicir little queen to he odueated in France, 
■^herc aft< r a time she tnnrried the dauphin. 

Ill I'arlinmcnt gave its aathority to n new service- boot, 
cniK-.i ihe First Prayer-book of Edwanl VI. This was intended to 
First Player- churches, niid, to enforce it.suso,nn Act 

book of of Uniformity was jvtssed. This Prayer-hook was 
Edward VL ji,\cal and the Breviary, 

and the work of tratwlation was m.siidy done by Archbi.shop 
Cranmet. It did not follow Ftriclly the views either of the old 
Catholias, or of tlio'e Prote,stnnts who took their ideas from the 
teaching of the Reformeni of Geneva. It was revised in 1553, 
1559, 1G03, and 1CC2; hut its general character has remained 
the same. At its introduction tlic hook of common prayer was 
by no means popular, hut tlio beauty of its language and its 
devotional tone have long endeared it to the members of the 
CImrcIi of England. 

Mc.anwhilo the protector was troubled by tlie ambition of liis 
younger hrotlicr, Lord Seymour. This man, who was altogether an 
Condactor inferior character to his brother, was not satisfied 
XOTd Seymour. jijs position, and had long been intriguing to 
improve it. He first married Katharine Parr, the widow of 
llctiiy VIII,, and on her death aspired to the hand of the 
Lady Elizahetli. He also entered into relations with the pirates 
of the Channel, forged caimon, and collected money 
and munitions of war. He was arrested, attainted 
by Act of Parliament, and executed. 

DilSculty next arose in the western counties. There (he new 
service-book had caused great excitement. Vithin a week of its 
' soTovtoftha Devonshire and Com- 

wall were in arms demanding the restoration of the 
mass, tlie observance of the Six Articles, and all the 
fene-honoured ceremonies of their fathers. For .'ix weeks they 
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besieged Exeter, and wlien Bussell came up nith some German 
troops, whom the government had hired as o standing army, so 
stoutly did they hold their ground that it was only after a fiercely 
fought battle at St. Jtary’s Clyst, in which the English Battle 01 st. 
peasants astonished trained soldiers by their steadi- siary'* oiyst. 
ness, that the Devonshire men were put down. In tlio fighting 
not lc.ss than four thousand men were killed. 

The insurrection in the west was religions ; in the cast it was the 
enclosure of the commons that drove the people to revolt. Of late 
years the peasants had had a hard time. Prices had jt^ivoitortiio 
risen, owing to the base coinage issued by Henry VIII. eastern 

and by Edward AH.’s council ; at the same time, tbero 
was less demand for labour, for sheep-farms were the fashion, and 
tlicso reejuired far fewer labourers than arable lands. Commons bad 
been largely enclosed, and though tliis added to the wealth of the 
landowners, it was hard for tlio villagers, who used to turn their pigs 
and geese to graze on them. Everywhere tlierc was indignation at 
tho conduct of the new landowners, who were seeking to make 
fortunes out of their lands, instead of keeping to the customs of their 
steady-going predecessors. Exasperated by their grievances, the 
peasantry of Norfolk rose under Kct, a tanner, and formed a camp 
on Motisoliold Hill, close to Norwich. There they had the ob- 
noxious gentry of the neighbourhood brought before them, and after 
conviction imprisoned them in tho camp; but they til'd no murder, 
and all their piocccdings were perfectly orderly. Somerset sympa- 
thized with llicir complaints, and would have liked to redress tlioir 
grievances. A portion was ofiered, but through Some misunder- 
standing was rcfu.scd. Then the comictl appealed to arms. Tiio 
Imrl of W'anvick was sent agaiiuJt tho insurgents, and, a.s at Si. 
Mary's Clyst, undisciplined valour fell before Uie skilled coolness 
of the foreign mercenaries. More tlian Uirco tbousauj rebels fell 
in the fight, and the in-surgent countic.s were severely puiihlied. 

Tho credit of tiio suppression of, these rebellions fell, not to the 
pretector, but to the council. Tlioy b.ad acted wbilo he bad 
hesitated ; and, despite his personal popularity, there 5^, 
could bo no doubt that bis rule had Won a failure, rule a euiorf . 
Little by little the rrench king Henry 11 . had been allowed to make 
iiim-’ejf m.a'tf'r of tho ontpii^ts of Boulogne, and. much against tlicir 
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wU tho councE liad been forced to declare -svar against Prance. 
The finances ivero in complete disorder; in all parts of the country 
there had been riots, and in eome insurrections. Tiio protector 
could not point to anything in which ho had achieved solid success. 

Tlio council, therefore, headed by Warwick, deter- 
mined to take away tlie powers which Somerset, 
power. despite Henry’s intentions, had taken upon himself; 
and though he made what resistance he could, and even tliought 
of an appeal to arms, he was eventually forced to give way, and 
the councUloTS again became the sole authorit}'. 

Among them the leader was Dudley, Earl of Warwick.* He was 
an able, uuscnrpuloits man, who aimed at making 
Dutiiey andthe the foituncs of himself and his family. The first 
coimcii. council had to be given to the finances. 

Pnfortunately, they were ignorant of much that is now -known 
about money, and they therefore foolishly debased tire coinage in 
order to increase their fimds, made new loans to pay tho interest on 
old ones, and attempted to stop the rise in prices by fixing a maxi- 
mum rate at which goods should be sold. They, however, wisely 
made peace with Prance, and restored Boulogne in return for a sum 
of money. 

To keep his power, Wanvick found it needful to ally himseh 
■Warwick '*'''*^ advanced reformers. Had he not done so, 
must have called in the help of the old nobility, 
retormera. who were totally opposed to the new waj-s of the 

» GESfEALOGY OF THE DUDLEYS AND THE SYDNEYS. 

Edmund Dudley (minister of Henry Til.) executed 1503. 

John Dudley fVisconnt Lisle! 1542 ; Earl of YVanviclc, 1547), 
created Duke of Northumberland, 1651, executed 1553. 


Earl of tVaiwick, Robert Dudley, 
executed 1553, younger son, 
created Earl of 
Leicester, 1SG3. 


Guildfora Dndlcy 
(m. Lady Jane 
Grey), executed 
1554. 


Man- m. Sir 
Henry Sydney, 
Lord-Deputy of 
Ireland, d. 16861 


Sir Philip Sydney, d. 1586, 
m, '^ancca, dan, of Sir 
F. TValsinEham, 


Robert Sydney, created Karl 
of Leicester, 1618. (Grand- 
father of Algernon Svdncv, 
■who was executed 16S3.>' 
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council. This alliance led him to quarrel irith the Princess Jlarj’, 
wliom the reformers in the council wished to prevent from hearing 
moss. Slarj’, however, was firm, and the council, fearing to get 
into trouble with Charles the emperor, desisted. 

In 1651 Warwick had himself made Duke of Korthumherland. 
He now began to be suspicious of his old rival, Somer- 
set. It was not to be expected that this nobleman 
would be contented with his fall; but he probably 
bad not advanced further than to form a general plan land, 
to change the government in his own favour, rrhen Ex^^tion^or 
Warwick had him arrested for treason, tried by his 
peers, convicted of felony, and executed. His popularity was shown 
by the sympathizing crowd which attended at the scaffold. 

In 1652 Parliament again met. It issued a revised version of the 
Prayer-book, wliich is commonly called the Second Prayer-book 
of Edward VI., and coupled it with a new Act of 
Uniformity. An act was also passed about the trial Pariintnent of 
of persons accused of treason, declaring that in future 
the accused must be convicted on the evidence of two witnesses 
at least. Parliament also took in hand the miseries caused by 
the as^'icultural changes. It enacted that alms were to be col- 
lected for the poor of each parish; and commissioners were to 
see what could be done for promoting tillage. Under a false con- 
ception of its nature, usury or interest was forbidden as “ odious 
and detestable." 

Meanwhile the state of the kingdom was going firom bad to worse. 
The lands of the abbeys, the property of the guilds, the bells and 
plate of the churches, had been seized, and yet the condition of 
government was deep in debt ; the coinage had been “““‘ry. 
debased and its value regulated by government, and yet prices rose 
and goods were scarce ; the Cbiuch bad been reformed, and j’et 
immorality flourished ; the rapacity of the landowners, the greed of 
merchants who sold badly made goods and destroyed English 
credit, won little esteem for the new ways. Henry VHI., arbitrary 
as he was, had always been in sympathy with the people. The 
councillors had shown themselves to be mere greedy self-seekers, 
who, under the guise of religion, robbed God and the poor to fill 
their own pockets. 
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Much wns Siopc'J from nihvftnl'j. nilo. Tlioi!;;li doSicaie, be lirnl 
given mneb Ftwiy to iifidirh of rintc; Ilia ftvjnralioiis were noWe. 
Xi\nMaot many jioinls liis views were f-oimil. Unfottu- 

rhukinc ) . Imwcvrr, nil tliefo; liopcs were blasted by tbc 

iiewf flint Ui' >"' 111 ^ king rvas likely to fall into nii early grave. 
Ko one knew wlmi was the rmture of hit malady, but a fcrril'k 
consh nil k> i Ins body, nn<l Ids Firength Ftendily declined. Ilif 
condition lilltd N'urtJiumb-rlaitd with fear. Tlio neat sovereign, 
aevirduig to the will of Ilemy VllL, was to bo Mary, and her 
Korthumbtr- accession me.int hi.s min. In his e.xtrennty Xorlh- 
lantf* plot, nmberlatid attempted a ^H^kl game. TlioiigU Mary’s 
accesfion v.-as tho wish of the nation, he formed a jil.an to set her 
aside; and as the conncil licld tlic rxcciitivo power, !ind nndcr tlieii 
command a guard of one thousand men, and would have the 
opportunity of acting first, he had some chance of fniece.s.s. 11!“ 
pl.an was to roplnco Mary by her cousin, Lady .lane Grey, the 
granddaughter of Tilatv" of Kngland, Duchess of Suffolk. Her he 
Death of married to his foiirtli son, Lord Guildford Dudley. 
Edwarua'i. EdwartVs consent was won to this arrangement, and 
he illegally made a will leaving tlie crown to his coii.sin. After this 
the king grew rapidly sveaker, and in July, 1553, ho died 
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M-Uii', 1553-1558 (5 j'ears). 

Born 1516 ; married, 1554, Philip of Spain. 

Ch'tf Characters of the llcign. — Stephen Gardiner, Bishop of IVinchcstei ; 
Bonner, Bishop of London ; Rennrd, Ambassador of Charles V. ; Car- 
dinal Pole; Sir Thomas IVyatt; Ctanmer ; Hooper Kidley; Latimer 

Chie/ Contemporary Soverdffns, 

Scotland. France. Spain. 

Mary, deposed 1567. Henry 11., d. 1569. Charles t'., resigned 1556. 

Philip IL, d. 1598. 

No sooner rvaa Edward dead tlian Northnmherland, concealing 
the news, sent lus son, Lord 'Warwick, to seize Mary. This 
precaution should have been taken before, and was of atarr 
now too lato ; for Mary bad early intelligence of her “ vtortoVk. 
brother’s deatli, and was on her way to Norfolk, where the Howards 
were expecting her coming. When the king’s death could no 
longer be hidden, Northumberland proclaimed Lady , , 

Jane Grey as queen. Tlio people listened m re.spect- Oreypro- 
ful silence, but made no demonstration of joy, and aueen 

one lad boldly shouted, “ ’Tlie Lady Mary has the better titlel” for 
which he was put in tho pillory. Jane herself took no delight in 
her now dignity, hut she showed Northumberland that she had no 
idea of being merely a puppet in his hands, by refusing to allow her 
husband to bo crowned with her without tho consent of Parliament- 
Having settled matters in London, Northumberland was forced 
himself to go in pursuit of Mary. As he left. London not a voice 
cried, “God bless him!" and his advance showed Attitnfleof tho 
him how much he had miscalculated tlic wishes of uJSSmhor- 
tho nation. Among the great mass of Englishmen 
Northumberland and his friends had made themselves thoroughly 
disliked by tho scandalous rajiacity which they had shown under tho 
lato king ; the changes in religion were not at all popular, and tlio 
harassed country looked back with regret to the rale of Homy VIII. 
Of tliat rule hlaiy seemed to be the embodiment; she was the true 
heir according to the natmral laws of succcsidon and bvHenry Vlll.’e 
VTill, and tho 'English people had not the least idea of setting her aside 
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in favour of a lady ^vllQ, however estimable in hcn-clf, could only bo 
re,:;nTdcd as a puppot in the hands of the bated Northumberland. 

When the duke reaeliod ('ambridgo he found that the country' 
v,-as ri.‘-in" for Mary, and that his own men would not fight, and 
r 11 cof himself was obliged to cry, “God save 

Korthumber- tjueon Mary ! ” In London the council had taken 
land s jiian Batiio line. Northumberland and his friend.s were 
soon m pn- .'i, and M.ary was welcomed with entbusjn.sm by all 
hut a Mii.iil knot of reformers. Onfortunatcly for herself, Mary 
WSJ iiii'-lcil by her succeas. Tho English welcomed her hecauso 
they thought that, she represented tho policy which they wanted ; 
but their attachment was not so great that their wishes might safely 
ho disregarded. For tho present, however, all went 
NortbutnbCT- Well. Nortliumhcrland, as a matter of course, was 
land. executed with his son Lord Wnnvick; hut Lady 
ilane and her husband were merely condemned to death, and sent 
hack to tho Tower during her Majesty’s pleasure. 

It was Mary's misfortuno to suffer from ill advice. TJio ablest 
Englishman in her emmoU was Gardiner, Bishop of IVinohcster, 
Harr's shared her views on religion; hut her chief 

advisers. adviser was Henard, who represented the Emperor 
Cliarles V. Kenard'.s great wish was to secure the marriage of 
Mary to Cliarles’ son Philip, and to destroy every one rvho might 
be a source of danger to tlio throne of Jlary or her children. For 
this end ho adrised tho execution of Lady Jane Grey, and would 
gladly’ have put the Lady Elizabeth to deatli if he could have 
seenred the opportunity. 

hlaty herself was well inclined to marry Philip, but her snb- 
■nio country jucts disliked the match "witli a foreigner, and 
'^ttBSpnnisb^ would have preferred Edward Courtenay,’ Earl of 
mates. Devon, son of tho Marquis of Exeter, executed by 

’ GEN’EALOGT OF THE COtlETEN’AYS 
Edward IV. * 
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Elizaictli = Hcniy Til, 
Henrj- Tin. 
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Katharine " Sir VT. Courtenay. 

Edward, Slarqnis of Exeter, executed 1639 

Edward Courtenay, prisoner 1639-1653. 
died 15GG. 
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Heruy VIII. , and great-grandson of Edward IV. Mary disliked 
Courtenay, and, tliougli slie had never seen him, took a great fancy 
to Philip. Neither the English Catholics nor the reformers were 
pleased, but they could not agree to unite against the marriage ; 
and all chance of snccessful resistance was destroyed when Sir 
Thomas liVyatt, the Duke of Suffolk, the father of Lady Jane 
Grey, and some others rose in rebellion. Wyatt reached London, 
but was tlicTO crushed, chiefly by the resolution of the qneen 
herself; and the other rebellions never were serious. 

The complicity of the Duke of Suffolk inclined Mary to listen to 
Rcnard’s evil counsels, and she executed Lady Jane Grey and her 
husband; while Elizabeth was sent to the Tower, and 
every effort made by threat and promise to induce the 
conspirators to compromise her. Happily evidence 
was not fortlicoming, and Elizabeth’s life was saved. 

After this the Spanish match could no longer he 
prevented; hut Parliament was strong enough to 
have inserted in the marriage settiement clauses 
which scoured that the queen was to have the solo government d 
the conntT}', and was not to go abroad, and that England was not 
to ho drawn into any foreign wars in consequence of Philip’s affairs. 

It is now time to go back to ecclesiastical matters. Mary was 
strongly of opinion that all the evils which had happened to the 
country were direct pimishraents for its apostasy, and uary's re- 
sho gave her whole sou] to an attempt to restore, not Ucious viewB. 
only the system of Henry VHL, but also the state of things which 
ho had swept away. Three great stops must be noted. - . 

In 1553 the rcb’gious laws of Edward VI. were repc.tlcd. In 
1654 all the ecclesiastical Ia^vs of King Henry VTTI. which had 
been passed since 1529, except so far as they aflected xcdcslMtlcaj 
the succession of Elizabeth, were annulled ; and the reforms, 
same year Reginald Polo, tlie son of tlio executed Countess ot 
Salisburj-, came back to England as papal legato. The next year 
tbo Parliament went further, and revived tlio Lollard statutes oi 
Henry IV. and Henry V. Thus far they would go, but no 
further. They would not give up the abbey lands or tiic other 
Church property which had passed into tlie liands of tlio laity. 
Mary herself gave np to the pope what remained of the crown 'e 
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Rliare of the spoil, with tlio tenths and firsffruits which Tlerny had 
kept, hut she could not induce her subjects to follow her example. 

Had Parliament known what use would bo made of the Lollard 
statutes, they would probably have been more cautious in restoring 
them. They had no love for the new doctrines 
Mary tow-ards of the reformers, which had been discredited by' the 
theroforraers jjorthnmbcrlnnd and his friends, and 

they probably only expected that a few leading heretics would be 
destroy ed. Such, however, was not the view of Cardinal Pole, or 
of Banner and Gardiner, and the queen -n-as as eager ns they to 
extirpate the heresy which she looked on ns the curse of the laud. 

Mary had just suffered from a terrible disappointment. For 
months she had expected to have a child. Unhappily she was 

Mary's dis- deceived by tlie symptoms of an incurable disease, 
aypotattnent. when the hope was gone, the most charitable 
view is that her mind was affected. Had a cbild been bom, tbe 
succession of Elizabeth, Mary’s greatest dread, would have been 
averted. Day by day she saw how eagerly the nation watched 
over her sister, whom she Iind hated from Lor cradle, and whose 
veiy beauty was an eyesore to the ■withered queen. But it was 
not to be, and in her grief the •wretclied woman gave herself up 
to cony out her false ideas of propitiating Heaven by a wholesale 
massacre of the Protestants. 

Accordingly, no sooner wore the statutes passed, than in 1555 the 
persecution began. Tbe first to sufier was Rogers, Canon of St. 


p uoa ^ translator of tlie Bible. Then followed 

ofthe Hooper, Bishop of Gloucester ; Ferrnr, Bishop of St. 
Protestants, jy^vid’s ; and many more. Soon the troubles of the 


emperor caused Philip to quit England, and Mary, in her grief, spiured 
on the bishops to further exertions. Ridley, Bishop of London, and 
Latimer, Bishop of AVorcester, the greatest preacher of his time, 
were burnt together at Oxford. In 1556 Cranmer was chosen to bo 


the next victim. Unhappily his nerve was not equal to the trial, 
and he agreed to sign a recantation of his views ; but when, in spite 
of this, his enemies still determined to bum him, be denounced his 
■weakness, and plunged into the flames the ■unworthy hand which 
bad been the instrument of his fall. Meaner ■victims followed in 
scores. But persecution defeated its own end. Men learned to 
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ftdmiro tlio constancy of the victims, and to believe in a faith for 
which martyrs conld die ; and tlic laity as a whole looked on with 
disgust, and hoped that the hour of Elizabeth would soon come. 

Meanwhile Mary was outstripping her predecessors in contempt 
for the law. Jurors were sent to prison for returning verdicts 
against the wish of the court. Members of Parlia- 
ment wore imprisoned for tlieir conduct in the House, condition ot 
Customs duties, unsanctioned by Parliament, were 
laid on merchandise. Forced loans were levied. Everywhoro the 
royal officers were settingtho constitution at defiance. The crown was 
crippled for money, military stores were rotting, fortressesunrepaired, 
the fleet unscaworthy. England never saw a more ivrotched time. 

Such was the state of things when in 1557 Maty, to please her 
husband, and in defiance of the marriage settlement, warwith 
plunged the country into war with France. A few i^nee. 
troops joined the Spaniards in the Low Countries, and shared tlie 
capture of tho town of St. Quentin. 

This triumph was, however, dearly purchased by the loss of 
Calais — a fortress ns dear to the English of that day as Gibraltar is 
to us. Its fortifications were out of repair, its garri- 
son was wretchedly small ; and when tho commanders 
assured the govenmient that it -was going to be attacked, Mary’s 
friends could only answer that they had certain intelligence that 
it was not. But tho commanders were riglit, and an over- 
whelming force attacked the fortress by sea and land. Then tho 
government lost their heads ; they gave contradictory orders ; they 
found that their ships could not sail, tlint their men had no arms ; 
and within sight of the English const a fortress, which had been 
in our hands for two hundred years, was lost in the year 1558. 

Tho blow was felt terribly in England, by no one more than by 
Mary herself. Now Calais had fallen, the government were all 
energy. But the time for action had passed; the winds Ejfjctotthe 
were unfavourable, a storm destroyed the transports, loss of Calais 
and although some English ships had tho honour of ‘“^’tary. 
assisting the Spaniards at the battle of Gravelines, Calais had 
passed in’evocably from our grasp. Mary’s health 
was unfitted to bear tho blow. Deserted by her 
husband, disappointed of children, hated by the subjects whom she 
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saw eagerly awaiting the succession of the child of Anne Boteyn, 
■who •would sweep away all she thought most dear ; "with Cardinal 
Pole, her only trusted friend, stretched on his death-hed, and under 
censure of the pope for unsoundness of doctrine, — ^fe-w people have 
ever lived to see so many hopes hlighted in fhe course of five years 
as the unliappy Maiy Tudor. Bravely, however, lihe a Tudor as 
Deatii or she was, she faced tlie inevitable end, sent a message 
nary. to Elizabeth, whom she recognized as her successor, 
and passed away from her sorrows in the early morning of Xoveinher 
17, 1558. A day later died Cardinal Pole, who had succeeded 
Deaths f Cranmer as Archbishop of Canteihury. Gardiner 
Oaieunertma had died in 1555, so that the chief agents and 
advisers of Maty in her attempt to restore Eoman 
Catholicism in England and to replace the English Chtitch under 
the authority of the pope, were removed from the scene about tho 
came time as their mistress 
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Bom 1533. 

ChrJ cf tl-.t r.ritn. — Atclibi'hop I’etkcr : WiUiMn Ctcil, t/jfd 

H'jilioAif noil liif foil Kolx'ri O'cH; Sir I’raoci' WRliiii;;hnm ; Sit 
^ieoist IJarnn ; l;<il>^rl nwllry, I’jtrl tif (..riccttcr ; Unbort Dt'vrreux, 
liar! of IVrax ; I>rJ llrurartl of rifin^liam ; Sir Francis Draba ; Sir 
lltiniplircy fiilla'tl ; cnj Sir Walter Iljci^S. 

Cl,\(f Coitfcmpomrr/ Prini-<t. 

Fcr-thc't. rrant". 

.Mara-, lOCT, d. I.IS? nenry If., ,1. 15.1!). 

.tamta Vf., il. 1C2 j, FrancU Tl., <i. lifiO. 

aiatlM IX., d. 16T4, 

Henry HI., d. lOW. 
licnty IV., d. ICtO, 

KM7..MiiTrif was in her tts'cnIy-HXlh year when she was calied by 

the acclamations of the nation to become <iuccd. Accordin'; to the 

will of llonrv VIII., the next heir after her wa.s Lady Eit-ancth's 

Katharine Grey, younger t.i«lcr of Uio Lady Jane; 

hut, according to the ordinary rides of inlieritancc, rtuiii. 

Mary, Queen of Scots, had a hetter title. A few who thought 

Klisnlieth illegitimate would have placed Jlary on the throne at 

once. Slary, however, had married the Datijdiin of France, so 

that her nccc'sion meant tho timon of Kngland, Scotland, and 

France nnder one head. This Philip of Spain was ohliged to 

prevent at all costs, so he was forced to support Eliraheth, 

It was lucky fur Elirnhcth that mich was the case. She found 

her kingdom weakened hy tiio bad ndo of Slaty and the council of 

Edw.ard YI. ; ebo svas actunllv at.wnr with Franco ; _ . 

. . , ,, . , 1 < micaUetll'a 

and, ns Philip was her only ally, it would bo most retationo with 
serious to lose, bis help. Philip, however, was ^biiip. 
ansioas to keep her friendship, nud offered to marry her if f. 


£p\tn. 

Philip 1!., 
165C-I594 
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dispensation from the pope could be obtained. But to this Elizabeth 
could never consent, for she could not acknowledge the right of the 
pope to grant such a dispensation without admitting that Henry 
Vlll.’s marriage with Katharine of Aragon had been larvful, from 
which it would follow that she herself was illegitimate. She tliere- 
fore did not answer his letter, and dared, moreover, to offend 
him by making such a settlement of religious affairs in England 
as Philip, being a rigid Catholic, could not possibly approve. 

The new queen had no intention of submitting to the pope, hut 
she had no liking for the views of the ardent Protestants. She 
Her reiiaiouB 0^°^ her chief adr-iser, Cecil, wished that the doctrines 
viows. of tfjo Church of England should be so ill defined that 

few could not find an interpretation which should include their vica'S 
witliin its pale, and that services should bo so ordered that an}' 
TheOhurcUof Christian could attend them without offence. The 

Engittna. services, however, were to he in English, and the 
Bible was to he freely circulated in the mother tongue. Over this 
Church the queen was declared to be in all causes, ecclesiastical as 
well-'^a ch'il, supreme witliin her own dominions. The forty-two 
Articles of Beligion in which Cranmer had defined the doctrines of 
the Church of England were reduced to thirty-nine. The Second 
, Prayer-hook of Edward VI. was revised, and Parliament passed 
an Act of Uniformity ordering it to be used in all churches, and 
forbidding the use of any other form of public worship. Every- 
body was to go to church, or 'incur the pa}'ment of a fine of ono 
sbilling for each offence. 

This settlement was received by tlie nation without enthusiasm, 


hut without resistance. The old Catholics would have liked to keep 
AttituaeoftUe tlie mass; the new reformers would have cleared 
’Which they regarded as superstitious, 
reformfl. Out of nine thousand beneficed clergy a considerable 
number refused to accept the arrangement and resigned their 
livings. Of the bishops appointed by Mary all, with one exception, 
refused and wore deprived, which enabled Elizabeth to appoint men 
to whom her aims were acceptable, at the head of whom was 
Matthew Parker, Archbishop of Canterbury. Of the laitv many 
were discontented, and a few refused to come to church ; hut tlie 
majority accepted the change as inevitable, and gradually, while the 
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o\i\ generation tVictl array, a new one sprung np, to wljom the 
English ficrvico became as dear os the mass had been to their 
fathers. Itoman Catholic laymen who refused to attend church 
were called recurauts. Some Protestants refused to accept lilira- 
heth’s scheme, and after a time separated themselves from the 
Church. Of tlicse the chief sects were the Presbyterians and the 
Indepeiidents or Brownisl.s. Others, though they re- 
mained in the Clmrch, agitated for further reform*;, 
ohjcctuvg specially to the use of the ring in marriage, the cross 
in bajjtism, and to other practices which tlicy thought to be fiupet- 
stilious. To ibeso and to the Separatists was given the general 
name of ruritnn.s. 

To cany’ out Elizabeth's policy, commissions were from time to 
time granted to bishops and otlicrs, giving tlicm _ 

“ . . . , . , T ® TboConrtof 

power to mgunc mto and pumsn cases of immoiabty sukucoto- 
ntul heresy, and ofi'ence.sagainsllhcacts ofSiipremacy 
and Unifonnitj’, In 1583, this commission became permanent under 
tlio name of the Court of High Commission. 

In foreign affairs, Elizabeth’s first business was to make peaco 
with Franco. This siio did in conjunction with Spain, stipulating 
that Calais, or a sum of money ns its equivalent, Ejimbcth'* 
was to ho restored in eight years — a condition not roraiBunoUcy. 
likely to ho kept. Xo one expected that England could stand 
alone ; it was assumed tiiat it must lean either upon France or 
upon Spain. It was equally assumed that Elizabeth would marry 
some one, either a subject or a foreigner. Elizabeth disappointed 
both these expectations. She and her friends saw that so long 
as Franco supported tlm claim of Mniy, Queen of Scots, Spain 
could never ally witli France against England, and sho trusted to this 
fact to keep England out of war until it was strong enough 
to hold its own. She also saw that a marriage with a foreigner 
would displease the English and entangle her abroad, and that 
one ivith an Englishman would eauso jealousy at home. If sho 
married a Catholic, the Protestonts would expect a nowiperse- 
cution ; if a Protestant, it would fling the Catholics into the arms 
of Mary, Queen of Scots ; and for these reasons she determined to 
remain single. For the present, therefore, her policy was to keep 
on good terms with both France and Spain, and not allow herself 
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to be drawn into any match, though slie allowed it to be tliouglit 
that her hand was still a prize to he won. 

Tho first cliange in rhe situation came from Scotland. There 
the reformers had taken up arms against Maiy of Guise, widow of 
Tbe Scotch ames V . , who was supported by French troops. The 

ptopoaaL leadcrof the reformers was John Knox, who, however, 
had offended Elizabeth by a letter written during tho reign of Mary 
against tho rule of women. The Scottish Protestants called on 
Elizabeth to help them, and it was proposed that Mary shottld bo 
dei iared deposed, and that the two kingdoms should bo united by 
a marriage between Elizabeth and tho Earl of Arran, who stood 
ne\t after Maty in the Scottish succession. Elizabeth, however, 
found that Arran had not the qualities which would make him a 
de.=irablo husband, while the vacillation of the Scots made her 
distrust their alhance. The scheme, therefore, fell through. 

During its discussion the French king, Herayll., died, and Mary, 
Queen of Scots, and her husband Francis IT., became Queen and 

King of France. The new sovereigns called them- 

selves also Queen and King of England. In 1560 
seouimd. Drancis died, so the union between France and 
Scotland was dissolved. Tlie chief power in France fell into 
the hands of the family of Guise — ^to which Mary, mother of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, belonged — who were staunch Catholics, and in 15G2 
Eltaiheth sent aid to the French Protestants, or Huguenots, in order 

.. .-o. to emharrass the government. The struggle between 
snizaUetli’B , . TT . T. ■■ 

ottitade the Catholics and Huguenots m France was of great 

rise to Elizabeth, as it prevented the Catholics 
cathoucs. taking an active part against her, and the 

Huguenots were her friends. When the Catliolics had the upper 
liand she was afraid they would join Spain, and therefore had to 
temporize with Philip ; when the Protestants were the stronger, she 
could he hold. This fact makes hex conduct appear vacillating, 
because it depended on circumstances which she could not control. 
Revolt ottue After a time tlie Netherlands, the richest part of 
Netherianijs. pkpjp’g dominions, were driven to revolt by Philip’s 
arbitrary measures. This weakened Spain, and so made Elizabeth’s 
position relafaVely stronger. For a long time, however, she had to 
be verj' narefiiL 
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\\nien her husband was dead, Mary, Queen of Scots, returned 
homo (1561). She was beautiful and clever ; but she was not popular 
with her subiects, because she was a Catholic, while „ , 

^ • BGttxrooiMflry 

they ‘were Protestants. After Tefusmg several to Scotland, 
marriages which were suggested to her, Mary Marriaaewitb 
married her cousin, Henry Lord Damley.* He S““yDatn!ey. 
was a grandson of Margaret, widow of James IV., by her second 
husband, and so stood next to Mary in the succession to the 
English crown. Politically it was a good match, ‘ but Damley 
was a bad husband. He u-as younger than his wife, foolish and 
jealous, and in 1566, just before his son, afterwards James, Iving 
of England and Scotland, was bom, he joined with some other 
nobles to murder Mary’s secretary, David Rizzio, .in jturder of ‘ 
whom she placed a great deal of trust. Rizzio was sizuo. 
dragged from the room in which he was at supper with the queen 
and hilled in the antechamber. Mary never forgave rsnnjey 
her husband. Ho was murdered the next year, and munierea. 
shortly afterwards Mary married Lord Both well, who had planned 
the murder, to which many thought that Mary herself had been 
privy. The nobles rose in revolt. Mary was beaten at Carberry 
Hill, forced to abdicate, and imprisoned in LooWevea Battle ot 
Castle. In her stead her littlo son James was carUraryBau. 
crowned king. In 1568, Slaty escaped from Loch- 
leven and was joined by an army of Catholics, but story aed to 
was again defeated at Langside, and this time she Enclana. 
fled to England and implored the assistance of Elizabeth. 

To the queen the arrival of her cousin was somewhat embarrass- 


> GESEALOGT OF DARNEET. 

(1) James rf. = Margaret Tudor = (2) Earl of Angus, 
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ing. Elizabeth refused to see licr, but ordered the cliat^cs ngaitist 
Effoctornioxy'ii investigated before a conference at Yorh. 

arrival on Mary’s presence roused the hopes of the English 

thoEnaiiaii. 'p],^ Duke of Norfolk thought to marry 

her, but was put in the Tower for bis presumption. The same year, 
1569, the Catholics of llie north of England, under the Eark of 
Bovoit ortho Norihumhcrlandand Westmoreland, broke into revolt, 
north. fnacs sung in Durham Cathedral, and marclied on 

Tutbury , « hero Jlnry had been placed, hlary was hurried at once to 
Coventry, and the rebellion was a failure. The leaders escaped, 
but the government savagely wreaked their vengeance on the niasBcs, 
and men were hanged at every market cross and village green from 
Wetherby to Newcastle. Mary was then kept in confinement. 

Meanwhile Elizabeth and Parker had persevered in their plan 
of maldng all people worship alike. They found resistance from 
EoUBioua both estremes. Catholics who refused to attend 
tntoioTOhco. cimfcii ^vero fined. Priests who celebrated mass were 
searched for, tortured, put to death, or imprisoned. On the other 
hand, the dislike to Elizabeth’s Church settlement grew among tho 
elergj', and in 15G4 many of tho London clergj-, who included 
some of tho ablest men of tlio time, refused to obey tho Act of 
Uniformity, and left the Church. They received a great deal of 
BjTnpathy, and were speoialiy patronized by Robert Dudley, Earl 
of Leicester. 

Leicester was a great favourite of Elizabeth. Throughout her 
reign Elizabeth had about her men of two stamps. There were 
EUzabetwa fhe Statesmen, such ns Cecil, Lord Burleigh, with Sir 
ravourites. Nicholas Bacon .and Sir Francis Walsinghnm, to whom 
she listened for their avisdom, and who addressed tliemselves to her 
mind. There avere also Lord Leicester, Sir Christopher Hatton, and 
others who flattered her vanity and appealed to her heart. Many 
thought that Elizabeth would some day many Leicester, and she 
sometimes alloaa'ed him and men like him to haa’e too much influence. 

Meanwhile the Catholics aamre beginning to be convinced tliat tliey 
had nothing to hope from Elizabeth, ami in 1670 Pope Pius V. issued 
inlzabethex- a bull excommunicating her, and releasing all ber 
commimicatea. gupjjeots from their allegiance. Tliis made it needful 
for Elizabeth to look about for allies, and in 1671 she seriously 
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thought of manying Eeniy of Anjou, brotlier of the French king ; 
hut the negotiations came to nothing. A year Jater the Catliolic 
party in France massacred their chief opponents on jtassacreofSt, 
St. Bartholomew’s Day, and it seemed likely that a Bartholomew. 
Catholic league might be formed against her; but fortunately 
Philip was occupied by the revolt of the Ketherlands, so this danger 
passed away. 

The Papal Bull encouraged the supporters of Queen Jlary, and plots 
were made on her behalf which were a constant source of terror to 

Elizabeth. Happily the government spies gave ex- 

„ . „ . ^ . BloUtoplnce 

cehent information of what went on; but Parliament mryantho 

was very anxious, and would gladly have attainted 
Maiy had Elizabeth been willing to allow it. One of these plots 
was managed by an Italian named Ridolfi ; the Duke of Korfoik had 
a share in it, and was executed inconsequence in 1572. 

The great fear was lest France or Spain should take advantage of 
the situation to invade England, while Jfary’s friends raised an 
insurrection at homo ; and so needful did it seem to KeRotiations 
keep peace either with Franco or Spain, that in 1581 
Elizabeth, though now forty-eight, made a pretence of Anjou, 

of intending to many Francis, Duke of Anjou, a brotlier of her 
fonuer suitor, who had become King of Franco. The negotiations 
served to gain lime, but came to nothing. 

It was clear, however, to all parties that the state of suspen.so 
which Elizabeth had contrived to maintain since her acces-sion could 
not bo much longer protracted. Jlaty’s friends WMcttiodatate 
were as active as ever. Kumbera bf young Catholic ortho country, 
priests, trained in hostility to Eliz.ahcfh, were pouring into the 
countiy. Conspiracies against the queen's life were numerous, 
and it was found that Tlirogmorton, Iho leader of one of these, who 
was taken and executed, had been acting with the knowledge of 
the Bpanlsli amhas-ndor. 

In the Kew IVorid, lighting between the English and Spaniards 
ind been going on for years. The Sjianiards wished to exclude all 
Ollier nations from a sluare eitlicr in their discoveries or their trade, 
and to this Englidimcnavoidd not submit. Expeditions avero fitted 
out to vbit America, and these plundered Spanish tou-ns, ani 
c.aptured Sjvanbh tre.asuTc-.shipi at even' opportunity. In 157?. 
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Francis Drake, of Deronsliire, sailed throngh the Strait of JEngoHan 
into tlie Pacific Ocean, plundered Valparaiso and other Spanish 
towns along the coast of South America, and, having 
laden his ships with gold and silver, sailed home 
by the Capo of Good Ilope, being the first English- 
man who sailed round the world. Another terror of the Spaniards 
was Sir John Hawkins, who again and again attacked the Spanish 
settlements in the West Indies ; he was the first to capture negroes 
in Africa, and to sell tlicm os slaves to the Spaniards to work in 
the mines and plantations. Other Englishmen strove hard to rival 
tlie Spaniards hy finding a short route to China and India round the 
north of America. ' This was called the North-West Passage, and 
the names of Frobisher’s and Davies’ Straits still commemorate the 
discoveries of two of Elizabeth’s sailors. 

Even more important were the attempts of Sir Humphrey Gilbert 
and his half-brother, tlie great Sir Walter Raleigh, to found an 
n-, . English colony on the shores of North America. 

North Gilberts first expedition Tras made in lo78, but 
America. proved a failure. In 1583, he and Raleigh organized 
a joint espedition which took possession of Newfoundland, hnt 
Gilbert himsalf was shipwTecked and drowned, and the survivors 
returned home. Raleigh, however, who, more than any other 
Englishman, saw the importance of founding a colonial empire, 
persevered; and in 1684 and 1585 two other expeditions were 
sent, which made a settlement at the month of the Chesapeake 
river. The colony was called Virginia, in compliment to the queen. 
In 158G, however, the coloniststetumed home, and though Raleigh 
sent out many expeditions between 1587 and 1G02, he did not 
succeed in forming a permanent settlement during Elizabeth’s reign. 
The antagonism of Philip and Elizabeth in Europe, and the rivalry 
between the English and Spaniards in America, were 
making war inevitable, and both Cecil and Leicester 
would have been glad to see the queen plunge into it at once. 
Elizabeth, however, had the greatest dislike to take any irrevo- 
cable step ; but in 1585 she went so far as to make 
■OTiiu tue a treaty with the revolted Netherlanders, and to send 

Netherlanda. jjgjgejtej. their assistance. In 1586, the Nether- 
landers made Leicester their cliief officer, under the title of 


War 

inevitable. 
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StsdtliCilder ; Imt bo did not dktinguish himself, and during the 
aioge of Zutphen one of tlio moat brilliant Englishmen of tlio day, 
Sir 1‘lulip Sidney, wtis killed. 

War Tvas now certain between England and Sjwin, and tlio 

esb-lencc of Mary, Queen of Scots, t)ccame a still greater danger to 

Elizabeth. It was bcVioved that eho was ploUintr 

, , * «./•• f • . . Exocuttonof 

ag.amst the queen .a life, and m 1584 an association isarr. Queen of 

was formed, with the winction of Parliament , to protect Scots. 

Elizabeth from assassination, and at tho R.amo time a strict watch 
was set over Jtarj'- ^V^lc^ tho government Iiad determined to act 
agaimst Mary, they were not very scmpulmK in tlio honcstj- of tiioir 
dealings. A trap was laid to entangle her in a treasonable cor- 
respondence, and in 1586 proof was obtained that she rras privj- 
to a plot for F.lizabclh’s a.ss.assination which had been m.ado by a 
young gentleman named Babington. ilary was tried by a special 
commission, and found guilty. Elizabeth was long in signing tlio 
warrant for her deatli, and even when she had done so, intended to 
delay its cxcontion ; hut the council had it emriod into effect, and 
in, Echruary, 1587, Marj- was executed. The news of Lor death was 
received hy tho nation as a relief. 

In dying, however, Marj- left her claim to tho crown to tlio 
Infanta of Spain, Philip’s daughter, who was in a remote degree 
a descendant of John of Gaunt. Philip at once ^ 

determined to enforce her rights by on invasion ot 
England. For this end ho prepared a gigantic fleet, named hy 
the Spaniards tho Armada. His preparations were not allowed to 
go on without interruption. In 1687, Sir Francis Drake led an English 
fleet against tlic groat port of Cadiz, and destroyed a largo part 
of Philip's stores and transport. Tho next year, 1588, aU was 
ready, and tho Armada sot sail. Philip’s orders were to sail up 
tho English Cliannel through the Straits of Dover, and tlien to 
land at one of the Notherland ports in order to take on hoard 
the Duke of Parma, with his well-trained army. Tho whole body 
was then to attempt tho invasion of England. 

On the English side vigorous preparations had been made for 
their reception. A considerable army was ready to PtenMationa 
defend London. Tho militia ofevery county was ready .for war. 

to march at a moment’s notice ns soon as the beacon gkre sent 
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from hai to hill the news of the landing. Tiio chief reliance was 
placed on the fleet, commanded by Lord Howard of Eflingham, who 
was a Homan Catholic, and also a relation of the queen tlnongh 
Anne Boleyn. "With him were Drake, Frobisher, Hawkins, and 
all the great seamen of the day. Unfortunately, Elizabeth’s turn 
for economy had cut down the stores of powder and \-ictuals to 
the lowest point ; but the sailors waited with brave, though anxious 
hearts the issue of the combat. 

When the huge fleet hove in sight, the English did not attempt 

to stop its progress. They let it pass, and then, quickly pursuing, 

, ^ they hung upon its rear and attacked every ship that 

atannor of the ^ , 

Eneush lagged behmd. The tvind was up Channel, so tlie 

light English vessels were ahle to catch the Spanish 
hulks when they chose ; and if tliey drew off, the Spaniards could 
not pursue against the tvind. In tins waj’ the fight raged along the 
Channel, the English carefully taking the powder out of each ship 
they captured in order to supply their wants. At last the Straits 
of Dover were reached, and the Spaniards took refuge in 'and 
near Calais harbour, and waited for events. But the Engli^ 
could not afford to wait ; both ammunition and provisions were 
running short ; so, to force the Spaniards on, they sent fire-ships 
among them, and compelled them to cut their moorings. 

Then came the crisis ; if the Spaniards could make the Nether- 
land shore, they had still no cause to despair. But tlie wind helped 
Destruction of English, who contrived to get between the 
the s^oiah Spaniards and their friendly port, and to drive them 
into the North Sea. Once there, return against the tvind 
was impossible. Norway and Denmark were unfriendly. A storm 
rose, and notliing remained but to make the best of their way round 
the rook}' coast of Scotland and Ireland, and so return home. The 
English fleet did little more against them ; but the winds blew, and 
tlie waves rose ; storm after storm drove the Spanish vessels on the 
cruel rocks ; and of tliat noble armament, which might have changed 
the history of the world, a few shattered ships alone reached Spain. 
The defeat of the Spanish Armada, the most glorious event in 
Effect of the reign of Elizabeth, completely clianged the posi- 

Tiotorroatbe tion of England. During the remainder of the reign 
England had little to fear from Spain. Her s'oldiere 
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and sanorsnlfacked the Spaniali ships wherever tfiey could find them, 
oven against enormous odds, and in 159G, when Philip had col- 
lected a new Armada at Cadiz, Howard, Raleigh, and Esses sailed 
into the imrhour and destroyed or captured all the ships under 
the guns of the forts. No more had the queen to trim her 
sails between Franco and Spain. Henry of Fmneo was proud to 
accept Elizabeth ns his ally, and the enemies of the queen at 
homo and abroad despaired of success. It was a turning-point in 
other ways. Within a year Leicester died. Walsinghnm soon 
followed him. Cecil, Lord Burleigh, was growing old ; and new 
figtires came upon fiie scene. 

Of tlieso the most strikiog was Robert Doverens, Earl of Essex, 
lie had the attractiveness of Leicester, but he was a greater man. 
He had great schemes, hut be did not agree with the 11,0 Earl of 
other statesmen of the time. Burleigh and tlio Essex, 
queen wished to bring to an end the Spanish war ; Essex wanted 
to continue it, for ho thought England might gain much by conquest 
and colonization. Of late the queen had been very stem both to 
the Roman Catholics and to the Puritans ; Essex, on the other 
hand, had used exjjressions showing a wish to tolerate both. He 
also failed to conciliate Lord Burleigh’s son, Robert Cecil ; and he 
was viewed with jealousy by Sir Walter Raleigh, Lord Cobbam, and 
other courtiers. On the other hand, he was tlie idol of the people 
and the favourite of the queen. 

Throughout the reign Ireland had been a constantsource of trouble 
and expense. The Tudors had steadily pursued the policy of taking 
land from tlio rebel chiefs and giving it to English etatoof 
settlers. This was extremely unfair, because in Ireland. 


Ireland, land belonged, not to the cliief only, but to him and his clan, 
or sept ; and so the innocent clansmen suflered for the guilt of their 
chief. Consequently rebellions, in which the English settlers were 
massacred and tlieir homes burnt, were numerous. One of these 
rebellions broke out in 1595. It was led by O'Neal. oireal’s 
Karl of TjTone, and help was given to him by Spain. rebellion. 
O’Neal was an excellent general, and made the most of the bogs and 
woods wliiob embarrassed the regular soldiery. Sir John Norris 


died, worn out by pursuing him, and Sir Henry Bagnal was killed in 
an ambuscade at Blackwater. Essex had talked so much of what he 
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■wouM Imve done had ho been there, that all parties nuitcd to prO'S 
Essex sent to him to go out as deputy. He was obliged to accept 
rebeluol the post, but did no better than his predecessors ; and 
HDreiurnato fearing that his enemies were plotting against 
Enetana. him, he suddenly, without leave, returned home and 
threw himself on the >pieen’s mercy. His case was investigated, 
and he was kept for a time in honourable confinement. 

Essex’ spirit chafed at this, and on his release ho began to 
correspond irith James of Scotland, and to form friendsbips with the 
Es X slots separatists, and collected round him bodies of 

aeainst tiie discontented Catholics and disbanded soldiers. There 
aueen. doubt tliat he meant to cliange the government 

by force •, but the council beard of bis proceedings, and determined 
He is seised Strike first. Essex resisted ; bnt his plans were not 
andexccuted. jeady, and he was seized, tried, and executed for 
treason. His deatli is said to have preyed very ranch npon 
Elizabeth’s mind. 

In the latter years of the reign Parliament showed greater 
independence than in the earlier. The defeat of the Armada 
Attitude of relieved the English of a great anxiety, and 
Parliament, after it they were less ready than before to put 
up with high-banded conduct on the part of the court. Their 
KononoUeB chief grievance was the existence of monopolies, 
auousiied. These, like our patents, were rights to sell a particular 
article, but they were not given, like patents, as a reward for 
invention, bnt to some courtier or other, and the extra price he 
charged was really a tax on the nation for his benefit. These had 
been granted recklessly, as an easj- way of satisfying greedy 
applicants for court favour, and were very unpopular. Parliament 
in 1601 insisted on their being abolished, and when the queen saw 
that the House was in earnest she promised to give way. 

Though the reign was in many ways glorious, it had been a bard 
time for the poor. Elizabeth had done good service by renewing 
Oistressamoua the coinage, and getting rid of the had money of 
the poor. Henry VHI. and Edward VI. ; hut prices had still 
kept high in proportion to wages, and the enclosure of commons 
had still gone on. Consequently in every parish there were numbers 
of poor; and as, now the monasteries were gone, there was no one 
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wliose business it was to relieve them, the churchwardens were 
allowed first to ask voluntary alms, and afterwards to levj- a rate for 
their support. In 1601 all the acts on the subject 

. /-.It - - , poor law. 

were recast, and the maintenance of the impotent 

poor, and the setting the able-bodied to work in workhouses, was 

intrusted in each parish to regular guardian” 

After tlio death of Mary, Queen of Scots, it was pretty certain 
that her son James would succeed Elizabeth; for the claim of 
Katharine Grev and her children in virtue of the _ 

• Deatlt or 

vnU of Henry VICI. ^vas no longer thought of. Queea 
The queen did not like to tliink of James being her 
successor, but it began to be understood that be would be the next 
king ; and when Elizabeth died, in 1603, there was no question as 
to the succession. 


emSF GENERAL EVENTS UND.ER THE TUEORS. 


Court attenrards kaoum as Star Chamber established 

... 1487 

John Cabot reaches the mninland of America 


... 1497 

Marriage of Margaret of England to James IT. 


... ISO? 

EaUof^Volsey 

... 

... 1529 

Church of England separated from Rome 


1532-1534 

Pilgrimage of Grace 


... 16S6 

English Bible set up in the clmrchcs 


... 153d 

Dissolutiou of the monasteries completed 


... 1639 

Issue of bad money begun by Henry ... 


... 1643 

Kct'd rebellion against the “ Enclosures 

... 

... 1549 

hlnrringe of Mary to Philip of Spain ... 


... 1554 

English Church reformed by Elizabeth 


... 1.559 

Marj', Queen of Scol^ arrives in England ... 


... 1568 

Northern insurrection 


... 1569 

Cotirt of High Commission established 


... 1583 

Execution of Mary, Queen of Scots 


... 1587 

Raleigh’s first attempt to colonize America ... 


... 1587 

First Charter granted to the East India Company 


... 1600 

Execution of Essex 

... 

... 1601 

Poor lavr established 

... 

... 1601 
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CHISF BATTLFS, SIEGES, AB’E 

TREATIES, 

UNDER 

THE TVDOES. 



"Battle of Stoke 



... 

14S7 

Treatv called tli<. " Cieai Intercourse” 

made vrith. 

the 


Netherlands 


... 

14B6 

Battle of Guinegaste 


»»• 

1513 

„ Flodden 




1513 

,, Soltray Moss 



1542 

„ Pinkie ... 


... 

1547 

„ St, Mary's Clyst 




1549 

„ Household Hill 



1549 

Pefeak of the Armada 

•a. 

... 

1583 

Victory at Cadiz 



1595 

BatQe of Blackrrater 

,,, 


15SS 



BOOK YTJ 


WK STUMITS AXIa TJIR COMHOX^VRAlTn 









XVII.— THE STUARTS. 


James I., = Anne of Denmark, 


1603-1625. 


d. 1615. 


Henry, Charles, 
a. 1612. 1625-1649. 


EliMbeth = Frederick 


d. 1662. 


Charles H., 
1660-1685, 


^ I -r. 
James U., 
1685-1688, 
d. 1701. 


i 


Mary = William 
of 

Orange, 
d. 1650. 


a. 1660. ! 


James Aime, Mary, = 

Jtbe old 1702-1714. 1688-1694, 

Iretcnderl, 
h. 1688. 
a. 1765. 


William HI.. 
1683-1702. 


Prince llopert, 
d. 16S2. 


of the 
Falatinate. 


Prince Maurice, 
<1.1652. 


Sophia = Elector of Hanover, 
d. 1714. r 


George 1., 
1714-1727. 

George 11. 


XVIH.—BOURBON kings of FRANCE, 168M7V£. 

Henry TV., 1589-1610. 

( 

iKonls Xm, 1610-1643. 

Ijonlo XIV., 1648-1716, 



CHAPTER 1. 


James I., 1603-1625 (22 years). 

Bom 1566 ; marijed, 1589, Anne of Denmark. 

O.aracicrs of iht Reign . — Sir Walter Raleigh ; Robert Cecil, Kart o! 
Salisbury ; Catesby ; Robert Carr, Earl of Somerset ; George VilUers, 
Duko of Buckingham ; Sir Francis Bacon (Viscount St. -Alban’s) ; 
Edrrard Cote ; John Selden ; John Pym. 

Cht^ Contemporary Princes. 

France, Spain. 

Henrv IV., d. 1610. Philip III., d. 1621. 

Louis' XIll., d. 1643. Philip IV., d. 1666. 

James VI. o{ Scotland, the son oi Maty, Queen of Scots, and 
Lord Damley, became James I. of England by right of descent 
from his great-grandmother, Margaret, daughter of Henry Vn. 
Ho tvas the first of the Stuart Bovereigns, a family vrho, with the 
exception of the Commonwealth from 1649 to 1660, reigned in’ 
England one hundred and eleven years. At his accession James 
James- thirtj'-scven years old. He had been King of 

Scotland since he was a hahy, and he had very 
government, exaggerated ideas as to the rights of sovereigns, 
fifbe Tudors had never troubled about tlie tlieoiy of government 
leo long as they had the power to do what they liked, and they 
[had usually taken care tliat what they did_agreed with tire wishes 
I of the majority of their subjects. JamesTorTSeTOntrary, tliought 
much of the theory of government, but had little idea of winning 
‘ msperi rwhile hia'~BlgvcnIy and~gluttonons habits contrasted”^ 
with the dignity of the Tudors. For all that, James was a learned,, 
mau, and knew more ahout.forcign^aifairs,, and about Jiistgry and 
Teligious controversy., .than most of his contemporaries; but ho 
had little judgment, , arid was cnUe3’T>y~th'6~rritTy^ Henry TTT'Bf'' 
France, "the wisest fool in Christendom.” Parliament had begun 
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to be restive under Queen Elizabclb, and it was not likely Ibal 
it ^vould bo more steady when the reins were handed to sucli 
a man ns the pedantic James. On Uie other hand, it could not 
be expected that tliO new sovereign would give up rights which had 
been exercised by his predecessors, ^OJhal.ftJiunrreUieiH£C)i-kins 
and P aTliamcntJKas.mcvitablc, On his toad from Scotland. James 
hanged a iiiokpockct at Newark without the form of trial, and this 
act, which violated n host of Ftalutcs from Magna Carta downwards, 
was a fitting prelude to the new cm. 

James t ook fo rjii ■ r It,-!-- O;'!!, the son of Elizabeth’s 

minister Burleigh, y lio ini;. :;:i. ■ ] di.y of his father. Thus 

was a very sore blow to Sir WaUcT Ilaleigh and Lord Cobham, 
who had hoped to sujiplant Cecil, and were disappointed to 
find that James intended to give him his confidence. Baleigh, 
moreover, was deprived by James of the post of captain of 
the royal guar(;f.''^liey therefore discussed a plan for getting 
rid of Cecil, and possibly thought of placing on rhoaraiaand 
the throne Arabella Stuart (see p. 211), niece, ^ Byoniots. 
of Lord Damloy, in ease James proved ohdiiratoV(At the same 
time, some Roman Calliolics and Puritans, led by Watson, a priest, 
and Lord Grey do Wilton, a Puritan, who had been friends 
of Essex, talked of seizing the king and forcing him to grant 
tolcration.j Tlicso two plans were called the Main and the Bye 
Plots. Cecil heard of tliem, arrested the 
and cleverly tried them as if the two plots were ornaieish 
tlio same. By this means lie contrived to got rid 
of his enemies, Cobham and Raleigh, who were condemned to death 
and throu-n into the Tower; and for nine years Cecil was the 
leading minister. 

Both Roman Catholics and Puritans hoped to find favour with 
James. Tlio first relied on his descent from Mary, Queen of Scots, the 
second on his Presbyterian education j but they soon found that he 
was determined to uphold the religious settlement of Hampton 
Elizabeth. In 1604 a conference was held at Hamp- coSarenca 
ton Court between the bishops and tlie represenf.a- 
tives of the Puritans. It simply served to show how translation of 
much they differed , and the only good that came from Biwe. 
it was an order for a new translation of the Bible, This translation 

I 
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v;as made carefvdly, and is stiH used in churches under the name 
of the Authorized Version. With the Roman Catliolics James had 
more sympathy, hut Parliament alone could alter the laus, and 
James’ first Parliament, •whicli met in 1604, u'as Piuitan in feeling, 
and, so far from doing this, pressed for greater severity. 

The more reckless Roman Catholics, therefore, vrho had shared 
in Essex’ conspiracy and the Bye Plot, under the lead of Cateshy, 
irjie Gun- determined to blow up king and Parliament together, 

po-wderpiot. 'piieir plan was well laid, and they were fortunate 
enough to hire some eellars under the House of Lords, where they 
stored their gunpowder; but the date of Parliament's meeting being 
again and again put off, and their funds nmning short, they were 
obh’ged tojeLsomo-richjnen into their secret, and their plans were 
made known to the government. The meeting of Parliament was 
at length fixed "for- November 5th, 1605, but at the last moment 
the cellars were searched, and Guy Fawkes, a Yorkshiremon, who 
had fought in the Spanish service, was found ready to fire the train. 
On learning the news of his arrest, the other conspirators, who had 
assembled at Dunchurcb, in Warwickshire, intending to raise the 
conntry as soon as the catastrophe occurred in London, fled for 
their lives, and fought desperately when attseked. By accident, 
however, their powder blew up, and many of them were killed. 
The rest, with Fawkes, were tried and executed. Their plot was 
Ho-w the plot misfortune jOT__tlicir feUow-CatliolKsr' 

oUMtvdtije '-.[.liniy Hf-'v credited with a reekless 

n.hDiai -..i!;..; ..., .. ... . y;... j;,, bowevcr lToTTilJoj'to 

gain their ends, and many years pas.scd awayliofore i^orant 
people ceased to believe th.at when any evilTiappehen the Boihnn 
Catholics were at the bottom of it. AsUoon as I'afliamcnt again- 
met, ibe laws against ,tho Roman Catholics were made more severe. 

As might have boon expected, from the divergence of their views 
on religion and politics, tlio relations between Jamc.s and his Parlia- 
... . ments were from the fiiat nnfiriendlv. In his first 

J nines erst . . — — 

rniUaorat. sttmmons, tssued m 1604, James ventured to warn 
contraiovcr the electors not to choose outlaws, of men of extreme 
ejections. religious vieu'.s. Buckinghamshire, however, chose 
Goodwin, an outlaw; .and a new rlcctioa was ordered by the 
ChanccUor. The House of Commons remonstrated against this 
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violation of their rights, and the king had to give n-ay. This \-ictory 
gave the Uonso tlie rigid to Ecttlc the merits of all dis-pntod elections, 
and -was of great importance. In the case of Sliirley, Arrests or 

who had been imprisoned for debt, it was established mombera 
that no member could bo arrested, t)f treason 

felony, or breach of the peace. At the close of the session of 1604 
the Eou'-e of Commoma recorded their opinion Uiat the privileges o5 
Parliament had “ been more universally and dangerously impugned 
than ever, as they suppose, since tho beginnings of Parliaments." 

.lames' most serious violation of tho lap- was in respeet to 
taxation. His main sources of income were th&jCromi Linds, the 
feudal dues, apd tonnage and pmmdage, which were ' ' 
granted to him for life, ^onnnge meant a tax of rjanositioM. 
from Is. 6rf. to 3s. levied on each /tun of wine or liquor coming 
into or going out of the kingdoi^ and poimdngc a similar tax of 
Gd. to Is. on every pound of dry ghods^ The rates on each article 
were recorded in a book. James, who through tlio extravagance of 
the court was sore luosscd for money, claimed to niter the«o rates ns 
he chose, andihe additions he _made,in 1608 lypro wiled Jmposi- 

tions. In the case of Bate, a merchant who refused to pay, the judges, 
who could, then be dismissed from their posts at the ting’s pleasure. 

decided against him;' sod to protest against 

iho Impositions, whi( control taxation. 

On matters of general politics tlio Commons agreed ufth the 
king no bettor than on matters of privilege. In 1607 Parliament 
refosed to allow England and Scotland to be rmited jamos" policy 
into one kingdom, as James would have liked, and leJeotod. 
contented itself with doing away with tho hostile border laws, 
exactly a century before tho union of tlie two count ries iiulTOT. 
James qwoposed to commute tho pajunent of feudal dues, and the 
rights of wardship and marriage, for a fixed tax of £200,000, 
levied upon lands held by feudal tenure. Tins the Commons 
thought too much, and the plan broke down. 

On foreign politics James W'as no more in accord with his subjects 
than in other matters. James was very desirous, as Elizabeth Iiad 
latterly been,_tomake peacwjrith^ain. This policy o-omes' toreien 
was unpopular, for'ffio” English had made money by poucies. 
sacking Spanish towns and plundering Spanish treasure-ships, and 
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had no xvishJo.be at peace. E3izabcth, moreover, had nlxvays 
■vviJied to_kccp 3 P a close olliance xvith France; but Jnn>c« xx’ished 
to make Spain^ England’s chief friend, and this the nation disliked. 
Ab long ns Ilobcrt Cecil, Lord Salishnry, lived he tried to hold 
innnenceof dames to the traditions of Eiizahcth. In this he 
Bonert Cecu. tolcrahly succc.s.sftil, hnd in 1612 he negotiated 
a mnninge bctxvecn James’ dnnghtor Elizabeth and Frederick, 
Elector of the Palatinate, one of the leading Protestant princes 
of Germany, and one xvho was hostile to Spain and Austria) Un- 
forttmately, Cecil died shortly after the xvedding, and hy an tmhappy 
coincidence ho xvns soon followed by James’ eldest Bon Henry, a 
Death or prince of great promise, who was tlie hope of tliose 
BrincaHenry. xvho~clisliked Sp.ain. After the death of Cecil and 
^n^atuea Prince Henry, James drifted rapidly away from 
France, and became a close ally of Spain. Ho 
hoped much from a marriage between his second son Charles and 
a Sp,anisli princess, for ho expected to pay his debts out of the 
lady’s doxxTy, and also to gain increased influence abroad. 

iSIeanwhile tlie energx’ of Ibe country was finding new out- 
lets. After the failure of Essex^in Ireland, Mountjoy was made 
aiBUsh riepnty, and before the close of Elizabeth’s reign 
"'toSSu down tlie rebellion, and bridled the Irish 

of plster-by building small forts in every position 
of importance, which ho garrisoned with picked soldiers well pro- 
vided with proxusions. His successor wa- !\; ri;!;: Cb'"l“ !■.■■. me 
of Ireland’B.bcstTulers, who did justice to .■ill ;.l!::i . 1 nb : , 

new troubles threw a great deal of land into the hands of the 
govemment. diiciiester adx*ised that theftest land should be given 
to the Irish, and the remainder to Engli^ and Scottish settler^ 
The govemment, however, rejected his counsel, and after-gix'ing tlie 
best lots. to.the settlers gave wliat remained to the Irish. The new 
comers showeiTthemselves to he men of energy, and in their hands 
Jjlster, which had been the xrildest, became the most prosperons 
dishict in Ireland; hut thejsxrpngs. of- the- dispossessed Irish.xvere 
ncyerforgotten,^nd ^ - - - - ■ . ■ ’ ■ ’ 

After SirAFalter ..■'■■■■ ' , . ; 

Virginia xvas taken up by a body of merchants and others, styled the 
Jf5gmia.Company. It was some time before they made a permanent 
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Ecttlement, but at length, in 1607, an expedition led bj' Jolm 
SiniA succeeded, and so laid the foundation, of tho BafrinnioBof 
United . States. Tlio same year a colony was also colo^ai 
established on tho West Indian Island, Bermudez, so Empire, 
that tho date 1607 may he taken as tliat wiien tho Engli.sh colonial 
empire was founded. Tho next settlers in America were Separatists, 
who disliked the religious settlement maintained by James. In 160P 
a body of Nottinghamshire Independents left England, and settled 
at the to^vn of Leyden in Holland. After a time they thought they 
should prefer a country life, and in 1620 they sailed from England 
to America in tho Mayflower, and called tho place where tliey landed 
New Plymouth. ' Their land was situated in a temperate climate, 
like that of England. It had no gold, nor was it suited for grooving 
sugar or tobacco, so tho colonists kept abroad the habit of indus- 
triously tilling tho ground with their own hands, and so remained 
vigorous and energetic, neither enervated by a relaxing climate nor 
demoralized by tho institution of slavety. Their example was fol- 
lowed by others, and soon a now England, Puritan in faith and 
agricultural in profession, grow up on tho eastern coast of North 
America. (See map, p. 351.) 

ITndoriElizaboth the English had carried on a flourishing trade 
with India and Africa and the ports of tho Mediterranean, and 
just before her death, in 1600, tho East India Tradine 

Company was formed for the purpose of carrying on oompanios. 

trade with that country. Under James commerce acquired still 
greater importance. In those days trade was almost always in 
the hands of companies, just ns railways are now, and every branch 
had its company, such as tho Smyrna Company, tho Turkey 
Company, and so forth. Most of these companies had tlieir houses 
of business in London, and their establishment lef to London 
getting far ahead of other English towns as a mart. This increase 
of London was looked upon with jealousy by the kings, but It was 
a great source of strength to Parliament, of which the London 
merchants were the most energetic supporters^t 

Wlien' ^cil was dead, James allowed hiiiiself to fall into the 
hands of favourites. Of these the first wasTtobert 
vCarr, a worthless but handsome young man, whom 
he made JJaiLaL-Somerset. To please him James furthqred the 
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(irvurce of Uie Enri of Essex from lus wife, wbom Soracreet tliec 
TOftiTicd. Presently it was found tlmt Soincrfot nnd liis wife were 
conecmoil in n murder. She wa.s tried nnd found piiitv, nnd^ 
Somerset was divuticed. llio next favourite was Geotjgo Villicm, ■’ 
nl'-o handsome Ion a better man Uian SomereCt. On him the king 
showered faMuir', ami, tliough ho had had no cxjioriencc, ], referred 
his ndvie'c to th.it of wiser men. Under tlio guidaticc of those 
favomite- the expenses of the court rose threefold, nnd in . 1614 . 
Janie-, in hjdte of the additional iiieomc gained from the Imposi- 
tion' found hini.self obliged to caU a Pariinnicnt. Sonic of tho 
I ttacJtdiUNi courtiers undertook toneenre a friendly' one, for which 
Parliament, j-cason they were called “ undcri.akers ; ” hut when it 
met, the Iring found it bo hostile that, being dissolved before it Lad 
paased a single measure, it was called tho Addled Parliament. 

For seven years ho ruled witliont n Parliament, and during those 
j ears James rcinodellcd the government after hi.a own ideas. In 
legal matters his chief adviser was Sir.^Frnncis.J5acon, author of 
the Essays,’’ and of tlic “ Advancement of Lc.arning,” who rose to 
be cbanccllor in 1618. Like most Chancery lawyers, Bacon bad a 
high idea of the king’s power, nnd wished to see it used well ; but bo 
was too weak to take a strong line, and was willing to keep bis place 
while his good advice was disregarded. As a lawyer, Bacon's rival 

Dismissal was Edward Coke, who was dismissed from bh jiost of 
otcoko. Chief Justice in 1616, as a warning to the judges that 
they held their posts only so long ns they pleased the king. 

Meanwhile tlio greatest of Eliznhctb.an heroes, Sir IValter 
Baloigb, wasa prisoner in the Tower, writing a histoiy of the world, 
and amusing himself with chemical ex|)erimcnts. However, in 
1616, James ordered liis release, and allowed him to go on a voyage 
, to _Gniana in search of a gold-mine, whoso wboreahouts he had 
lleamt on a former voyage. At tlie same time, he was ordered not 
to enter into hostilities against tho Spaniards. It eeems to have 
been James’ idea from tho beginning tliat, if Raleigh found the mine, 
the benefit would go to the crown, but tlint, if be failed, the fault 
could all be laid upon bis sboulders. Unfortunately, the expedition 
proved a failure. Raleigh himself remained at the month of the 
river, and sent bis son, tinder the care of Captain Keymis, to search 
for tbe^ine. A fight with the Spaniards ensued, in which young 
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Bnleigli was killed, and Keymis, despairing of success, returned to 
the ships. Balcigh then proposed that an attack 
should bo made on the Spanish treasure-fleet ; but his cspcanion mia 
captains refused to follow him, and the expedition •'eath. 
returned to' England. Except_nt_courl, Baleigh was the most 
popular man in England, for James’ friendship for Spain was 
detested by the nation ; but James, thinking only of not oflcnding 
the Spaniards, threw the whole blame for tlio fighting on Sir Walter, 
and, after offering to give him up to tho Spaniards, had him exe- 
cuted on his old sentence, which had never been commuted. 

Tho disgraceful sacrifice of Baleigh, the extravagance of the 
court, and the influence of favourites brought James’ goyeniment 
into utter contempt ; but in 1621 James thought that ho might 
induce his subjects to forget the past by asking them to aid him in 
helping the Gorman Protestants. AVar betaveen tho Catholic and 
Protestant Gorman States had long been imminent, and matters 
reached a crisis when, in 1019, the Protestant Bohemians elected 
Frederick of the Palatinate -their king, instead of the Catholic 
Ferdinand of StjTia, who two days afterwards was chosen Emperor. 
As James was his father-in-law, Frederick hoped to have Eng- 
lish support, and also that of the Protestant powers, while he 
expected to ho attacked by the Austrians and Spaniards. AVhile 
James was hesitating what to do, the Austrians nia Thirty 
attacked Bohemia and tho Spaniards tho Palatinate, "ifears’ war. 
and in 1620 Frederick was expelled from both countries. These 
ev.ents louacd-thegroatcsfindignationin England. Volunteershurried 
to Germany, to fight for the cause of the princess a^d'TSer'Tiusbtmd. 
Even James was for a moment roused, and called a Parliament. 
Most Englishmen hoped that war with Spain would he immediately 
declared, for they saw that tho shortest way to help Frederick was 
to attack his real enemy, Spain ; but James still relied on negotiations, 
and hoped to find some way of thwarting Spanish policy without 
involving himself in hostilities with tho Spaniards. 

AVhen Parliament met, however, tlie Commons, ' especially as 
they found that James had no notion of war, gavo_mpre atten- 
tion to the abuses, at homo than to foreign affairs. 

Their chief act was to .impeach, some of the king's ofiem. 

ministers. Impeachment, or the trial before' the House of Lords 
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of an oflender accused by the Ilonsc of Common':, bad been disused 
la England ainco the case of the Diibc of Snflblk in 1450. It vms 
xurviraiof revived, and Sir Giles Sloinpes-on and Francis 

impcachinoat. gafOD, no\^ lord cliancelior and IHscount St. Alban's, 
mere iroj>cnehed. The charge against the former was the holding of 
monopolies, amiiiivt the latter tlie receiving of bribes. Both were 
convicted and punished. Irritated by this assatdt on his ministers, 
J.amcs was less able to bear the inquiries which the Commons 
directed into almscs. James as.serted that their privileges sprang 
from his grant, and forbade them to meddle with religion and foreign 
affairs. Tlte Commons retorted that “ their lilierties and privileges 
p.iruameiit WCTO the nndimhJcd birthright of the subjects of 
dissolved. England.” and .lames tore the protest from their 

jonmals with Ins oivn hand. Ho then dissolved the Parliament, 
and imprisoned four members — Coke, Pym, Phclips, and Sralion". 

James then wont back to Ids negotiatioms irith Spain. He hoped 
that, if his son married the infanta, the Spatiiards woidd be wilh'ng to 
James interfere on behalf of Ids son-in-law Frederick. This 
aegatiates the Spaniards had no intention of doing, but tliought 
” that James ought to show some favour to the English 

Catholics. Tlds James could not do without the consent of Parlia- 
ment, and to gain that was out of the question. Hence there was 
no prospect of a settlement. Tlie negotiations, however, dragged 


_ , ^ on, and in 1023 Cliarlcs and Buckingham went in. 

BackiiiBimm disguise to Madrid , and tried to win the infanta’s 
Ipye.byjliis romantic adventure. The p.air reached 
Madrid safely, but the Sp.aniards were too astute to allow their 
flank to be tlius turned. Tliey still held to their terms, and ns 
Backingliam proved hun.self a bad negociator, the treaty was 
broken off, and Charles and he returned home, loudly denouncing 
the ill faith of the Spaniards and calling for war. 

This quarrel had the effect of making Charles and Buckingham 

nariiament ^ .Forliament met, and 

votes supplies eagerly voted supphes for a war with Spain. A 
vrttt'sSSi. Jnade for a marriage between Prince 


Charles and Henrietta ISlaria, daughter of Hemr IT. 
of France, and sister of the reigning King, Louis 


Xm., and war was imminent when, in 1625, James I. died. 


i . 
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Ciuiu.ES I., 1625 — 1649 (24 years). 

Born 1600 ; married, 1625, Henrietta Maria of France. 

Ctik/ Characters of the iteiVn.— George VUliers, Duke o£ Bucklngkam; 
Sir John Eliot ; John Pym ; Sir Thomas Wentworth, afterwards Earl 
of Strafford; William Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury; Prynnc; 
Chambers ; John Bampden ; Edward Hyde ; Lord Falkland ; Lord 
Manchester; Lord Essex; William Cavendish, Earl (afterwards 
Marquess and Duke) of Newcastle ; Ferdinand, Lord Fairfax ; Oliver 
Cromwell ; Sit Thomas Fairfax ; the Duke of Hamilton. 

Chief Contemporaiy Princes. 

France. Sweden. 

Louis XIIL, d. 1643. Gnstavus Adolphns, 

Louis XtY., d. 1715. 1611-1632. 

At Ms accession Charles I. rvas twenty-five years old. Ic 
character he was a, great contrast to Ms father. James had been 
slqy^y and nnkingly. in . Ms habits ; Charles was tnjaTnoter of 
every iriefi a king, and won the respect of all by Ms' Ohoriosi. 
manners and deportment. On the other hand, James had been 
distinguished among kings by Ms education .and by Ms acquaintance 
with the tlieory^ of government, hojli in Oliurch and S tate ; diaries 
was narrow^iinded, and had no special knowledge of these matters. 
James’ early history had taught Mm the need of giving way ; Charles 
had not learned this. As Sir Ferdinand Fairfax said of Mm at Ms 
accession, ' ‘ The king in Ms own nature isvery stiff.” Worse than all, 
Charles was wanting in ingenuousness. Ho trusted much to king- 
craft, and his subjects formed the opinion that Ms word was not 
one on wMch they could rely. At the same time, it must he home 
in mind that Charles’ training had taught him to look on all the 
powers exercised by bis predecessors as Ms rights, and that it could 
notbo expected that he would give them up without a stnigglo. 
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In pursnanoc of die policy of the last reign, Charles married 
Charles- Henrietta Maria of Prance, and made .vrar against 
martiaeo. Spain. The taxes ■which had been voted to James 

vrardeciarea fur life ceased at his death, and when Charles' 
Rsalnst Spain. ^ . 

In -t 1 ’ai hament met, the Commons, instead of voting 

tonnage and p^undaga for life, voted it for one year only, just 
Tonnage and Parliament votes all taxes at tlie present 

Along -with this grant Parliament also voted 
tivo subsidies. Tliese the king accepted, hut the ton- 
nage and poimdage bill was dropped in the Lords, after one reading. 

As part of the plan for the Spanish war, Charles lent to the 
French eight ships. Richelieu, however, the French minister, 
Irritation til® ships, not against Spain, but against the 

ors-aruament. Huguenojs of RochcUe. This irritated the English 
Protestants, and when they learnt that the marriage treatj' tvith 
Henrietta had given her full liberty for worship, and that the court 
was showing favour to the Roman Catholics hj' pardoning con'ricted 
priests, Parliament became so outspoken against tlie government, 
and especially against Buckingham, that Charles had recourse to 
a dissolution. 

The popularity of Charles and Buckingham ‘now disappeared 
and, in order to recall it, an expedition, intended to rival the 
Taiinre or achievements o(_Drake and E^eigh, was sent against 
"S’cam'™ Cadiz. Unforthnateiy it turned out a complete 
Secoadi-ariin-^fi'EuTe, and left the country more irritated tlian 
jaentoauea. fpo provide himself with funds Charles 

collected tonnage and poundage, just as tliough they had been 
granted; hut in spite of this, he was forced by his necessities to 
call a second Parliament in 1626. 

In calling it, Charles contrived to get rid of some of the most out- 
spoken members by naming them .sheriffs, so that thej' conid not be 
returned ns knights of the shire ; and to exclude the Earl of Bristol, 
fonneriy ambassador at Madrid, whose revelations might haveibeen 
most inconvenient to Buckingham, by refusing to send him a •writ. 
Impeachment "Hieso devices completely failed ; the members elected 
determined as ever, and the lords heartily 
espoused the cause of Bord Bristol. Sir Dudley 
Digges and Sir John Eliot boldly impeached Buckingham. The 
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king in a fury sent tliom to tlio Tower. Tlio Commons rcftifert to 
continuo business till they were released, and Charles parUftment 
was forced to give in. 'Tbo impeachment was then aismiesefl. 
resumed, and as the Commons refused to grant Any supplies till their 
grievances were redressed, the second Parliament was dismissed. 

Still the war went on. Tho exchequer was empty, and to pay his 
expenses Charles levied tonnage and poundage ns before, and also 
collected a forced loan, as had often been done by pigutins 
Henrj' Vm. To add to Ids difficulties, Charles 
quarrelled with Franco, and war broke out with that ntnome. 
country. To help the Huguenots, a great expedition was sent to 
occupy tho Islo of Rhd off Rochelle. Buclcinghara himself led it, but 
the schemo was a hopeless failure, and gave the nation further 
proof of tho incompetence of its mlers. In consequence, men 
were more than over unwilling to pay the forced loan; but live 
Irnights who refused to pay wore cast into prison, and tlio judges, 
on being appealed to, decided tliat thoy must wait there till the 
king’s cliarges were ready — a decision which set Magna Carta 
at defiance. Meanwhile poor men were pressed for tho army 
and nary under martial law, and billeted on tho refractory 
gentlemen. 

Still Cbavlos’ necessities forced him to apply for money, and in 
1628 his third Parliament met. The Commons at once renewed 
their attack on Buckingham, and under Sir Thomas Charles’ thira 
Wentwortli and John P^’m drew up tlie famous Peti- 
tion of Bight. This documont, which ranks mth orsteht. 
Confinnatio Cartanira and Jlagna Carta, condemned in four great 
clauses tho recent acts of tho government. These laid down (1) 
that no freeman ho required to give any gift, loan, benevolence, 
or tax without common consent by Act of Parliament;- (2) that 
no freeman be imprisoned or detained contrary to the law of the 
land; (3) that soldiere or mariners be not biUeted ^ „ 

, ' . ,, ,, Parliatnent 

in private houses ; (4) tliat commissions to punish Brants are 
soldiers and sailors by martial law bo revoked and no aubstdiao. 
more issued. To this Charles gave an un-willing consent, and in 
rctnm Parliament liberally granted five subsidies amounting to 
£350,000. It was then prorogued. , 

.During the recess several events of importance happened. In 
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ecclesiastical matters Cliarles sided wth tlic High Chnroli party. 
Attitadoot ''■os ® Roman Catholic, and had no idea ol | 

becoming one ; but he sympathized with those who 1 
reugion. ^vished to retain ns mucli as they innocentl}' could f 
of the splendour of the old Catholic worship, and disliked the Puri-| 
tans, who wished to go further along the path of reform. Just aftcrj 
Advancement Ri® prorogation of Parliament, Laud, who llioroughly 
of lioud. BjTnpathized with the king's views in this matter, was 

trandated from Bath and Wells to London, and, though he was not 
made Archbishop of Canterbury till 1633, immediately became the 
king’s chief adviser in ecclesiastical business. Laud was a pious 
and earnest man, thoroughly convinced that whnt he did was right; 
but, like tlie Piuitans, he was narrow-minded, and could not believe 
that those who differed from him were as conscientious as himself. 
He was therefore viewed with great dislike bj* the Puritans, and his 
connection with Charles did the king a great deal of harm. 

About the same time that Laud became Bishop of London, Sir 
Tliomas Wentworth, who had been one of the chief promoters of 
_ ^ the Petition of Right, came over to the king’s side. 

>v6Jirwrorxli . ^ 

comes over to Personally he disliked the rule of Buckingham, and 

tUekiJiB Bside. averse to his illegal proceedings ; but he disliked 
still more the tendency he saw in Parliament to take upon itself the 
king’s business of governing Qie country. 

Hot long afterwards Buckingham, who was at Portsmouth pre- 
paring a new expedition agoinst Prance, was assassinated by a 
BucWneUam'a private enemy named Felton. His removal from the 
assassinaMon. geene made way for Wentworth, who was soon raised 
to the peerage as Baron Wentworth. He was made president of 
the Council of the North, and from this time took a leading part 
in the king’s councils. 

MeanwhUe the king, declaring that they did not come under the 

TT, „ . Pehi'onofRightjWascollectingtonnageand poundage 
KinBcoUects g-itt ^ 1 

tomiaeoand as before. Alaerman Chamhers of London objected 

pommage. pay, and was thrown into prison for his refusal. 
Under these circumstances Parliament reassembled in 1629. 

, saiUomeat R at once objected to the collection of tonnage and 
obieets. poundage, but the Commons were prevented from 
passing a resolution on the subject by continual adjournments- 
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WcclTroTth 
advises 
economy. 
Peaco made 
vrith Prance 
and Spain. 


At last tlio Speaker iras lield in Jiis cliair till a rcscliition lind 
been passed, tliat tliev avbo make innovations in religion, or who 
exact or pay taxes not granted by Parliament, are enemies of the 
kingdom. After this, Parliament was dissolved as a pariifunent 
matter of course, and following the evil ways of his dissolved, 
father, and, ns a matter of fact, of most sovereigns too, the king sent 
Sir John Eliot and others to the Tower. After a time . 

all but Eliot made their peace wath the government, sent to the 
He refused to give way. His health was undermined, Towor. 
and when ho died tlic king would not even allow his relations to 
bury his body outside the prison. 

Eleven years of arbitrary government followed, during which 
Eniul and Wentworth were the king’s chief advisers. Wentworth 
saw clearly enough that the difllcnlty about money 
was at tlio root of the king’s troubles, and be therefore 
advised economy in every direction. Peace was made 
with France and Spain. Inquiry was made into tlie 
mode of collecting taxes, and the receipts of the 
treasury were increased by greater strictness. 

In spite, however, of these economies, tlio king, finding that his 
revenue was not vet equal to his expenditure, had to cast about for 
means to increase it. For this end be reidred certain H:owtniarie 3 
rights of the crown which bad fallen into disuse. For lacrcasoa Ws 
instance, he enforced the provisions of an old statute 
which ordered all holders of land to tlio value of forty pounds a year 
to be knighted. Tliose who neglected to comply were Enforced 
fined; those who obeyed had to pay heavy fees, touahtiiood. 
Tliree years later the king took a step most galling to the nobility. 
From time to time those landowners who bad property adjoining the 
royal forests had encroached upon their boundaries, till Eocking- 
bam Forest, as an example, had decreased in widtli Reclamation ot 
from sixty miles to six. In 1633 Charles sent out a luresta. 
commission to inquire into the encroachments, and either to reclaim 
the lands or fine their present holders. In this waj’ large tracts 
were restored to tlie forests and considerable sums secured for the 
treasury' ; but the irritation of the nobles was great, as they were the 
cliief losers, and the Earl of Essex in particular foimd himself 
stripped of a great part of his property. Long forgotten Acts of 
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Parliament vrere revived, and offenders against them punished. 
For example, some vrero fined for pulling down houses on their 
estates, and others for building houses in London. The same year 
the king attacked the corporation of London, and confiscated the 
settlements in Ulster which had been given to it by James I., on 
the ground that they had been mismanaged. Mismanagement, 
doubtless, there had been, but it was not wise in Charles to set 
against his nde the richest city in the realm. The king’s chief 
adviser in these matters was Noy, who became attorney-general. 

In Xoy’s measures the chief object was to raise money, but 
further irritation was caused by a class of measures whose first object , 
at any rate, was the benefit of trade. The regulation 
MonopoUes. regarded by the long as one of his duties, 

and though the Act of 1624 forbad the grant of monopolies 
to individuals, Charles hdioved that he would stimulate business 
and improve the quality of goods, by granting the sole right to deal 
in certain articles to companies formed for the purpose. In this 
he was mistaken. The prices charged by the monopolists were 
high, wliile the goods supplied were bad ; and as the sale of soap, 
starch, beer, bricks, and other articles, were in the hands of the 
monopolists, the indignation both of the private traders and of 
the consumers was widespread. 

Meanwhile ’Wentworth had in 1633 become Lord-Deputy of 
Ireland. There he wished to show the king how much could be 
■Wentwortiiin fi™^ ®nd far-sighted ruler. During his 

itoumd. oESco he reformed every branch of government, 
introduced the linen manufacture, and secured large tracts of land 
for the crown. Above all, he made tlie army thoroughly efficient, 
and induced the Irish Parliament to make a grant of money. 
Unfortunately his reforms were carried out without regard to tlie 
feelings of the Irish, whoso interests were eveiywhere sacrificed 
to those of the Idng and the English merchants and manufacturers. 
His rule, therefore, prepared the way for a terrible reaction. 

During this time Charles ruled England with a heavy hand. The 
Court of Star Chamber stifled discontent with the government, the 
Court of High Commission checked the complaints of the Puritans, 
and punished clergy who did not keep tho strict letter of the Act of 
Uniformity. Tliis Court was created in Queen Elizabeth’s reign, for 
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the purjtose of seeing that the Act of Uniformity ■was carried out. 
It was on the whole useful, but its.nttacks on the Puritans made 
it verv rmnopukr. Both the Conrf.s of Star Chamber „ . 

* * * . ^ t 11 Star Charaocr 

and Iligh Comimssion exammed the accused, which anUHiBii 
was contrary to the practice of tlie other courts, 
and judged cases without a jury. As early as 1628 Alderman 
Chambers had been imprisoned by Uio Star Chamber for refusing 
to pay tonnage and poundage. In 1630 Dr. Leighton, a clorgj-man, 
was sentenced by the same court to be pilloried, flogged, and 
deprived of his ears for writing against the bishops. In 1634 a 
similar sentence was passed by it upon Prjimo, a lawj-ef; for 
writing a book called ‘ ‘ Histriomastix, or thePleyer’s Scourge,” which, 
h}' attacking the character of female actors, was supposed to reflect 
upon tlie queen. Those who offended in any way against the rdeira 
of Charles and L&ud were constantly liable to attack, and in 1637 
Piynne was again brought up, with Burton, a clergjTnan, and 
Bnstwick, a physician, and savagely punished for their attacks upon 
Church goveniment. It must not, however, ho supposed that fho 
Courts of Star Chamber and High Commission wore wholly 
tmnnical. The Court of Star Chamher tried cases between 
prh'ate persons quickly and well, while the Court of High Com- 
mission fought hard against immorality; but these things were 
foigotten in the indignation caused by their overbearing treatment 
of the opponents of the court. 

In 1634 the king, unable to fill his pnrso by tlie means above 
mentioned, ventured to le'y a direct tax. This tax was called ship- 
money, and was an old institution. To meet invasion Kine levies 
or in time of war tho king had tlie constitutional eiup-mouey. 
right to collect ships, or, in their place, money, from tho seaport 
towns. In 1634, by the advice of Koy, Charles, on tlie true plea 
that English commerce needed protection from the Algerine pirates, 
leried ship-money on the seaports. Tho rvrit demanding it was 
carefully draini up according to the old precedents, and was levied 
without much complaint. The money gained was used by Charles, 
not against the pirates, hut to strengthen the fleet in view of a war 
with the Dutch. Next year a new writ of ship-money was sent 
out, by which the tax was levied -upon inland as well as sea- 
board counties. This was quite unconstitutional, for there was no 
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pretence of immediate danger. Tlie money 'was paid, thougli with 
some grumbling. But when in tlie next year a new levy was 
ordered, it became clear that Charles intended to make ship- 
money a perpetual tax, which could be levied whether voted 
by Parliament or not. Had Cliarles succeeded he wotdd have 
destroyed the bulwark of the English constitution, and it was 
well that John Hampden, a Buckinghamshire gentleman, came 
boldly forward and refused to pay the tax, on the broad ground that 
The BMP- Charles had no right to levy it. When the case was 
money trial, tj-ied in 1637, seven judges out of the twelve decided 
for the king. Nominally the king had gained his point, in reality 
Hampden’s trial gave a fatal blow to the government policy. Jlen 
grudged their money more when it was demanded as a right than 
when they thought they were giving it as a favour. 

Dtuing these trying times the settlements in America had made 
rapid strides. The Pilgrim Bathers of the Mayflower were joined 
The American ky many a man who hated the tyranny of Laud and 
Bettiements. Wentworth. The new colony of Mpsacliusetts wa^ 
founded in 1629 for the distinct purpose of being a refuge for those 
who disliked Charles’ policy in Church and State. In 1635 no 
less tlian three tliousand fresh settlers went out. Even noblemen 
thought of being colonists. Frightened by the S 3 Tnpath 3 ' between 
the colonists and the Puritans, Laud wished to bring the settlers 
under bis sway. They resisted, and his interference onlj' tended 
to make the new states more bigoted than before. 

It was not in America only that Laud thought to enforce his views. 
Ho wished to bring Scotland over to Episcopacy. Greatl)' against the 

^ ^ will of the Scottish people, James I. had reintroduced 

Tne Scots _ , ^ f 

refuse a tlie Order of bisbops. They possessed Jittle power, 

uturey. Scots clung firmly to their disBke of a 

regular Liturgy. In 1637 Laud determined to introduce a Prayer- 
book modelled on that used in England. The first attempt to use 
it was met by a riot, in which the reader barely escaped with his 
life, and within a j’ear almost the whole Scottish nation had bound 
itself by a new Covenant to preserve the Presbyterian form of 
Church government. In 1638 Episcopacy was abolished in Scotland 
by the General Assembly, and as Charles was not expected to 
agree, preparations were made for war. 
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The turn of Scottish affaii'S had naturally heen ■watched in Eng- 
land vrith the greatest uitctnst. It was the first sign of armed 
resistance to Charles' goverrwaent, and -what 'would jaieWne 
come ofit none could tell. As ■was expected, the king appeals to 

appealed to arms. But he tnct with faint support, 
while the Scots, many of ■whom had seen service abroad in Germany 
and the Netherlands, were able to collect a formidable force. The 
two armies reached the neighbourhood of Berwick, hut Charles, 
feeling his weakness, negotiated with the Scots, and paoiflcatiouoi 
the Pacification of Berwick was agreed upon. Both Berwick, 
parties, however, looked on it as a mere truce, and preparations to 
renew the ■war ivero made ot> both sides. 

Under these circnmstanoes Charles found himself again forced to 
summon a Parliament. The fourth Parliament of Charles I., often 
called the Short Parliament, met in April, 1640. The tsb short 
king hoped that jealousy of Bie Scots would lead it BarUoment, 
to snj'port him ; hut the methhers, led by Pym, applied themselves 
to remedying English griovances, and when it seemed likely that 
they would refuse Charles’ offer to give up ship-money in return for 
twelve subsidies, a bargain which would have seemed to recognize 
the legality of ship-money, the king hastily dissolved the Parliament 
before it had sat a month. 

. In the summer the Scottish army crossed the Tweed. Charles’ 
soldiers, ill fed and commanded, ■with no heart in their work, allowed 
themselves to he beaten at Newhum, on the Tyne, •me scotch 
and the Scots poured into Yorkshire. In this ex- 
tremity the king fell back on a precedent of Edward of 

III., and c.alled a mooting of tho old ilagnum Kewhwm. 
Concilium, or Council of Peers. Tho peers met at York, and 
though they pledged their credit to raise money, declared for a 
Parliament-, and the king, seeing no otlier course open to him, 
made a tnsco -with the Scots, and called a Parliament for Novem- 
ber 3, 1640. 

On that day tho Long Parliament met. It numbered among 
its members .Tohn Pj-m,.Tob« Hampden, and John Seldcn, who had 
airendy ‘mfl'ercd for tlie cause of freedom, and Oliver Tho Wb 
C romwell, Edward Hyde, »nd Lord Falkland, ■who Bariiameot. 
r<«re nflcnrards to attain celebrity. For the most p.irt the members 
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Bsfoty,lmt ho broke it, and by giving bis consent to tlio bill deprived 
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himself for ever of the ablest of his friends. Strafford rras exe- 
cuted on May 12, 1641. When he died the popular 
leaders felt that their greatest opponent ivas gone. 

Just before the death of Strafford, the king had given his consent 
to a bill by -which he agreed tliat Parliament should not be adjourned 
or dissolved witliout its o-wn consent. This measinre, ^ 

■which -was only intended to induce men of monej’ to to be dissolved 
lend with greater confidence on the credit of Parlia- 
ment, ivas of groat importance, ns on it rested the legal Scottish 

position of the Parliament during the -war -which army comes to 
followed. Shortly afterwards a grant of tonnage and 
poimdagc for two months was made, and terms were arranged -with 
the Scottish army. 

During tlio spring and summer of 1641 Parh'ament continued its 
reforms. The Courts of Star Chamber and Eb'gh Commission were 
abolished. Statutes -wore passed against tlio collection partner 
of ship-money, distraint of knighthood, and illegal 
customs duties, and at the same time the extent of Parliament, 
the royal forests was fixed at what it had been before the late 
commission. 

All these measures were passed -witli practical nnauiinity, hut 
there was not ccpial agreement in ecclesiastical matters. The 
Puritans -were fast becoming hostile, not only to the aosHiityottne 
doctrines of Laud, but to the Church of England itself, 

Tills hostility was much due to the perverse attitude church, 
of the bishops, who were blamed for being the cause of the Scot- 
tish war, and also for their subservience to the king. However, 
when attacks were made upon Episcopacy itself, and the advanced 
Puritans brought into the Commons n hill for its Root ana 
abolition, called the Root and Branch Bill, and when ®™nch Bin. 
a bill for tho exclusion of tlie bishops from Parliament was only 
thrown out by tiie Lords, moderate men who loved tho Church, and 
who did not see -whitlior tlio extreme men were going, began to hold 
hack. Similarly in state affairs a parly aro'o who thought reform had 
gone far enough, and who now -wished to give tho king a fair chance. 

In Align St, Charles went to Scotland, attcudetl by a committee of tho 
Commons, who-wereintended to kccpawatchupon his craariv * ecssto 
movements. In Scotland Charles took steps to secure Scotiniai. 
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evidence of collusion betTveen the leaders ot Parliament and the 
Scottish rebels. By tliis means he hoped to strike a fatal blow at 
Pym and his friends. In September, after a long session, Parliament 
separated for a recess, to meet in October. During the recess the 
party who thought that Charles had yielded enough, 

Keactlon ' ° t- 

jn Charles' seems to have gatliered strength. Dread of furtlier 

favour. ecclesiastical changes increased its ranks. It seemed 
certain that if Charles could make his cause one with that of the 
Church he would get a large following. 

Hardly had Parliament met again, when terrible news came from 
Ireland. The Irish, who had long smarted under the loss of their 
Rebeiuon In degradation of their religion, took advan- 

iroiand. ^.,ge jjf tj,g removal of Strafford and the divisions in 
England to rise in rebellion. A terrible massacre of the new land- 
owners and of tlie Protestants followed, and the news clearly 
showed that instant action was needed, if English rule were to be 
maintained at all. For this an army was necessaiy ; but to trust 
Charles with an army was a thing the Commons dared not do. 

The progress of the reaction frightened the Porliamentarj' 
loaders, and Pym, who had gained such authority over Parliament 
The Grand *2“*^ he went by the name of King P^tu, determined 
Komonstrance. to appeal to the nation. With this view ho brought 
in tlie Grand Remonstrance, which recounted, in a series of clauses, 
the arbitrary acts and mistakes of tire king, both in Church and 
State, since the beginning of the reign. It was, in fact, a history 
of the reign of Charles as viewed by the Parliamentary leaders, ' 
and to this Pym asked the Commons to give tlreir guarantee. The 
debate which followed brought out clearly the differences between 
the moderate upholders of the Church and the extreme Puritans, 
and, after an all-night sitting, the remonstrance was carried h 5 ' 
only eleven votes. The majority at once clenched their victory by 
ordering the remonstrance to bo printed. In fact, they appealed 
to the nation against the king. 

A day or two later Charles returned to London. He was well 
received by the citizens, and tlicir cheers encouraged him to attack 
ChsriBsretumB Commons. Ho bad now a party in the House 
toi/cmdoa. itself. Digby was his friend; and Falkland and 
Hyde, the leading opponents of the remonstrance, bad joined lum- 
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Attempt to 
seize the 
•five membeire. 


He believed that a stout blow at the leaders would still win tbe 
day, and in tbia idea bo was encouraged by bis wife Henrietta 
Maria. Charles’ plan was to charge bis opponents 55,6 leaders 
with treason, and on January 3, 1642, tbe Attorney- cnnisedvritv 
General charged Lord Kimbolton (afterwards Earl of 
Manchester) and five members of tbe Commons — Pym, Hampden, 
Holies, Hazelrig, and Strode — ^with high treason. This attack 
oftended the House of Lords, of which Lord Kimbolton was a 
member, ns well as the Commons. Both Houses took time to 
consider what should bo done. This delay angered the king, and 
on January 5, attended by a band of armed men, he hurried 
down from Whitehall to Westminster, and demanded 
that the five members should be given up to him. 

Fortunately word had been sent to Pjm of what was 
intended, and while Charles was marching from Whitehall to West- 
minster, tiro members fled by boat to the city. Finding the birds, 
as he said, flown, Charles returned to Wliitehall. Had the 
members been tlioro the attempt to seize them might easily have 
led to a conflict between the members and the soldiers, and, as it 
was, the appearance of the armed men at the door of the House, 
cominced Parliament that Charles meant to resort to force. From 
that moment war was all but inerdtable. 

Meanwhile die Londoners had determined to protect the members. 
To Charles’ demand for their surrender, “ Privilege of Parliament 1 ” 
was shouted in return. The Commons adjourned for chniiea loairea 
a week, when they meant to conduct the five members i^ndoa. 
in triiunph from Temple Bar to Westminster ; and Charles, to avoid 
seeing his own humiliation, left London never to return until just 
before his execution. 

r.arliamcnt then took in hand the duty of preparing for the Irisn 
war, and it rvas determined to call out the militia, then the only 
regular militarv force. The officers of the, militia ^ 

, , „ , ■ . , , , . , leTjparatlons 

had usually been appointed by the lords-hcutcnant, forthewar 

who in their turn were named by the king. An 
act was p,asscd giving to Parliament the appointment of tbe 
lonls-licutenant, tlius securing bold over the militia. This course 
was unconstitutional, for Parliament was taking njion itself the 
dinks of tlic executive government ; and as the king refused to 
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agree to the act, Parliament dotcrminetl that it Bhoiild take cfTcct 
without his consent. Their action, tliercfore, was both unconsti- 
tutional and illegal. 

Botli parties now began to prepare for war. Tlic king sent the 
queen to buy arras in Holland, and, taldng his eldest son with 
ProparationB 1dm, moved northwards to York, where ho was joined 
forcivuwur. ),y many noblemcn and members of the Commons. 
At this moment the command of the fortified places was of the 
utmost importance. Of these the Tower, Portsmouth, and Hull, 
where the arms collected for the Scottish war had been placed, 
were the three chief. Parliament took measures to secure these, 
and sent one of its members. Sir John Hothnra, to command at 
Hull. Tiie king himself demanded admission to Hull, which was 
refused, and war became inevitable. 

Both sides now raised forces, the Parliament employing their , 
lords-lientennnt, the king issuing commissions of array. In July the 
Botusidesroiss Parliament named tho Earl of Essex captain-general 
forces. of jfg forces. Essex was a eon of Queen Elizabeth’s 
old fovourite. Ho vtas a fair soldier and an honest man, but ho 
was too cautious to succeed well. To pay their troops tho Commons 
made an order for levying tonnage and poundage. Charles was 
worse off, and had to rely upon tho generosity of his followers. 

It is not easy to draw a geographical hne between the two parties. 

In every county some were for the king and some for the Parlia- 

Howtno ™cnt. High Chnrclimen and Roman Catholics fol- 
ptatioB-wero lowed Charles. Puritans and Separatists followed the 
“ ® ■ Parliament. Roughly speaking, however, if we draw 
a line from Hull to Gloucester, thence to Bristol, and from there to 
Weymouth, we shall find that the majority on the sontli and east 
were for the Parliament, on the north and west for tho king. Two 
great e.xceptions there were. The Hniversitj' of O.vford supported 
tho king; .the clothing towns'of the West Riding of Yoiksliire went 
with the Parliament. Tlrese divisions are not unlike what we 
noticed in the wars of the Roses. The towns and tho richer 
districts were with the Parliament, os they had been with the 
Yforkists ; the poorer followed tho king. , All ranks were divided ; 
noblemen and gentlemen fought on either side. Tho tradespeople 
-as a rule were Parliamentarian, especially the Londoners. The 
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poorer classes usually went with tlioir landlords. Men of equal 
nobilitj" and purity of motive were to bo found on either side. 

Tn tlio autumn both parties bad armies in the field. The king 
raised his standard at Nottingham, but fixed Ins bead-quarters 
at Shrewsbury, where his followers from all parts raises 

could join him. His great object was to march on ws standard at 
London, and bring the war to a close by a decisive 
success. Essex’ aim was to keep Charles at a distance from the 
capital, and for this end he placed garrisons in a series of tosvns 
from Northampton to Worcester to bar the king’s path./ Essex him- 
self seized Worcester, where there was a smart combat with Prince 
Rupert, son of the Princess Elizabeth, wlio had come over to help 
his nnde. "iVlien the royal forces were collected at jsovea towarda 
Shrewsbury, Charles moved by forced marches to- london. 
■wards London, and, passing between Essex’ garrisons, gained 
day’s march on that general. 



Tlie roads to London from Shrewsbury and Worcester met at 
Banbury, near wliich the king turned aside and occupied a strong 
position on Edgehill, over which Essex would have to pass. 

The first battle of the civil war was fought here on October 23, 
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1G42. The king lost the ndvantage of his position by maiching 
Bnttie of down to fight ICsses on the plain. On the Royalist 
Edffcuni. rigjit I’rinco Rnpertand his cavaliers carried all before 
them, but in the centre Ehs-ck’ infantry held their own, and when 
Rupert relunied he fimnd that the day had gone against the king. 

Though Cliarles had failed to beat Essc.n, he was still neater 
to London than Es'^ex was, but the latter, rapidly marching to 
Norihnmpt<in, outstripped Charlea, who, on reaching the capital, 
found it unassailable, and was obliged to retire to Oxford. 

The next year, 1043, saw fighting going on in all parts of 
Entrland. In the south, Essex and tlie king faced one another on 
the road between Oxford and London ; in Cornwall and Devonshire, 
Sir Williatn Waller for the Parliament, opposed Sir Ralpli Ilopton; 
in the cast, Cromwell and tlic Earl of Manchester were fighting the 
Royalists of the fens ; and in tlic nortli, Ferdinand Lord Fairfax and 
his son Sit Thomas led fltcir tenants and tlic men of the clothing 
towns against tiio Earl of Newcastle, witli whom was Henrietta 
Maria, The year opened disastrously for the Parliament. At 
Death of Ciialgrovc Field, near Oxford, Hampden was killed 
Hampden, while trying to cut off a troop of Rupert’s horse. 

5 At Roundaway Down, near Devizes, Sir William Waller was utterly 
’ defeated, and Prince Rupert stormed the defences of Bristol, and the 
town was surrendered. Rupert’s success was, however, dearly 
purchased by the loss of many officers, and of five hundred “in- 
comparablo foot," while the pillage to which tlio Parliamentarians 
of the place were subjected made resistance elsewhere more 
desperate. In the north, the Fairfaxes were beaten at Atberton 
Moor, now spelt Adwalton, and forced to take refuge in Hull. 
Only in the east did the Parliamentarians bold their own. 

Encouraged by his success, Charles wished Newcastle to join with 
him in a decisive march on London. Newcastle, however, refused, 
siege ot '^“8 obliged to give up his plan and 

. aiouoester. to hcsicge Gloucester, which, now that Bristol had 
fallen, was the only stronghold of the Parliament in the Severn 
Ecsexraises Valley- Gloucester, however, fearful of the fate o£ 
theBieKe. Bristol, madea stout resistance, and Essex, marching 

with the London train-bands, raised the siege. At Newhurj", on the 
Kennet, theking tried to bar Essex' return to London; buttheattempt 
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failed and Falkland nras killed. Charles then retreated to Oxford, 
and Essex passedon to London. Meanwhile Crom-well Hrat battle of 
had defeated the Eoyalist forces at Gainshorough and Newburr 
IVinceb}', and Newcastle hiniBelf had been forced to raise the siege 
of Hull. The year, therefore, though checkered, closed well for the 
Parlianicnt. 

In the -winter both parties tried to secme allies. Parliament, under 
the guidance of Pjtu, signed with the Scots the Solemn League and 
Covenant, and an army of twentj'-one thousand men goieam 
crossed the border to fight in tlie Parliament’s pay. Leasueand 
This act, which marks the highest power to which the 
Presbyterians attained, was P.vm’s last achievement, for he died 
at the end of tlie year. The king, on his part, made Charles allies 
a trace with the Irish rebels, and a contingent from 
his Irish army landed in Wales. At the same time Charles, by the 
advice of Hyde, called a Parliament at Oxford. 

The year'l644 opened well for the Parliament. In January, Sir 
Thomas Fairfax defeated the Irish contingent at Nantwich, and 
then turning north routed, in April, an outpost which Battle of 
Newcasllo had placed at Selby, on the Ouse, for the santwich. 
defence of York. The defeat at Selby forced Newcastle to retreat 
before the Scottish army to York, where he was besieged by the 
united forces of the Scots, the Fairfaxes, end the army of the 
eastern coimties under Lord Manchester and Cromwell. In 
the south, Essex and Waller attempted to hem 
the king into Oxford -with a view to besieging the 
town; but Charles cleverly passed between the two armies, and 
tlicn returning, fought them in detail. Y allcr was routed at 
Cropredy Bridge, near Banbuiy, and then tlie Eoyalists Bottle of crop- 
foreed Es.scx to retreat before them into Cornwall, rtdr-BMev. 
where bis annv surrendered at Lostwitliiel, and Essex himself 
escaped by sea to London. 

This great success was, however, b.alanccd by a still greater 
di.'astcr in the north. After leaving Oxford, tho king had ordered 
Prince Buport to raise tlie siege of York. Tho prince made his w.ay 
by Chcdiirc and Lancashire to Y'orkshirc, and, after crossing the 
Aire -at Skipton, and tlie VOiarfe at Otley, reached Knarcsborough, 
on the Nidu. 
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June 14th, and totally routed him. The king’s baggage rvas taken, 
and his letters to the queen and to the Irish rebels, -which shotrcd 
that -while negotiating with the Parliament he had really no in- 
tention of coming to terms, were published. 

The king’s hopes now rested upon the Marquess of Montrose. That 
nobleman bad eagerly espoused the king’s cause, and at Tippermuir, 
Inverlochy, and Kilsj-th he had beaten the Covenanters under the 
Marquess of Argyll. Charles hoped that he would be able to in- 
Battiesof ■'i’nde England; but three months after the battle of 
^^*^^^*'***^ Naseby Montrose was defeated at Philiphaugh, and 
Bowton Heath, ten days later Charles, from the walls of Chester, aaw 
his last army defeated at Rowton Heath. AE the nest winter 
_ , Charles wandered about the countrj', and at last, 

himBeifontha m May, 1646, threw himself upon the protection 
the Scottish of the Scottish army who were then encamped 
Newark. 

Taking the king with them, the Scots retreated to Newcastle- 
There negotiations -with Parliament were again opened; but the 
The Scotch king, though he would have given up the command 
****>Ss militia, refused, to eetahlish. Pteshyterie.nlaiav 

TaiUBment. and they were broken off. Parhament then paid the 
Scots the first instalment of the £400,000 due for their expenses, 
and immediately afterwards the Scots handed over the king to the 
commissioners of the Parliament. Charles was treated -with respect, 
and lodged at Holmby House, in Northamptonshire. 


Meanwhile difficulties had arisen between the Parhament and the 
army. Since 1643 an assembly for the regulation of religion had 
nifflcuities keen sitting at Westminster. It had substituted 
Eteshyterianism for Episcopacy as the estabhshed re- 
aad the army, Rgion of England, and had replaced the Prayer-book 
by a service book called the Directory. These changes had been 
confirmed by Parliament. This settlement of tire rehgious question 
was quite contrary to the -views of the army, -nhich, as we saW; 
was mostly composed of Independents ; and the Presbj'terians, -who 
formed a majority in Parliament, now tried to get rid of the aiUJy- 
Accordingly they passed four ordinances, to reduce its munhers, to 
deprive members of Parliament of their commands, to make ah 
officers take the Covenant, and to pay the soldiers only one-sixth of 
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Tvliat "svas due to them. The army naturally objected, and •when 
commissioners from the Parliament came down to 33,6 arm 

disband some regiments and to send others to Ireland, BecurestS 
the soldiers refused to obey, appointed a council of ^sspetsou. 
officers, and by a clever move got possession of the king’s person. 
By Crom'well’s orders. Comet Joyce and a body of horse arrived at 
Holmby, and compelled Charles to go with them to bfewmarket. 
There they demanded the expulsion of eleven of 
the Presbyterian members, and to enforce their de- toHamprna* 
mands marched on London, and placed the king at 
Hampton Comt. While this -was going on they offered to make 
terms with the Hng, on the basis of restoring Episco- ^ 

pacy, with toleration for other sects. These terms como totems 
were more favourable to the king than those offered 
bj' the Parliament ; but the king, hoping that the dissensions between 
the army and Parliament might be turned to still „ 

, . r , j 1 Klneeseepes 

better account, refused them, and escaped to the totiiBieieor 
Isle of Wight, whence he kept up a correspondence 
with all parties. 

As Charles expected, a second civil war began in 1648. Boyalist 
insurrections broke out in Kent and Wales, while tlie Duke of 
Hamilton entered England with an army composed noyaust 
of moderate Presbyterians. Against this new danger OMurroctions. 
the army acted •with the greatest energy. Fairfax put down the 
Eoj'alists at Maidstone and took Colchester by siege. saMio of 
Cromwell took Pembroke Castle, and then marching Preston, 
northward, cut Hamilton’s army in two at Preston, on the Kibble, 
and completed its destruction at Wigan and Warrington. 

Meanwhile, in tlie absence of tlio army, Charles had made terms 
with the Parliament, and agreed at Newport to establish Presby- 
terianism for three years. But the army came back „ , 

. , / , . , , , Charles comoo 

from \Vamngton m no humour to brook such an to terms wtii 
arrangement, and Colonel Pride, by direction of 
tho officers, expelled the Presbyterian members, nnenutomo'’ 
After this Parliament had not tlie slightest claim to •”<“sement. 
le^lly represent tlie nation; however, tho Independent minority 
of fifty-three members, who were often called the Bump, in 
obedience to the wishes of the army, voted to bring the king to 
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111 Tart’ tiii' witiilnwi? (if tliO I’alAft' I'f Whitcli'ili. 

Tla* c'ltiuf (•.'iii'-i' (if f'inT!i"i‘>( (!• f( nl ((.*.■. tin' iii'-nli'iicr Jitui 
(limtinn of Uli ov.ni ofiii'CTv. v incU jin'Vco^itl l>.im fii>in 
(it'ci'iive n)('('r-.( nl the ii!!)'' t Th:--. pier ilic l’ari!-niii'’riiarhn- 
to (■•nranire thoir fiiro'i-. tin I to o|'ii"(; lirillcil FoMn'ri to tin* 
but iU-flbripVmef! Cavabcrs. Thwn^ltout the w.r the 
bor-inicn conUl never be inuitercd for n riH’oini cIiftT>;c, obild 
Parliniijotitarim cavtilrj% Ixitb at Matt-ton Moor nmi Xfti-eby, 
liovf vroll tb' \ couU rally. The Itoya)i‘'t hbtoriati. ClnnTiilon; 
lit' {lafjes «ith jncturei. of tlio wrotichcadednei-a ntid 
which asniii ntnl nsnin niiiieil the king'd jilani; ami thnto 
Charlce' armies Rtifrered deft at from the s-otne causes which “*''® 
mined the French feudal levies at Crerv- and Agineourt 
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The Cosnios^EALTH .iXB PROiECTOE-iTE, 1649-16G0 (11 years). 

Chte/ Cliaraclers of the Commomrcalth. — Oliver Cromwell ; Fairfax ; Jolm 
yiilton ; Sir Ilcnt}’ Vane ; Henry Cromwell; Ireton ; Lambert; Fleet- 
wood ; BlaUe ; Penn ; Ricliard Cromwell ; and Monk. 

Whatever may bo tliought of tbe right or wrong of putting 
diaries to death, there is little doubt that it was a political mistake. 
Charles himself was discredited, but his dcatli rallied 
the Boynlists round the PrinceofWales, against whom execution 

no harm was knowm, and make it certain tliat the 
new government would have to rest upon the terror inspired by 
the army. The expulsion of the Presbyterians in 1648 had thrown 
them into opposition, so that tlic party now in power consisted only 
of the ludopcndcuts and sectaries supported by Cromwell’s soldiers. 

Hardly was Charles dead when the publication of ‘ ‘ Eikdn Basilike " 
(the Boyal Likeness), which professed to have been -written by 
Charles himself, and gave on account of his life and -Eutan 
meditations in prison, produced such a reaction in his BasiittS.” 
favour tliat tlio poet Milton was engaged to answer it. 

Directly after the execution the Commons voted that tlio House 
of Lords “ is useless, dangerous, and ought to be abolished.” They 
then resolved that government by a king or single person “ is nn- 
ticeessaty, burdensome, dangerous, and ought to bo abolished.” 
A Council of State was then appointed to cany on councUofstato 
the government, and an act pa.sscd, declaring tlie appointed, 
people of England to be a commonwealth and free state. About 
the same time some of the Boyalist le.aders were brought to trial, and 
Hamilton, who had led the Scottish inva-sion, was executed xrith 
Ilolknd and Capol, tlie leaders of the Boyalfat rising in 1648. 
Meanwhile the govcnimcnt found itself surrounded with difficulties. 
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In England a dangerous mutiny broke out in the army. In Ireland 
the rebels and Roj-alists, who wore now making 
The irisu war. cause, had hemmed in the Parliamen- 

tarians at Dublin. In Scotland the Covenanters were lerj-ing 
troops and corTi"']ionding with the Prince of \Vales. The council 
acted with great energy. The mutineers were sternly put down; 
Cromwell himself was despatched to Ireland. Before liis arrival, 
Battle of however, General Jones had beaten the Royalist 
B-athmincs. Onuond at Batliminc.s, near Dublin. Upon that, tlio 
Rovalists, quitting the open country, were preparing to protract the 
war by forcing the English to undertake a number of sieges. 
Urosheda Cromwell at once marched on Drogheda and stendy 
stormed. ordered it to surrender. On a refusal, he stormed 
the town and put the garrison to the sword. This terrible act 
probably saved bloodshed in the long run. Wexford indeed stood 
a siege, but, the example being repeated, most other towns sur- 
rendered at the first summons. 

In Scotland the prince had been doubtful whether the Covenan- 
ters under Argj'U, or the old Royalist leader Montrose, would best 
The Scottish serve him. Montrose was allowed to make an ex- 
war. pedition and attempt to raise the clans, hut, on his 
defeat at Carhisdale, Charles meanly suffered him to be tried and 
executed by the Covenanters without a protest. As the council 
expected the Scots to invade England, they determined to take 
the first step ; and, as Fairfax did not approve of this, Cromwell 
was ordered to invade Scotland. With a large army supported 
by a fleet, Cromwell took the road from Berwick to Edinburgh. He 
found the Scots strongly posted on Salisburj' Crags, a part of Arthur’s 
Seat. As their position was impregnable, Cromwell was obliged to 
retreat when bis provisions were exhausted. As be retired the Scots 
pursued, keeping along -the ridge of the Lammermuir Hills which 
here nm parallel to the Forth, while Cromwell marched on the 
BattiB of level ground by the shore. On reaching Dunbar, 
Dunbar. which lies at the end of a small promontorj-, the 
Scots placed themselves so as to command the roads from Dunbar 
to Berwick and Edinburgh. Their position was so strong that Crom- 
well despaired of success. He had already sent his heavy guns and 
sick on board the fleet, and was preparing to follow with his whole 
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arm}-, -when the Scots, fearful that their prey ■would escape, and urged 
on hy their preachers, began to come down into the plain. Instantly 
Cromwell saw his advantage ; he dashed his troops upon the descend- 
ing Soots, threw their van into confusion, and hurling it back on tlie 
main body, completed tlie discomfiture of tlieir whole army. 

From Dimbar Cromwell marched on Edinburgh, which opened its 
gates, wliile tlie Sootsi retreated to a strong position near Stirling. 
There Cromwell, unable to bring the Scots to an scotamaronoE 
engagement, crossed tlie Forth, in order to take i<ondoE, 
them in tlie rear. This manoeuvre left the road to England open, 
and Charles, who had now joined the Scots, boldly abandoning 
Scotland, marched witli his whole army for London. Crom-weD, 
who was quite taken by surprise, sent Lambert by forced marches 
to try and check the Royalist advance. Lambert failed to etop 
Charles, but ho turned liim, and the Royalists, instead of marclnng 
straight to London, took the road to Worcester. This mistake gave 
Cromwell time to come up, and ■with an over- Battle ot 
whelming force ho cnished the Royalist army at 'W’oivester. 
Worcester. Few of Charles’ men escaped, but the prince himself 
contrived to make his way tlnough Cromwell's line, and after many 
hair-breadth adventures found a passage to Franco. 

Eext year war began -with tlio Dutch. For many j-ears the 
Dutch had been our rivals in the Colonics, and the two nations 
were bitterly jealous of each other's success in trade. tj,o Butch 
The Dutch had done a largo business iu carrying the 
goods of other countries to England, where they sold them at s 
profit; hut Parliament passed the Kavigation Act, which forbade 
the importation of goods into England except in English ships, or 
in tlie ships of the country producing them. This law was naturally 
resented by tlie Dutch , and war broke out. Owing to the care which 
Charles had taken of it, the navy vras in good condition, and after 
an indecisive hatdo in May, 1652, the Dutch -were defeated in 
September by Robert Blake, the English admiral, in a battle off tlio 
coast of Kent. Their discomfiture, however, only spurred the Dutch 
on to greater efforts, and in Kovetnber their fleet, under Van Tromp, 
beat Blake ofl’tiie Kess. Kext year, however, Blake defeated the 
Dutch off Portland and again off the Korth Foreland. 

After the battle of Worcester the army became much dfeatisfied 

K 
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with tlio conduct of Parliament. The BoklicrB thought tliat tho 
present House ought to be dissoh’ed, and its place 

Armyrtls- ^ , •.» • • 

Batisfied-witb taken by ono more in harmony 'U’lth thejr viewB. 
Pariiiuncnt. however, wished to put off tho dissolution 

08 long as pos'iiblc, and fixed Kovember 3, 1G54, ns its date. This 
did not at all meet tho s-iews of the army, and when a bill was 
brought into Parliament by which all the members were to keep their 
scats without rc-clcction, otid also to have a right of veto on newly 
^ elected mcniheTs, Cromwell in 1053 went down to 
expels tho tho IIouso and expelled the members. This done, 
mcrobors. Cromwcll and the officers appointed a new council 
of state, wliicb, in place of a Parliament, chose an assembly of one 
hundred and forty nominees from names sent in by the various Indc- 
UKTohonos’ pendent ministers. This nscembly is often called Bare- 
PniUamont. bones' Parliament, from the name of ono of the mem- 
bers for tlio city of London. Its members were animated by the 
best intentions, but tlicy bad no knowledge of statesmansbip. For 
instance, they named a committeo to reform the law which did not 
contain a single lawyer. Slany of tlioir reforms were good, but 
many were too violent to suit Cromwell ; tho army was dissaKsfied, 
and tho members resigned their power into Cromwell’s hands. 

Upon this, in December, 1653, the council of officers, by the 
Instrument of Government, made Cromwcll Lord Protector with 
a council of twenty-one persons. The Protector 

OromwoUbo- ,, ,, , . , 

cornea liord Was to be general by land and sea; but he was to 

Protoetor. questions of peace and war by tho aid of 

the council. Parliament was to be summoned at least once eveiy 
three years, and was not to sit for less than five months. AH lows 
were to bo made by it, but tlic Protector might delay any law 
coming into force for twenty-one days. Tho first Parliament was 
to meet in September, 1654, so that till it met Cromwell and tho 
eouncii had sole power. 

In 1645 tho use of the Prayer-book had been forbidden by Act 
of Parliament, and Presbyterianism established by law for three 
EaUgioua Presbyterianism had, however, never gained 

policy of any real hold in England, except in London, Lan- 

cashire, and some of tlie large towns, as Bristol and 
S^'^a^rid since 1648, when the army gained the upper band, no 
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attempt Imd been made to enforce it, and tlio parish cluirclics had 
been occupied by men of all denomiimtioTW, -who used any form of 
service they liked, solongns it wa'i not tlio Prayer-book of the Church 
of llngland. Many of these men were caniestond pious, others were 
wholly unsuitable, and Cromwell, therefore, despatched a commission 
to inquire into the characters of all against whom complaint was 
made. As immorality, frivolitj', the use of the Common Prayer-book, 
and loyalty to tho Stuarts, were equally regarded by the commis- 
sioners as “scandalous," much injustice was done among some good. 
Tho places of the ejected ministers wore filled up by tho ordinary 
patrons of livings, hut all persons nominated Lad to pass a board ot 
triers, consisting of Presbyterians, Independents, and Baptists, who 
were naturally somewhat prejudiced agaiast tho Royalist clergy, 
many of whom were rejected. In 1C55 it was made penal for any 
dispossessed minister to hold tho oDice of private chaplain, to preach, 
to administer tho sacraments, to use tiro Prayer-hook, or to teach 
in a public or private school. 

Tho reform of tho law was a favourite subject with tho army, 
and Cromwell appointed a comraLssion to take tho matter in hand, 
lie also prepared for a reform of tho Court of cromwcU’s 
Chancery, by arranging tiuit suits in that court slrould poucy. 

bo tried in the otlier law courts imtil all arrears were cleared 
off. An advantageous peace was concluded with Holland. 
Law and order were enforced in Ireland and Scotland with a 
stem hand. In Ireland, Henry Cromwell, second son of the 
Protector, ruled from 1G54 to 1G59. Under him the property of 
the Irish Catliolics and Royalists was forfeited, and divided among 
those who had lent money for tho war and tho Cromwellian 
soldiery. Tho new settlers, like tlie Ulstermen, were vigorous 
improvers of tho country, hut Uio confiscation of tlio lands of tho 
Irish was as unjust Uien as it had been in 1G08. Scotland 
was under tho rule of George Monk, who reduced tho High- 
lands to order. Preshyterianism ceased to ho established, hut 
tliero -was no religious persecution. Tho union with England did 
much good to Scottish trade, and Cromwell’s rule was .a time of 
great peace and prosperity for that country. At home and abroad 
Cromwell showed himself a vigorous and successful administrator. 
The elevation of tho Protector was tho signal for plots against his 
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life; Imltlic fin-t of liic;c, contrivcil by Ocmrd nriil Vowcll, 
detected, nnd llie )ilotti’r<; exceiited. 

On Scjitcmlicr Idj4. ttie first I’fotcetoratc Pailhmcnt met. A 
great many members had !>cpn laV.cn away from wnaU or decayed 
tovass and civen to large unrcjirt'fented towns, tvliilc 
rrotoctoreto the ofmnliea received member', in }'roi<<tnion to llicir 
rnriiniacat, pmir hundred tnem1)crs sal for England, 

thirty for ikaitJand, and thirty for Ireland, po that tlie Parliament 
reprcpfiited tlic whole of the Ilritiah Islet, and not England and 
Wales only, at previous Pariianicnta liad done. Wlien it met, 
the cxlTcmc Uepublicans, headed 1 >y Sir Arthur Ilazclrig, Bradshaw, 
and Scot, insisted upon debating the advis.ibility of government 
by a aingle person. This av.as to strike at the very root of the 
present ectllctncnl, and Cromwell found it nccc.seary to exact a 
pledge from the mcmberR tliat they would not attempt to alter the 
form of government , and excluded about a hundred memhere who 
refused to give it. At length, after a stonny pe.ssion, Parliament 
was dissolved in January, 1G55. Its di'sen'-ions encouraged the 
Royalists, and a number of them, under Pcnruddock and Wag- 
staff, scir.od the judges who had come to hold the 
assircs at Salisbnry, and attempted to raise the 
country. The movement, however, was a complete 
failure, and it was clc.ar that so long as tlio army was luiitcd 
casual iu-surrections had no chance of success. The plot, however, 
gave Cromwell an excuse for dividing England into eleven militaty 
districts, and placing each of them under a major-general, who paid 
himself and his men out of the estates of tlie Royalists, and nded 
with almost despotic power. 

In foreign affairs Cromwell went back to the policy of Queen 
Elizabeth. The Stuart friendship with Spain had always been nn- 
croznweu popular; Cromwell, tliorefore,mndewarwitb Spain, in 
rifS« witli France, as Elizabeth had done. By this 

Bpajn. time die chief European nations Imd acquired con- 
siderable colonies in the New World. Cromwell was the first to 
Woirestaro realize that, os England was a naval power, the best 
policy for her was to attack the colonies of her 
colonies. opponents, and this plan was steadily followed 
afterwards. In 1655 Penn and Venables made an expedition to 
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tlic West Indies, and though thoy failed to lake San Pomingo, 
they captured Jamaica, which the English hold at the cautviro ot 
present day. Tlio French were glad enough to join Jamaica, 
with us against Sjiaui, and, to please Cromwell, ordered Charles 
to quit their territory. In 1G58 an army of English and French 
troops heat the Spaniards in the battle of the Dunes, or sand-hills, 
on tho Netlicrlnnd co.ast, and captured Dunkirk, Defeat otthe 
which was handed over to England just a hundred Spouiacits- 
years after tho loss of Calais. Cromwell made it Dankirk. 
his aim to make England fc.arcd abroad, and on his remonstrance 
tho Duke of Savoy, in IGoG, gave up persecuting tho Protestant 
Vaudoi.s, whoso cause had been pleaded by Milton. 

In 1C5G Cromwell again called a Parliament, ns he did not wish to 
he an arbitrary ntler. To avoid tho dilTicultics of the last Parlia- 
ment, nhovo ninety Bcpnhlicans and Presbyterians cromwcU's 
were not allowed to take their scats. Tho new' Par- accond 
liament wished Cromwell to take the title as well as 
tho powers of king, and to call a house of lords : tins would have 
had tho advantage of securing Crorawell’s olTicials from prosecutions 
for treason in event of a restoration, hccausc they would have como 
under tho de facto statute of Henry VII., according to which no 
one could ho prosecuted for treason for holding office under a king 
who was actually reigning. The name of king, howorer, was still 
odious to the army, without whoso support Cromwell could not hope 
to keep his place. Ho was, therefore, obliged to <jromweu 
decline tlie title of king, but accepted tlio Humble declines the 
Petition and Advice, by which the office of Protector 
was made hereditary ; and tlio old constitution of England, with tho 
changes introduced hy the Long Parliament heforo tho war, was 
practically restored. All forms of faith except Roman Catholicism 
and Soeinianism were to he tolerated, but no denomination was 
established as tho State Church. At the beginning of 1658 the re- 
organized Parliament met, but Cromwell’s enemies in the Commons 
made agreement with tlie lords impossible, and it was soon dissolved. 

After this Cromwell's health grew rapidly worse, and in 1658, worn 
out by anxiety, ho died. Cromwell was a really great Beath of 
man ; his military genius secured his pre-eminence in Cromwou. 

a time of war. When ho had become the leader of the country, he 
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showed his sagacity and practical wisdom hy tlie moderation of his 
acts ; but he failed to make his rule permanent, because an attempt 
to govern tlic majority of a nation by a minority supported by an 
annod force, can in tlio nature of things only bo transitory, and there 
is little doubt that a freely elected Parliament, any time after the 
beginning of the war, would have given a majority, possibly to the 
Eoyalists, certainly to the Royalists and Presbyterians combined. 

On Cromwell's death the council declared his eldest son, Richard, 
Protector. It was unfortunate that tlie second son, Ileniy, who was 
a capable soldier and experienced state.sraan, could 
weubooomos not havo succeeded; for Richard, though a kindly 
Protector, gentleman, was neitlier a statesman nor a soldier, 
and had not tlie religions character whicli was necessary to win the 
respect of the zealots. His accession, however, passed off without 
disturbance ; but when bis first Parliament mot, Rie old dissensions 
broke out, and Richard found that he must cidier tnist to the support 
of tho army or that of Parliament. He preferred Hie army, and 
Poruoment Parliament was dissolved. Tho soldiers tlien took 
diBsoived, matters into their own hands, and recalled tho 
remains of the Long Parliament, generally cahed tho Rump; and 
Richard, finding himself neglected, left 'IVhitehall and retired to 
private life. These events naturally encouraged insurrection, and 
a rising broke out in Cheshire, under Booth, which was promptly 
put down by Lambert. On Lambert’s return to London ho was 
dismissed hy the Parliament, so the next day ho marched on West- 
minster, and for the second time the army expelled tho Rump. 

Tho army was now supreme, but its power was threatened by 
the march from Scotland of General Monk, Cromwell's officer in 


IffOTiJt. joined 
by Iiord 
Fairfax, 
marches on 
XfOndon. 


that country. Monk was a cautious man and kept 
his own counsel, but it was thought that he was 
opposed to the leaders of the English army. Ac- 
cordingly Lambert mnichod north to fight, him ; but 


Lord Fairfax, who since the Protectorate had retired from public 


_ , • life, mustered tho Yorkshire nulifia and threatened 

End of the 

Rump to join Monk. Upon tliis Lambert’s troops dispersed, 
and Monk, marching without opposition to London, 


declared for a free Parliament. He then forced the Rump, which 


had resumed its sittings on Lambert's departure, to dissolve itself 
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in accordance with the act of 1G41 ; anil called a new Parliament, 
or Convention (because it ^Yas not summoned by a king), to meet 
in April. 

The Convention was elected, not according to Cromwell’s plan, 
hut by tho old boroughs. It was composed almost entirely of 
Royalists and Presbyterians, who had hitliorto been 
kept in subjection by tho army, of whoso rule all coavontiou 
England, with tlie exception of a few fanatics, was 
heartily tired. With one voice tho Convention determined to 
recall Charles, who was in no wa}' responsible for the ill deeds 
of his father. Charles was only too glad to respond, chartca 
and amidst tho enthusiasm of the whole nation ho tocaUea. 
landed at Dover, and entered London on his birtliday, May 29, 1660. 


CHIEF BATTLES AND SIEGES OF THE CIVIL tVAF. 

Battle of EdgcliiU ... October 28, lGt3 

„ Chaigtovo Field jnne, 1G13 

„ Atherton Moor June, 1G43 

„ Kotmdaway Down ... ... July, 1043 

„ GaVns'uoroag'a July, 1G43 

Siege of Gloucester August 10— September 6, 1G4S 

First battle of Newbury September 20, 1G43 

Battle of 'Winceby October, 1G43 

,. Nantwich • January, 1G44 

„ Selby April, 1G44 

„ Cropredy Bridge Jnne29, 1G44 

„ Slarston Moor jnly 2, 1G44 

Surrender at Lostwitbiel September, 1044 

Second battle of Newbury October, 1644 

Battle of Nnseby June 14, 1G45 

Battles of Tippermnir, Inrerlocby, Kilsyth, and Philipbaugh ... 1645 

Battle of Rowton Heath September, 1G45 

„ Preston 1648 

„ Ratbmines 1649 

Siege of Drogheda 1649 

Battle of Dunbar September 3, 1650 

„ 'Worcester September 3, 1651 



CHAPTER IV. 


Chables n., 1G60-1G85 (25 years} 

Bom 1630 ; married, 1662, Katharine of Portngw, 

hit/ Characters of the ftei^n . — Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon ; the Dnie 
of Buckingham ; Clifford ; Antony Ashley Cooper, created Earl of 
Shaftesbury ; Arlington ; Lauderdale ; Sir Thomas Osborne, created 
Earl of Danby ; the Duke of Monmouth ; James, Duke of Torfc ; Tite 
Oates ; William, Lord Russell ; Algernon Sidney. 

Chief Contemporary Sotereiffns. 

France HoUand. 

Louis XIV., William of Orange, Stadtholder 

leiS-mS. 1672-1702, 

Charles H. became king at the age of tliirty. He had Kved 
abroad since ho had been twenty-one, sometimes in France, sometimes 
Chameter ot Holland. He was a man of great natural sagacitj’, 

csarics n. jjjg checkered career had given him considerable 

experience of men and things. More able tlian his father, he had 
more knowledge of the world than his grandfather, and he brought 
back with lum one fixed determination, never to set out on his 
travels again. At the same time, he was determined to secure as 
much power as circumstances would permit, and his easy-going 
manner, which blinded ohsorvets to his real character, enabled him 
to gain a large measure of success. At his accession his confidence 
was given to Ciarendon, the Edward Hyde of the Long Parliament, 
who, after a steady adherence to the roi al family in its misfortimes, 
now returned as Lord Chancellor. 

The first step of the Convention was to pass an Act of 
Actor Indemnity and Oblivion for ofTcncos committed 
rndomnity during the civil wars and tlio Commonwealth. From 

UidObUvioa. ... ,, ,.■»* 

its provisions, however, those persons who had been 
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especially connected •nith (he trial and execution of Charles 
were excepted. Of these many -wero dead, hut of tliose who were 
captured ten suifered death, and others were imprisoned. A year 
later General Lamhert and Sir Henry Vane were tried for treason. 
Keither of tlrera wero regicides, and tliey pleaded tliat what they had 
done was protected hy the ite facto statute of Henry tTI., which, 
under the actual title of king, might he held to include a settled 
government. The judges, however, decided against tliem, and 
Lambert was imprisoned and Vane executed. 

Parliament next abolished the practice of holding land on 
military tenure, which involved the payment of feudal dues. Tlieso 
dues had long been a source of complaint, for the FoudaUsm 
objects of feudalism had disappeared; hut it was not aboUsUca. 
fair to commute them for an excise on liquors, which fell, not upon 
those who had formerly paid the dues, hut upon the general body of 
the nation. At the same lime, the right of purs’cyance, by which 
the king had the privilege of buying all goods he wanted at market 
price, and of pressing into his servioc carriages and carts, was 
abandoned. 

The question of defence was next considered by Parliament. 
The command of the militia and the fortresses was restored to the 
king, and it was also determined to keep up a force ijjja BtanStae 
of two regiments, and several garrisons, amoimting in army- 
all to five thousand men. There is a certain point in the develop- 
ment of a country at whioli a standing army of professional soldiers 
becomes necessary. A highly civilized nation will not endure to he 
called upon to leave its business and take service in the field, while 
at the same time the progress in the art of war makes it needful for 
the soldier to have a more regular training than he can get while 
following any other pursuit. England’s insular position, however, 
enabled us to do without a standing army long after the continental 
nations had adopted them. The Convention Parliament was dis- 
solved in 1661, and the same year a new Parliament met. The 
new members were almost entirely Boyaltefs, and so eager were 
they for vengeance, that the government had great difficulty in 
induoing them to conBrm the acts of the Convention. 

At tlie Restoration die Church of England resumed its old , 
position as the Established Church.- hut it might have been 
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expected that Charles rvotild have done something to improve the 
RMjsta-biisii- position of the Preshytcrinns, to -whose nllianCB vritb 
the Royalists he owed so much. A conference, 
England. indeed, ivas held at the Savoy Palace between the 
bistiops and the Presbyteiian ministers, but neither party was 
really anxious for nmon, and the meeting came to notliing. In 
Charles’ first Parhament, Churchmen were in a great majority, and 
their first act was to reinstate the Church in the position she had 
held before the rebellion. By the Act of Uniformity, passed in 
1662, all holders of benefices were required to be ordained by a 
bishop, to use only flie Book of Common Prayer, of which a re-rised 
version was published the same year, and to take an oath that re- 
sistance to the king was imlawful. As a number of ministers who 
had been appointed to livings since the disestablishment of the 
Chm-ch refused to comply with these conditions, they were forced 
to vacate their livings on St. Bartholomew’s Day, 1662. As to the 
number and qualifications of tliese men, Churchmen and Koncon- 
formists are hopelessly at variance; but St ,is probable that the 
number did not fall short of fifteen hundred, and it certainly 
included many men eminent for piety and learning. 

The restoration of the Church living to members of tbe Clmrcb 
was not unfair, but the hardships of the expelled ministers were 
made greater by the day chosen for their expulsion falling just 
before they received their tithes, so that they lost a year’s income 
as well; while, not content with re-establishing the Church in 
Eersecutiouof P°®®®ssion. of its livings, Parliament persecuted its 
tteiToncoa- fallen opponents. Many of flie expelled ministers, 
just as the Royalists had done under the Common- 
wealth, continued to call their followers together in some barn or 
large room ; so, in 1664, Parliament imitated the bad example of 
CtomweR by passing the Conventicle Act, which forbade all 
assemblies for -worship otiier than those of the Church, and in 
1665 it revived another of Cromwell’s regulations, by passing the 
Five Mile Act, -which forbade expelled ministers, -unless they had 
subscribed to the Act of Uniformity, to get their living by teaching 
in any public or private school, or to setUo -within five miles of 
any corporate town. The political strength of tlie Nonconformists, 
of whom the .chief bodies were the Presbyterians, tbe Independents, 
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the Baptists, and the QnahcTs, lay in tlie coqiorations of small 
tOTTns ; and, to deprive them of this, the Corporation Act was passed, 
in 1661, ordering nU holders of mnnicipal ofSce to renonneo the 
Covenant, and take the Sacrament according to the forms o^.the 
ChuTcli of England. Tlio Corporation Act, Uniformity Act, Con- 
venticle Act, and Five Mile Act are often called the Clarendon 
Code ; and a comparison of these with the legislation of the Com- 
monwealth shows that, in the seventeenth century, neither the 
Church norher opponents had grasped the idea of religous toleration. 

In foreign politics Clarendon continued the policy of hostility to 
Spain and friendship to Prance. In accordance with it, Charles in 
1662 married Katharine of Portugal, which country char] 
had in 1640 revolted from Spain, to which it had faroifsa 
been united since 1580. With her Cliarlcs received uoutica. 
tlie island of Bombay, in the East Indies, and Tangiers, on the north- 
west coast of Africa. Tiro possession of these places gave England 
new opportunities for trade, which Charles, like all his family, had 
much at heart. The same year Clarendon sold Dun- Bmnctrkeoia 
Idrk to the French. This was probably not unrvise, Froncu. 
but it made Clarendon very unpopular. It was said that he haa 
been bribed, and a new house which ho was building was nicknamed 
Dunkirk House. In 1664 war broke out with the -svarwiththo 
Dutch. Its chief cause was the commercial and Hatch, 
colonial jealousy which had brought about the former war, and to 
this was added tlie annoyance which was felt by Charles because 
the Dutch burghers were keeping out of power the house of Orange, 
the head of which. Prince William, was his nephew. At first the 
English were successful, and Sir Bobert Holmes seized the Dutch 
colony of the New Netherlands, which lay, betiveen Virgnia and 
the New England States. It became an English capture of 

colony, and its capital. Now Amsterdam, received 
the name of New York, in honour of tho king’s iKmestoft. 
broUior. In 1665 the Duke of York won a great victory over 
the Dutch off Lowestoft, on tho Suffolk coast. 

However, in 1666 tho French, who had always been friends with 
the burgher party, came to their assistance. In spite of this the 
English, under Prince Rupert and Monk (now Duke of Albemarle), 
won several victories, but in 1667 tho Dutch advanced into the 
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Tli6mo>5, nnd burnt tlie thip*; at tlic mouth of the MciUTny, Soon 
afuT'vnrd'i peace "ow tua'le betwoeii England and Holland. 

This war is remarkable for nnolher point. In lfiG5 I’aritanicnt 
OTtitcd £l.2o0,0lH> to be ‘-pent on the war only. Fit beginning the 
AimroprinttOT pra' ime of nmling apm'al votes for .epecia! fbingv, 
errjppii™! appropriation of supplie-:, nhich piive it a 

tuucli more efii u nt eontrol over expendtlure than avhtn money 
w.as voted i.i bo added to the general fund, to bo rpent at the 
di‘or> l!on of the govemmtnt. 

Ik‘ tdi s the faihirt'of f ho Dutch war, England had beDtiiinfortmiatc 
in otlier rcsj'ccta. In IGd.') oeenrriMl tho Great I'lapm, tho latt of 
the pell pestihncca which from time to time detaet-ited the filthv 
alleys and tiarrow Etreets wliieh formed the towns of mcditeval 
The virser Euro[ve, and in September the neat year n peat firo 
l-or.iica. m'.;ed for four days, which destroyed St. I’anl'K Cathe. 
dfal and the peater part of tlie e.ity of London. Clarendon ««■* 
Rbo uniropuhar widi tPr bin.;, of who'e di‘«it'ated life he di-jip. 
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by tlie first letters of these statesmen’s names, it is often tlionght 
that it was derived from them. The Cabal was really 
very much like the modem Cabinet. The chief aim 
of the Cabal was to reverse Clarendon’s policy, and they therefore 
formed a Triple Alliance, between Holland, Sweden, 3 .j,o 5 ^ 5,5 
and England, against France. This policy was pro- Aiuance. 
bably quite right, for France, not Spain, was now* the most dangerous 
power in Europe, and the treaty was therefore very popular in Eng- 
land. The ministry also tried to induce Parliament to do some- 
thing for the Catholics and Nonconformists, but without success. 
To Charles the Triple Alliance was distasteful. Under his motlxer’e 
influence, both he and his brother James, Duke of Distastofut to 
York, were attached to tlie Roman Cattiolic faith, ciuiTies. 
and he believed that Loms’ aid would alone enable him to openly 
declare his religion. Accordingly, in 1670, Charles secrottreoty 
made vrith Franco the secret treaty of Dover, by withmmco. 
which he agreed to make war upon Holland and to declare himself 
a Catholic, upon condition that Louis should pay to him a largo 
sura of money, and that he should also receive a share of Holland 
when it had boon conquered. Of this treaty the nation knew 
nothing, and only Clifford and Arlington were aware that Charles 
had promised to deciaro himself a Catbclsc. Charles well knew that 
Parliament would disapprove of his new policy, so as soon as he had 
inducedit to make a liberal grant for the navy, under the impression 
that war was to bo declared against France, it was prorogued, and 
did not meet again for nearly two years. 

Meanwhile, to add to Ids resources, the king gave notice that he was 
not going to pay back the loans which fell due this year, but tliat only 
tlie interest on them would be paid. By this means rotuseB 

Cbarles kept a large sum of ready money which ought to repay tuo 
to have gone to Ids creditors; but the transaction 
rcally ammmted to a national bankruptcy, and the greatest con- 
sternation prevailed among those capitalists who had reckoned on 
the payment of the money due to them. Nest, to of Tork 

try Ae temper of the nation, the Duke of York was 
publicly received into the Roman Catholic Church, catuoiic 
and then a Declaration of Indulgence was proclaimed, 
hy which the king suspended the operation of all Acts of Parliament 
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against Nonconformists and Catiiolics. These acts Med the nation 
■with consternation, and the surprise -was still greater when the 
English fleet suddenly issued from Portsmouth, and, rrithout even 
EDKiisn attack declaration of war, attached the Dutch spice fleet 
tue Botcb, -which ■was peacefully anchored off the Isle of Wight. 

The Dutch beat off the attack, but war was simul- 

taneously declared against them hy England and 
Prance, and a great battle was fonght in Southwold Bay, -which, 
howerer, was mdecisive. 

In the beginning of 1673 Parlia-ment met. The members "were 
in high dudgeon. They at once forced Charles to withdra-w the 

Declaration of Indulgence, and tliinking that the cause 

Tho Cabal , .... . ^ 

ministry of his misdeeds laj’ in his havmg Catholic ministers, 

broiteani). pggj^ j^gt^ \ 3 y which it was Ordered that all 

persons holding office under the crown -were to take the Sacrament 
according to the rites of the Church of England, and make a 
declaration against transnhstantiation. This act made it impossible 
for a declared Catholic to hold office. Clifford resigned, and the 
Duke of York gave up his office of High Admiral. A-shley, no-w 
Lord Shaftesbury, and Buckingham left office and joined the 
oppoMon; Arlington’s influence declined, and he resigned in 1B74; 
Lauderdale alone kept his place in Scotland. 

Sir Thomas Osborne, afterwards kno-wn os Earl of Danhy and 
Duke of Leeds, now became Lord Treasurer and leading minister. 
Tbeecrait foreign policy he agreed -with the principles of 
and country, the Triple Alliance, and at home strongly supported 
battles. Church of England and the royal prerogatiTB, 

Since 1661 there had been no general election, hut the temper 
of the Parliament had a great deal changed, for Charles’ govern- 
ment and his manner of life had alienated many of the memheis. 
These nsually belonged to the country, as distinguished from the 
court, and so two parties spmng up — a court party -which supported 
the government, a countrj- party which formed the opposition. TJte 
policy of the countr)’ party consisted of strong attachment to the 
Church, and distrust of the Catholics and Nonconformists. Abroad 
tliey Were for peace with Holland and -war with France, hut they 
were much afraid of an increase in the standing army. Tlic 
esistence of this opposition kept Louis XTY. in continnal fc.ar, for 
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ho dreaded lest they sliould force Cliarlcs to go to war with him ; 
he therefore played a douhie game. Wiicn lie thought Attitudoor 
the opposition likely to get their way, ho would pay 
Charles money to cnahle him to prorogue the Par- Entriaad. 
lininent; if ho thought Charles was too independent, ho would help 
the opposition to attaekhira. Consequently there was no consistency 
in tho action of either king or Parliament. 

In 1G74 Parliament mot, and the counttyp.arty attacked Bucking- 
ham, Arlington, and Lauderdale. Tho same year peace was made 
witli Holland; by it England kept St. Ilolena.an island 
ofT tlie coast of Afnca, which was very useful as a ciadodwith' 
place of call for our ships going to and from the East Houand. 
Indies. This peace made Louis afraid that England would join 
Holland against him, so ho gave Charles an annuity of £120,000, 
in order tliat ho might do without a Parliament, nouis 11111)63 
which was accordingly prorogued for fifteen months. oiiaties. 
When it met again, in 1C77, Shaftesbury and Buckingham, who 
now led the opposition in tho House of Lords, and wlioso great 
object was to force on a general election, ns tlioy thought that their 
party was stronger in tlio country than in tho House, Bimeeiea 
contended that Parliament was dissolved by lapse of 
time. Their reasoning, however, was not admitted, Opposiuon. 
and the Lords sent them to tlio Tower for refusing to apologize to 
tho House. Incited by Louis, the countiy party now demanded tho 
dismissal of tlio army, which would effectually have prevented 
England from interfering on the Continent. Danhy, on the otiicr 
hand, revived tho policy of tho triple alliance by ThoButch 
arranging that Mary, tho eldest daughter of tho Duke marrioeo. 
of York, and heir presumptive to the crown, should many her 
cousin, Willinm of Orange,' Sfadtholder of Holland. Thismarriage 
1 GESEiVLOGY OF WILLIAM OF ORANGE. 

William tho Silent, d. 1584. 


Maurice, d. 1625. Frederick Henry, d. 1647, 



William H. = Mary, daughter of Charles of England, 
d. 1650. j d. 1660. 

William III. of England, 
d. 1702. 
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Tras ttiorongUy popular, William "was fighting bravely against the 
French, vrlio had invaded Holland in 1672, and in 1678 Parliament 
Parliament Voted money for a war with Franco. This made 
Louis return to his old tactics, and he distributed 

fOT'VFtiT • 

■withPranco. money among the members of Parliament who were 
opposing tlie government, and at tlio same time ho entered into 
negotiations with the Dutch. 

During the negotiations Charles made a secret treaty with France, 
by which he agreed, for £300,000 a year for three years, to dissolve 
Parliament, to disband the annj’, and not to assist 
treaty witn the Dutch if they continued the war. In obedience 
to the king’s order, the text of this treaty was written 
by Danby. As soon as Louis bad secured bis treaty with the 
ix>ui« betray* Dutch, ho revenged himself on Danby, whom ho had 

Dauby. never forgiven for the marriage of IWiliam and Slarj', 
by disclosing his share in tlio French treaty to the leaders of the 
country party. Upon this the Commons impeached Danby, and, 
to save him, Charles in 1679 dissolved Parliament, after it had sat 
since 1661. As had been expected, tlio country party were much 

Danby’* Stronger in the new IIouso, and were able to renew 
Impeachment. Danby's impeachment, and to commit him to tlie 
Tower, where he remained till the end of the reign. 

Three administrations, those of Clarendon, the Cabal, and Danby, 
had now been overthrown by the vote.s of Parliament, and many 
thought that such sharp conte.sts hetween the king 
and Parliament ought to bo avoided. Others disliked 
the now practice of giving tlie chicrpowcr to a smalt 
ond secret committee of the I’rivy Council, such as 
the Cabal bad been, and accordingly Kir William 
Temple brought forward a plan for making the Privy Council much 
more important, so ih.st it might m-t as a cheek upon both the king 
and the Parliament. The new council included not only the le-sd- 
ing minhlcre, Hobert Spencer, Ifori of SunderHud, Sir William 
Temple, Arthur C.aj>cl, Ikitl of K‘-ex, and George Savilo, Marque'S 
of Halifax, but aho Shafttrsbniy, William. I.otd nussell, and ()tb(r 
leaders of the country party. The plan, however, ilhi not work 
wi'll, and p,ower sfion felL ns before, into the Inii Is of ft small laxly 
of corjfiJentiaj ftdriv’r?. whicli develej-esl into ilie Tnodem cabinet. 


of 

plan for 
YnakiQ£r 
Council 
more 

imi>ortant. 
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Mcanwliile nil England had been agitated by the story of a 
Popish Plot. Ever since the gunpowder conspiracy the country had 
been ready enough to believe any stories against the Tto sojiIbI! 
RomanCatholica,andin 16GG it was seriously thought 
that the fire of London had been caused by tiiem. Tliero was ni 
doubt, too, that Charles and James were secretly working in favoui 
of tlie Catholics, and this added to the anxiety of the nation. But ir. 
1G78 an impostor, called Titus Oates, came forward with an absurd 
story of a plot of the Catholics to murder the king and the Duke of 
York, who were their best friends. Inspitc of the obvious falseness 
of the story, it created such excitement that hundreds of Catholics 
were arrested, and the king, feeling the weakness of his position 
as an unacknowledged Catholic, did not dare to interfere on their 
behalf. Accordingly, while tliopanic lasted many Catholics, of whom 
the chief was Viscount Stafford, were executed, and the ill feeling 
against that body was increased. 

One result of tliis was an attempt to exclude tlie Duke of York 
from the throne, and in 1679 a bill for this purpose was brought into 
the Commons. If James were excluded, it was pro- attempt to 
posed to put the Protestant Mary and her husband ^^g”of®York 
■William on the throne. This made the bill popular, tromtho 
and secured it the good will of William of Orange, 
who wanted English help against Franco. The king refused to 
saorifico tho interests of his brother, and dissolved the Charles con- 
Parliamcnt. This dissolution is notable for another HahsM^oo^iiB 
event. At it tho king gave his consent to the Act. 
famous Habeas Corpus Act, which provided that no Englishman 
should he kept in prison without trial, and gave facilities to a 
prisoner for obtaining either a speedy trial or release on hail. 

The fourth Parliament of Charles met in 1G80. The country was 
now in a state of wild excitement. In Scotland, a party of fanatics 
liadmurdered Sharp, Archbishop of St, Andrews, the Battle otBotu- 
bead of tho Episcopal Church, and the Covenanters wellBriee. 
had risen in revolt against tho government, which had defeated 
them at Bothwoll Brigg. 

In England, the king’s delay to summon a Parliament had 
revived all tho party feeling of the previous reign. On tho one 
side petitions were sent to the king, nr^ng him to assemble 
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Parliament ; on tbe other, cotmter petitions vreto sent from those 
who abhorred the Exclusion Bill. From tliis came the names of 
“ Petitioners” and “ Abhorrers," which were afterwards changed 
wmiesanii tPliigs and Tories. These names were given to 
Tories. jjjp parties by their opponents. Whig was supposed to 
denote the Presbyterians of Scotland, who were sometimes called 
Wlugamoors. with whom tlie Exclusionists were said tohe allied ; and 
a Torj’ was properly an Irish brigand. It is needless to say that 
tliese names soon lost their original meaning, and were adopted as 
honourable distinctions by tbe two parties. Both Whigs and Tories 
were in favour of government by king and Parliament ; but the Tories 
thought mtich of the king’s divine right, while the Whigs were 
inclined to look upon him as only' an official. On the other hand, 
the Tories were stout supporters of the Church, while the Whig 
members, though themselves Churchmen, leaned to alliance with 
the Nonconformists. Members of both parties were to be found in 
all ranks of society, for in England Whig and Tory have never 
been class distinctions. 

In 1680 the MTiigs were in favour of tlie Exclusion Bill, while 
the Tories, on their theory of divine right, were opposed to changing 

Defeat of succession. However, in tbe House of 

the Bxciosion Commons a large majority were Wliigs, and the bill 
was passed by them and sent up to the House of 
Lords. In -that House it was defeated by the influence of the 
Prince of Orange. So long as Mary was to succeed Charles, the 
Prince had been eager for the bill ; but some of the extreme Whigs 
were now pressing the claims of the Duke of Monmouth, an illegiti- 
mate son of Charles, and this turned the prince against it. The 
supporters of the hill did not despair, but the next year Charles 
declared that he would never give his consent to it ; and when it 
was again brought forward, and the Commons threatened to stop 
supplies, Parliament was dissolved in 1681. 

The elections were conducted amidst great excitement, hut tlie 
Whigs had a majority at the polls, and it seemed certain that the 


narHameBt would be renewed' with much rancour. In 

tneotaot these circumstances Charles acted with skill; he 
fixed the place of meeting at Oxford, which had 
been his father’s head-quarters, and was stoutly Tory, while be 
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disposed his regular troops between Oxford and London, which was 
the stronghold of the Whigs. To Oxford the members came witii 
troops of servants, the Whigs wearing blue ribands as their party 
colour. Civil war seemed to be imminent, when Cliarles, after 
offering that James should only reign in name, and that the ad- 
ministration should be in the bonds of Protestants — a proposal which 
the Commons rejected — ^suddenly dissolved Parliament. 

This done, tlie "Whigs were no longer an organized body; the 
members were forced to disperse, and so long ns tlio king conld 
do witliout a Parliament, they had no chance of gaining their ends 
but by insurrection. But tliere was little chance of Charles calling 
a Parliament. Louis, to whom a union of the powers of England 
and Holland under William of Orange would he most ntscomfitiwo or 
dangerous, agreed to give Charles £250,000 in tlie the-whigs. 
next three years, wliich relieved Charles of his immediate diffi- 
culties. The next step of the government was to prosecute Shaftes- 
huiy, the loader of the opposition, for treason; but nrosoTOtionof 
tlio grand jur)’ of London, who were Whigs, ignored Shsttasimrs'. 
tlio hiU, and tlio trial thus falling through, Shaftesbury left the 
country in 1682, and died next year. Shaftesbury was an able 
man, and his scheme to exclude James had been very nearly 
succc.ssful, and had only failed on account of his foolish substitution 
of Monmouth for Marj' ns the king’s successor. Konjnmitva 
Undeterred, however, by the fail of his supporters, »api»rtera. 
Monmouth had by no means given up hopes of tho crown. In 
1082 he made a progress tlirough England, in which he assumed 
royal state, and protended to have tlio power of curing people, by 
his touch, of tho king’s evil, which it was supposed to be in tho 
king's power to do. 

Experience had taught Clinrlcs that ho could not maintain his 
mmisters in face of a hostilo ParHamcnt. He therefore deter- 
mined to trv and secure n permanent majority in the „ „ 

•, r ■, T.— . , ■ . , raxUaujeEtary 

Commons. The strensfh of the Whigs lay m tlio i> 0 Ttraei« 
boronglis, tliat of the Tories in tho counties. Tho 
election of borough members was usually in tlio hands of a close 
corporation, that is to say, one which fiUcd up its own vacancies. 
Tiiesc bodies were usually Wliig, and Cliarlcs saw that if he could 
get rid of tlio existing members and replace them by Tories, ho 
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'onli! loolt funmnl io n prc.it intTcate in tlic numl'cr of Ton' 
mt'mbcr‘5. Accor'lindy , lu> Uc^an by domatuling llic dwitr-r of tlic 
city of LoJiilon, and. on jirctonce lliat it bad l>ecn violated in Fonio 
jiarticnltvT, forfeitod it and unincdiatcly rc;nai)led it, only naming n 
now Tory ccirjmnvt! -n Uo thvn Ksucd a ycrica of writs of “ Quo 
avarranto," lo wlmb bo forfeited nlmo-t ail the clinrtem of tbo 
Parliamoiitnri borouj^lii, few of wliicb, in comvo of time, bad not in 
Fomo wn> inirim;ed tbo terras of Ibcir clmrtcrs. In restoring tlicso 
cUartoTh the bmg reserved to himself the right of confirming all 
cloctiiitis to municipal ofllccs, and, in cdfC be were dis-satisficd, of 
naming tbo ofiicers himself. 

Mcanwhtlo violent acbemes bad been discuFsed by tbo Wiig 
p.arty. It is certain that the leaders had set their face ngaiast any 
Kro-HoiMc resort to arms, but their followers had not been fo 
motlemtc, anil a few of the more recklc.s.s, at tlio bead 
of whom was an old soldier, named Uumbold, bad planned to murder 
tbo king and tbo Dtikc of York at the Rye Ilonsc on tlieir return 
from Newmarket to London. Tlic scbcinc failed, and some of the 
plotters were arrested. Tbo govemmctit then took the iinjiislifinblo 
Arrest of jsowi course of arresting William, Lord Ru-wcll, and Algcr- 
Sidney, and tiring them along with the other 
sidnoy. pri'oners, or if they bad been concomed in one wide- 
spread conspiracy. The evidence again-st them was ridiculously 
slight, but by Virowbcating tlic witncsscB and intimidating tbo jury' 
the judge.s contrived to got verdicts for the cromi. Both were 
executed, and were looked upon ns martyrs to tbo Whig cau-so. 
Tbo next year Monmouth was pardoned for Ids late extravagant 
proceedings, but was banisbed to Holland. 

This brought to a conclusion Cliarlcs’ triumph over his 
opponents. Ho was now little less than an absolute king. He 
possessed a small standing army, and named tbo officers of the 
Triompiiof militia and tbo commanders of fortresses; bo dis- 
charioB. rmssed the yodgea as be tlmngVrt fit, and cordd 
secuto tbo services of compliant jurymen; tbo ajipointment of 
magistrates was practically in bis bands ; and, more than all, by 
remodelling the corporations be bad secured tbo means of packing 
the House of Commons. 

On February 6, tbo next year, at the height of his power. 
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Charles suddenly died. Ho was a man of consummate abilit}', 
who concealed under the appearance of frivolity a uoatuor 
talent for intrigue, which baffled the ablest statesmen chorios n. 

of his day. On his death-bed he admitted that he was a Roman 
Cntliolic, and received absolution from a Catholic priest. By his 
ndfe, Katharine of Bragan^, he had no children ; but he left a 
large family of natural children, most of whom were raised to the 
peerage. His heir, therefore, was James, Duke of York, who had 
married Anno Hyde, daughter of Lord Chancellor Clarendon. 

In 16G2 a most important change was made in the Poor Law by 
the creation of the Law of Settlement. By this law any labourer, 
coming to seek work in a strange parisli, might within 
forty days be removed back to his own parish, unless sotttement. 
he took a tenement over £10 a year in value, or gave security that 
ho would not become chargeable to the parish rates. The effect 
of this law was practically to bind the agricultural labourers to 
the soil of their own parishes, and to prevent them from settling 
where they could sell their labour to the best advantage. This 
Act was modified in 1795, but down to 1834 great obstacles were 
-placed by the Poor Law in the way of the circulation of labour. 



CHAPTER V. 


JA3IES EL, 1685-1688 (3 years). 

Bom 1633; married / 

\ 1673, Mary of Modena. 


Chief Characters of the Jtei^n, — -Rochester ; Halifax ; the Earl of Goflol- 
phin ; Robert Spencer, Earl of Snnderlond ; Monmonth ; Jeffreys ; the 
Marquess of argyU ; Hough ; Compton ; Saucroft ; Petre ; Tyrconael : 
Danby ; Henry Sidney ; and Edward Rnssell. 


Chief Contemporary SJcereiyns. 

France. Spain. Holland. 

Louis SIV., Charles II., Stadtbolder IVilliam of Orange, 

1G4S-171.5. 1665-1700. 1672-1702. 


Os Ids brother’s death, James, Dnke of York, was at once pro- 
claimed king. In his first speech to tlie conncil he declared that 
■AcvsosmVrrar i'® irDiild maintain the jiovemment, both in Church 
James rt. and State, as by law established. James was a i-eiy 
different man from Ids brother, being both more narrow-minded and 
more conscientious, and he had the same want of ability to nnder- 
stand the wishes of the nation which his father bad shown. Still ho 
was an excellent man of business, and had done much to improve 
the condition of the navy. The new king gave his confidence to 
his brother-in-law, Rochester, Clarendon’s son; to Halifax, whoso 
speech in the House of Lords had brought about the defeat of the 
Exclusion Bill; to Lord Godolphin, a most able financier; and to 
Lord Sunderland. 

James’ first act was to order the customs’ duties, wbicb had been 
voted to Cliarles for life, to bo collected ns usual, though tliey could 
James' first not be renewed till Parliament met. There was much 
to ho said for avoiding a break, as tlie intermission of 
the collection would cause great di.eordcr in trade ; but the act was 
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certainly unconstitutional. Besides this revenue, James also received 
a grant of £67,000 from France. During the early days of the 
reign Oates, ivho had been tlie chief vtitness against the idctims of 
tile Popish Plot, was comdoted of perjurj’. There is no doubt that 
he rioldy deserved punishment. He was sentenced to be flogged, 
pilloried, and imprisoned for life, and the Eoman Catholic lords who 
remained in the Tower were now released. About the same time, 
Baxter, one of the noblest of the Nonconformist ministers, was also 
prosecuted for protesting against the persecution of the Noncon- 
formists, and convicted, after a grossly unfair trial, at which the 
notorious Judge Jeffreys presided. 

In May Parliament met. Full use had been made of the king’s 
now powers in the borouglis, and so successful had been Charles’ 
measures, that James said himself that “ there were jratnai satis- 
not shove forty members but such as be himself jame^Munia 
wished for." Parliament showed itself equally pleased naruament. 
with the new sovereign, and voted James all his brother’s revenue, 
and, besides, a new tax on sugar and tobacco. 

Though James had bceu allowed to succeed so quietly, Monmoutli 
liad no intention of giving up his hopes without a struggle. Accord- 
ingly, ho joined with his fellow-exilo, Argyll, to make 
simultaneous atterapfs upon Scotland and England. 

0>ving, however, to bad management, Argyll landed first. He 
found the government well prepared, and his attempt proved a com- 
plete failure. Ho himself was captured and executed. Monmouth 
landed in Dorsetshire, and slowly made his way to the manufecturing 
district of Somersetsliire, where he was popular witli uonmouth’s 
tlio clothiers. By the lower and middle classes ho iisinp. 
was received with enthusiasm, but he obtained no support from the 
nobility. He set out towards Shropsbiro and Che.sbiro, where be 
was also popular ; but turned back fiom Bristol, and by that time 
the regular troops under Foveisham and Churchill, who was after, 
wards llic great Duke of hlarlborough, had arrived on the scene. 
To give his untrained troops the be.st chance against the regnlars, 
Monmouth attempted to surptfao the royal camp on Battle or 
Sedgemoor, near Bridgewater; but by accident his SedBemoot. 
scheme failed, and his untrained peasants, weavers and colliers, 
though they showed wonderfol courage, were routed without 
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difficul^ by tho trained troops. Monmoutli liimself fled, but was 
Evocation of Captured, and though he begged James for mercy on 
Momnouth. jjjg hnees, was executed. Terrible cruelty was shown 
to the rebels by Colonel Kirke and his soldiers, and Judge Jefireys 
was sent to try the prisoners, when his cruelty gained for him eter- 
5 nie nal infamy as the author of the Bloodj' Assize. At 
Bloody Assize. |ggg{. ti,ree hundred persons were executed, and eight 
hundred more were shipped off tq the American colom'es. For 
his exploits Jeffireys was made a peer. The failure of Monmouth’s 
rebellion showed clearly what a change had been made by the 
introduction of a standing army: formerly insurgents could bring 
into the field as good troops as the king, but now no insurrection 
had any chance which was not hacked by a trained force. 

The failure of the insurrection gave James great confidence, and 
he now set about his scheme of securing the ascendency of the 
echeme for His first Step was to remove Halifax from 

cmanoipating the Privy Coimcil, and at the same time Jeffreys was 
too catuoucs. Chancellor. 'While James was making 

Ws preparations, Louis XIF., King of France, revoked the Edict of 
Nantes, which had been granted by Henry IV., and 
theEmet ” upon which the toleration of the French Protestants 
ofKantas. ^gpenjtcd. Thousands of the best work-people m 
France were expelled. Many took refuge in England, and tlieir 
arrival strengthened the Protestant feeling of the country. The 
proceedings of Louis made men watch James with greater anxiety. 
Even the Parliament showed symptoms of resistance. 

The chief obstacle to James’ emplojTuent of Catliolics was the 
Test Act, passed in 1673. James believed that his prerogative 
Jomeacon- enabled him to grant a dispensation to a private 
'efforSao office without having fulfilled its 

amandpatotiie conditions. Accordingly, ho gave n commission in 
CaihoUcs. army to Sir Edward Hales, a Catholic, and then. 


to by tho legality of this, had a suit brought against Hales by his 
coachman for -riokting the Test Act. At tho bial tlio judges, 
who, it must be remembered, could at any time be dismissed by 
tho king, gave a decision in his favour, and James, armed with 
this, gave commissions and preferments to other Poman Catholics. 
Among others, Massey, a llomanist, was made Dean of Christ- 
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cliutcli, Oxford. James )vn.s encouraged to take this course by 
the way in which the Church and tho universities had constantly 
proclaimed their adherence to the doctrine that resistance to a king 
was, under any circumstances, unlawful, and ho therefore believed 
that he could make the Church of England join him in favouring 
tho Roman Catholics. However, to secure his hold tub now court 
over the Oluirch, ho illegally set up a now court of BBticafcom- 
Ecclesiastical Commission with Jeffroya at its head ; misaion. 
whilo, to overawe the capital, he formed a camp of thirteen thousand 
troops on Hounslow Heath. Feeling confident in these measures, 
James now began to put Catholics into alt the chief posts. Clarendon, 
son of the chancellor, was recalled from Ireland, and tho lord-lieuten- 
antcy given to Tyrconncl, a Catholic. At the same time Rochester, 
who refused to change his religion, was removed from the Treasury. 

In 1686 tho Ecclesiastical Commission began by suspending 
Compton, Bishop of London, and then attacked the Universities of 
0.xford and Cambridge. Tho Vice-Chancellor of 
Cambridge was deprived of bis office for not granting Oxford nnd 
the degroo of M.A. to a Benedictine monk, which he tJambridpe. 
could not legally do. O-xford's turn came next. The king had 
ordered tho follows of Jlagdalcn to elect Farmer, a Roman Catholio, 
their president. They refttsed, and chose John Hough. The king 
then ordered them to choose Parker, Bishop of Oxford. They 
asserted thot Hough's election was valid, and upon this tho com- 
mission deprived all the Fellows of their places, and Roman Catholics 
were appointed instead. In this way James contrived to alienate, 
not only' tho Church of England, hut also tlie universities. 

In 1687 the king, finding that ho could got no help from the 
Church, changed his tactics and issubd a Declaration of Indulgence, 
by wbich he suspended the penal statutes against 
both the Roman CatljoUcs and the Protestant .Non- Noncon- 
conformists, hoping in tins way to ally these bodies *’rmist8. 
against tho Church ; and so certain did he feel of success, that 
ho ventured to receive a nuncio from tho pope, and to make 
Petre, an English Jcsijit, a member of tho Pri^’y Council. If Janies 
had merely wished to grant to thoNonconformisis and Catholics equal ' 
rights with Churchmen, tliere would have been much in his scheme 
to be commended ; but it is clear he meant to do more, and that, 
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thougli the Catholics did not number more than one in thirty of the 
population, he intended to give them an altogether disproportionate 
power in the State. 

For two years no Parliament had sat, but James had such con- 
fidence in the influence of the crown, which had the power of 
, ^ . remodelling the corporations, that he believed tt 

EecuieanarUa- possible to get a Parhament which would connrm tne 
”aBiVfoS?' Declaration of Indulgence. He therefore wrote to 
views. Ujg lorj-lieutenants of counties, asking them to fur- 


nish a list of Catholics and Konconformists suitable for members 
of Parliament, and also asking the magistrates whether they wotdd 
support candidates who were in favour of bis views. ThoUgb 
many of the lord-lieutenants and magistrates were men who had 
fought for Charles I. in the old wars, they either refused to anstver 
or evaded the questions, and many of them resigned their posts, 
which were at once filled up by Catholics. Towns which seemed 
likely to be re&actory had their corporations again remodelled. 

James had now managed to offend the old adherents of his father — 
the nobility, the country gentry, the universities, and the Church — 
_ „ , but it was as yet doubtful what line would be taken 

James* by tliQ KoucoiiCQtKListB. Tkclr treutjuent by tno 
Church since the restoration had been most es- 
conTornusts. agpeiafing, and it could hardly have been wondered 
at if at this crisis they had made common cause with the king. Bnt 
the Nonconformists judged the temper of the nation better than 
the king had done; they saw that the nm,=s of the nation was 
attached to the Church, and that a free Parliament was certain to 
reverse James’ measures. They also believed that James’ proceed- 
ings, however favourable to themselves at the moment, were only part 
of a general plan to destroy the liberties of the countr}’. The majority 
therefore determined to ally themselves with the Church and to 
trust to tlio gratitude of Parliament for reward. Accordingly, 
James’ attempt to win them over to his sido was a failure. 

Hitherto the country had home James’ proceedings with 
tolerable patience, because tlicy believed that ho would soon bo 
TuoKscecssion succeeded by Mary and ■William, when all would be 
to tho ennra. restored ; but now an event happened which made llio 
outlook much more serious. None of the children of James and bis 
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second vrife, Sfary of I^Iodctia, Imd hitliorto lived, and it was five 
years since Ore last had hcen bom, when it was announced that 
the queen was likely to have a child. K the infant were a boy ho 
would bo tho hcir*apparcnt to (ho throne, which would dash to the 
ground tho hopes of Mary and William. Of course ho would bo 
educated as a Catholic, and the present system would bo perpetual. 
Xaturally tlie Protestants wore dismayed, while tho Catholics showed 
every symptom of hope. 

It was under these cirourastancos that James was recldess enough 
to put to further test the endurance of the Church. In April, 1C88, 
ho issued the second Declaration of Indulgence, and ^ ^ 

, Tho bishops 

commanded tho clergy of tho Established Church to committed to 

read it from tlieir pulpits on two Sundays. Tohe asked 
to puhlish to tlioir otvn parislu'oncts this unlawful decree was moio 
than tho most strenuous supporter of non-rcsistnneo could bear, and 
seven of tho bishops, headed by Sancroft, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
drew up and presented to tho king a respectful and tomporato memo- 
rial, asking to ho excused. “ Tliis,” said tho king, “ is a standard of 
ToboUion," and ordered tho bishops to bo committed to tlie Tower. 
Meanwhile tho petition was printed and circulated, and James’ 
rash words brought about tbeir own fulfilment. Still James failed 
to read t!io signs of tho times. On Juno 10 a son, 
afterwards the Old Prctcudcr, was bom to him ; but 
the king was so foolish as not to ask tho Princess Anno, who was in 
England, or any of tlie leading Protestant^ to bo present, while tlie 
palace was crowded with enthusiastic Catholics. Consequently tho 
Protestants, who had everything to lose by tlie birth, spread the 
rumour that tho child was not tlie queen’s at all, hut had been 
brought into tho palace in a warming-pan ; and as James’ folly had 
deprived him of tho power of refuting the story, it was widely 
believed in tho country. Three weeks later tho bishops were 
tried for libel. Tho host lawyers were employed on both sides, 
everything that could he done by tbo crown judges Aeanittai of 
to secure a verdict was attempted ; but a verdict of bisbops. 

“ Kot guilty” was returned, and tlie shouts of tlio crowd told how 
popular was tbo result. That night all London was fllnminatcd. 
Still tho king would have hcen comparatively safe bad ho had 
tho army with him. , But his folly had lost him its support. He 
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had brought his men to Hounslow to overawe the Londoners, 
Befection of hut the citizens had won over the army. Their camp 
tho army, made a picnic-ground, and the men were 

filled with popular sentiments. On the day of the bishops’ trial 
James visited the camp, and as he left it he heard sounds of 
cheering bursting from all sides. “ What is that? ” said the king. 
“Oh. nothing,” said an attendant, “except that the soldiers are glad 
tliat the liishops are acquitted.” “Do you call tlmt nothing? so 
much the worse for them,” said the king, and rode gloomily away. 

StiE the popular leaders felt that tiiey could do nothing tmless 
they could secure a regular army which would keep James’ men 

, , in check till a free Parliament could declare the will 

rmrftotlonto . , , . , TT T 

vrimomof of the nation; so that very night Admiral Hcrucri 

left London, carrying a letter to William of Otangc, 
asking him to come over with an army and secure the liberties 
of tbe people. This letter was signed, not only by the ViTtigs 
Edward Bussell, Heniy Sidney, and tbe Earls of Devonshire and 
Shrewsbury, but also by die Tory Lumley, by Danby, tbe minister 
of Charles U., and by Compton, Bishop of London, and there was 
no doubt diat it expressed the wishes of the notion. 

It was not, however, easy for William to respond. Ho had three 
tilings to fear. First, that Louis XIV. would do all ho could, 
nitsroiues In “ot only to warn and help James, hut also to stir up 
wuuiua'«wnr. ■William's enemies in Holland to prevent his sailing; 
second, diat if he went to England, it would be thought (hat 
he had gone to head a religious war, which would alienate those 
Catholics who were lus aUies agamst Franco ; third, that, if he went 
over and won a battle with his Dutch troops over the English, 
he would rouse the patriotism of the English, and so incline them 
Howtheywero *0 Support .lamcs. Fortunately at tliis crisis Louis 
remoTBU. offended the Dutch burghers by passing laws agnin't 
(heir trade, and made tliem Willinni’s firm friend.s; Uio same 
momirch abo quarrelled with the pope, so that the Catliolie powers 
were divided against themselves; wbilc James, by bringing over 
lri.sh regiments, disgusted the English soldiers, and removed the 
third cause of William’s anxiety. AcccrJingly, the prince made hi'' 
nrrnngemcnte, and issued a declaration in which he gave a li.ss of 
James’ bad act.«, and declared that, as husband of Jlan-, ho waG 
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coming with an army to secure a free and legal Parliament, by 
whoso decision he -would abide. 

Hitherto James had been as high-handed as ever. Almost with- 
out exception the clergy had refused to read the declaration, and he 
had had a list of ten thousand names prepared to jmnes ueeJne 
be proceeded against in the Pri-vy Council. But to retract, 
when he heard that William was coming he reversed his acts, dis- 
solved the Ecclesiastical Commission, restored the Fellows of 
Magdalen College, and removed Sunderland and Petre, the Jesuit, 
from tlie council, and restored the charters of London and other 
towns. 

William, however, had gone too far to retract. The great lords 
who had sent the invitation were ready to raise an insurrection in 

the nortli. Lord Churchill, afterwards Duke of Marl- 

borough, whose wife was the bosom friend of the invades 
Princess Anne, sharing the disgust of the army at 
the intrusion of the Irish, had planned a secession in the army and 
the flight of Anne to the rebels. Wilh'am, therefore, determined 
to persevere, and after being driven back once by an adverse wind, 
he finally sailed on November 2. Even then his plans had to be 
altered. He had intended to land in Yorkshire, where the northern 
earls were ready to receive him ; but, the rvind being unfavourable, 
he steered for the Channel, and on November 5 nanaaat 
landed at Torbay. This was unfortunate, as the west Torbay, 
had been cowed by the Bloody Assize. However, it could not bo 
helped, and William directed his march on London. The king 
advanced his troops to Salisbuiy, and was preparing for battle, 
when Churchill's treachery defeated his plans. One james 

after another officers and men slipped over to the deserted. 

invaders, and Ohm-chill himself presently followed. The Princess 
Anne deserted her fatlier and joined the northern insurgents. 

In this state of things James did not know whom to trust. His 
first act was to send away his -wife and the little Prince of Wales. 
Assured of their safety, ho entered into negotiations, miaht or 
and had actually made arrangements for calling a James. 
Parliament, when, suddenly changing his mind, he fled in disguise 
from London, throwing the great seal info thowater as he crossed the 
Thames. His flight relieved William of much embarrassment, and 
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the prince 'was by no means pleased ■when he heard that some fisher- 
men had captured James under the idea that he was a smuggler, 
James •was brought back to Rochester, and thence to Whitehall, 
but, every facihty being aflbrded him, he again escaped, and was 
this time successful in reaching France, -where he was received with 
wnuam respect by Louis XIV. After James’ departure 
arrives ia William arrived in London, and as the king’s flight 
London. everything in disorder, he at once assembled 

the peers, all persons -who had sat in any of Charles n.’s Parliaments, 
and the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of London, and asked their 
advice. They advised that a Convention should he regularly 
elected, ■which should only differ from a Parliament in being sum- 
moned by a man -who was not king. 

In January, 1689, the Convention met. Some members -were in 
favour of James being stUl king in name, -with WiUiam ns regent; 
■wnuamand others thought that Mary -was queen by the fact of 
her father’s flight. Butneither of these schemes being 
«u««a. acceptable to William, and Mary most generously 
giving -way, it -was determined to settle tbe crovm upon Wifliam 
and Maty, and to dra-w up a Declaration of Bigbt which should 
reaffirm the most important principles upon which the constitution 
of the country rested. William and M3r3' then became king and 
queen. These proceedings are generally known as the Revolution. 

The Declaration of Right, which afterwards formed the basis of 
the Bill of Bights, is one of the most important documents in English 
TheLeciara- history. It brought to a close the great struggle 
tson of SJeat, ijetween the Iring and the Parliament, which had now 
lasted nearly one hundred years, by lajdng down the law on a 
number of disputed points, all of which during this period bad been 
matters of protest on tbe side of the Parliament. After stating one 
by one the chief unconstitutional acts of James D., it proceeded to 
make the following declarations : — 

1. The pretended power of suspending or dispensing -with tlie 

laATs as assumed of late is illegal. 

2. Tile late Court of Ecclesiastical Commission and all other 

such courts are illegal. 

3. Lovring monej'' by pretence of prerogative without grant of 

Parliament is illegal. 
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4. Keeping a standing army in time of peace, mdess •with 

consent of Parliament, is illegal. 

5. Subjects have a right to petition the king. 

6. The election of members of Parliament ought to be hee. 

7. Freedom of speech and debate in Parliament ought not to 

be questioned in any court or place out of Parliament. 

8. Excessive fines must not be imposed, and jurors in cases for 

high treason must be freeholders. 

9. For redress of all grievances and for the strengthening of the 

laws Parliament ought to be held frequently. 

10. 'William and Mary arc declared King and Queen of England, 
and all ■who are Papists or ■who shall marry a Papist are 
declared incapable of possessing the cro'wn. After the 
death of both WiUiam and Mary, the cro^wn was to go to 
their cliildten, if they had any. K not, to the Princess 
Anne and her children ; and, in case of their failure, to 
the cliildren of William by an}’ otlier -wife. 

The effeol of the devolution was threefold. In the first place, it 
destroyed the Stuart theory of the divine right of kings, by changing 
the order of succession and setting up a king and queen who owed 
their position to the clioice of Parliament, hi the second, it gave an 
opportunity for reasserting the principles of the English constitution, 
which it had been the aim of the Stuarts to set aside. In the third, 
it began what may be called the reign of Parliament. 'Dp to the 
devolution there is no doubt that the guiding force in directing the 
policy of die nation had been the will of the king. Since the devo- 
lution the guiding force has been tbo ■will of tbe Parliament. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


WnxiAij and M.uiy, 1C89-1702 (13 years), 

WiHiatn, bom 1650 ; married 1677. Mary, bom 1662 ; died 1694. 

Chief Characters of the George Savik, Marquess o£ Halifax ; Lord 

Danbr, created Duke of Leeds ; the Earl of Shrcweburj- ; the Earl of 
Kottinglmm ; Lord Godolphin ; Lord Churchill, afterwards- Duke of 
Marlborough ; Somers ; Herbert, Lord Torrington ; Edward Russell, 
created Lord Orford j Cliarlcs Montague, Earl of Halifax ; the Earl of 
Tyrconncl ; General Tnlmash ; Bentinck, Earl of Portland j Tliomas, 
Earl of Vfharton ; Viscount Dundee. 


Contemporary Socereigni, 

Prance. Spain. 

Louis XIX., 16-ia-1716, Charles H., 16(15-1700. 

Philip of Prance and Charles of Austria 
(rivals). 

The new king was not likely to be a popular sovereign. Thongb 
he was beloved b}' his intimate friends, his manners were reserved 
in general society. At ordinary times his demeanour 
was cold, and tiioso only who had seen lum on the choraeternad 
field of battle were aware of the energj’ of his spirit. f’Rfw. 

In religion he cared little for outward forms, and was in favour 
of toleration; in theolog)' his views were Calvinistio. In foreign 
politics he was chiefly animated by hostility to Lom’s XIV., whose 
ambition he rightly regarded as dangerous to the interests of Eng- 
land and Holland, and threatening to the balance of power. At 
home he wished to allay Hie strife of parties and to unite the whole 
nation in support of his foreign' policy. Maty, on the otlier hand, 
was engaging in her character, and ns the representative of the 
direct line of the house of Stuart, her poptdarity was of great 
political importance. William’s vietvs .naturally allied him to the 
Whigs, who agreed tvith him that it washetter to fight Louis abroad 
than to give him peace to arrange an invasion of England. ' At 
the same time, the king believed that he would do well not to 
alienate the Tories, by whom, equally with the Wliigs, he had been 
inrited to England ; so be formed a ministry com- 
posed oi the noblemen of both parties, in -which “Uniatry. 
Dahby was President of the Council, Halifax Privy Seal, Nottingham 
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ai\il Shreweltury Sccrctaric’?, nti.l Gcwlcilj'liin leading mcralior of 
tlio Treasury Board, ft coniinitteo aaliieli ilisclmrjrcd file duties of 
i)io Lord High Treasurer. At the raino time tli.at tlicso appoint- 
ments ivorc mndc. dnnie-,' servile judges were dismissed, Mid twelve 
now ones appointoil m their stead. 

The Comcniieii was then, willioul Tc-cloction, initdc into a 
Parlinmont. Tlie amiiial revcimo was fixed at £1,200,000, of 
which about £700,000 was given to the king for tlie 
.ao revenue jj,,. croini, and the rest wns voted from 

time to tune according to csiiniatcs prepared by the ministers. 
The tirst of IhcsD sums was called tlio Civil List. In this way 
Pnrhament secured a much firmer hold over the expenditure of tlie 
govcmmcnl, and the system has siiicc then been made still more 
elaborate. In order to weed out all persons disaffected to the 
tcbnnati- government, a new oath of allcgionce and supremacy 
Juror*. imposed on all iilaec-boldcrs both in Clinrcli and 

State. Seven bi.sliops and about three hundred clcrgj'mcn, who did 
not admit tiie right of Parliament to ciinngo the sncccssion, refused 
to take it, and became, witli their lay supporters, the body of non- 
jurors. Tlioy were, of course, deprived of their places. 

In 1689 the first annual Mutiny Act was passed. In the Declara- 
tion of Right it had been declared that it was illegal for file king to 
iTho BiuUny ^ Standing army in time of peace without the 

consent of Parliament. Since the Restoration, the 
standing army had been looked upon with great dislike by the MTiigs, 
and it wa.s hardly more popular with the Tories, but the necessities 
of the times clearly showed that England could no longer afford 
to bo without one. A device, however, was found by which 
the advantages of a standing army were secured, wliilo danger 
to libert)' was decreased. Tliis plan was to pass the Mutiny Act 
annually, so that if it were not renewed, the legal authority of the 
government over the soldiers would cease. As an additional safe- 
guard, the money for the army was voted for one year only, so that 
if Parliament felt any danger it conJd, by refusing to pass the 
Mutiny Act or to vote supplies, deprive the king of the force. 

The Nonconformists had played an important part in the Revolu- 
xiio ToioraUon fion, and were now rewarded by a bill, passed to allow 
fireedom of worship to Protestant Nonconformists; 
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tlieir political disabilities, however, were left untouched, while the 
position of the Homan Catholics was unaltered. So many persons 
were liable to prosecution for tho share which they had officially 
taken in James’ proceedings, and in tho various conspiracies and 
disturbances of tlio last two reigns, that a Bill of meniu 
Indemni^ was brought forward ; but the Whigs tried ®riu4emnitT. 
to introduce many exceptions, and the struggle between them and 
the Tories became so \'iolcnt, tliat William, appalled at the prospect 
of governing with such a distracted assembly, was hardly restrained 
from returning to Holland. Parliament was then dissolved. 

In March, 1690, the new Parliament met, and the difficulty 
was surmounted by an Act of Grace proposed by the crown 
and passed by Parliament, which excluded only the ihonew 
regicides of Charles I. and about thirty otliers; this ^ariiamont. 
number was, for the times, exceedingly moderate. In the new 
House the Tories had a majority, partly duo to tho natural reaction 
against the government, which always follows a great change, and 
partly to the unfair advantage which the Tories still possessed 
through the remodelling of tho corporations by tho last two kings. 
Halifax, whose character was always that of a dispassionate critic 
ratlior than an active politician, tlien left the government, and tlie 
Tory Danby, who had now been created Marquess of Carmarthen, 
took tho lead. 

We must now turn to the events in Scotland and Ireland. In 
Scotland tlie policy of tho last two kings had been in complete 
opposition to tho wishes of tho people. Episcopacy Events in 
had been established as the law of tlie land, and Scotland, 
no one hut an Episcopalian had been allowed to sit in Parliament 
or to vote at elections. The Presbyterians had been subjected to 
severe persecution, and during tho late reign CatlioKcs had been 
placed in the cluef offices. As was natural, the news of events in 
England produced in Scotland a violent reaction. A Convention 
was called, whoso memhers were chosen in elections at which 
Presbyterians voted without regard to the law. The Whigs, there- 
fore, had a majority, and with hardly any opposition they accepted 
William and Maiy as king and queen, and restored Presbyterianism. 

Hovertboless, tho standard of James was raised in Scotland by 
John Graham of Claverhonse, 'Viscount Dundee, who called the 
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Uighlandera to arms. The clans, however, were not tmanimotis, 
and when Maokay, William’s general, marched fcom Perth to assist 
his friends, he was attacked hy Dundee as hia van-guard emerged 
Batiie of froiH the narrow pass of KiUiecranlde. In this hatfle 
Kmiecrankie. ^he Highlanders charged the regulars with such 
violence, that after their first volley the English found the clansmen 
among them before they could fe bayonets. Taken thus at a 
disadvantage, they rveTe defeated; but a chance bullet killed 
Dundee, and Mackay brought off his troops with great skill. The 
fall of Dundee discouraged the Highlanders ; the movement was 
practically without a leader, and the clansmen soon returned to 
their homes, leaving William and Mary undisputed sovereigns. 

Measures were then taken to secure the pacification of the 
Highlands, and in the course of these occurred, in 1692, the 
Ths massacre massacre of Glencoe. This cruel act, which has 
oioimcoe. attracted much more notice in modem times than it 
ffid at tiie time, was due to the ill will between the Highlanders 
and the Lowlanders of Scotland. A proclamation was issued, 
ordering the Highland chiefs to swear allegiance to KingWiffiam 
before January 1, 1692. The chiefs put off submission to the last 
moment, and one of them, the chief of the M'Donalds of Glencoe, 
owing to a series of accidents, contrived to he too late. His 
enemies took advantage of this to get an order from the English 
government to ‘ ‘ extirpate ” the M'Donalds. Sufficient inquiry was 
not made before the order was given ; and notlung can excuse the 
treachery with which it was carried into effect. The soldiers who 
were sent into the glen lived on the most friendly terms with the 
clansmen, till word was brought that all the passes were secured. 
Then, in the dead of night, they fell upon their hosts, the greater 
number of whom were shot or stabbed, and most of those who 
survived the massacre died miserably of cold and hunger. This 
cruelty naturally emhitteted.ftc feelings of the Highlanders against 
the government. 

In Scotland the hatred, of the people was turned against the 
government, in Ireland it was directed against English rule. There 
Erreaia In James’ preference for the Catholics mode him popular, 

Ireland, _ 5 (g[ rankled in the minds of the 

people, and the opportunity was taken to attack, the English settlers, 
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and to mako a push for Irish independence. The leader of the 
movement was James’ lord-deputy, TjTconnel, and assistance 
was expected from France. The flames spread rapidly over the 
three southern provinces, and in Ulster the Protestant settlers were 
fiercely attacked. The Scottish settlers for the most part retired to 
Londonderry, the Cromwellians to Eimiskillen. So favourable did 
his prospects seem, tliat James came over and put himself at the 
head of the movement. His arrival, however, only served to cause 
disunion, ns he had naturally no sympathy with the Irish desire 
for separation. Meanwhile the Protestants at Londonderry wore 
reduced to terrible straits, as they were blockaded by land, and 
the outlet to the sea was stopped by a boom. However, by 
great exertions the boom was broken, and in July ReUefof 
Londonderry was relieved, after a siege of nearly iKjndoaderry. 
four montlis. The same day Colonel Wolseley, with 
the men of Enniskillen, defeated a detachment of Butler, 
the Irish army at Newtown Butler, and expelled the rebels from 
that district. 

Sohomberg, a German Protestant in ■William’s service, now came 
over to take the command of the troops, while James’ men were 
posted on the Boyne to guard the road from Bel- Battis or 
fast to Dublin. In the summer of ICDO William Boyne, 
came over in person ; he crossed the Boyne in the face of the foe, 
and sending a detachment higher up the river to threaten the 
enemy’s rear, attacked tlieir position in front. Though Schomberg 
was killed , the manoeuvre was completely successful. James himself 
hurried early from the field to secure his retreat to Dublin, and 
Ins whole army followed in disastrous rout. From Dublin James 
fled to Waterford, and sailed for France, leaving his supporters to 
their fate. 

Wliiie James was in Ireland, the French, against whom war had 
been declared in 1689, had mode a great expedition against 
England. They had been met by a combined fleet Battis or 
of English and Dutch, the former under Herbert, BeacUyHead. 
Lord ’Torringlon. Torrington was beaten off Beacliy Head, but with 
great skill carried ah bis fleet safely into the Thames, and the 
French, who did not venture either an invasion or a separation of 
their fleet so long as Torrington's was undestroyed, retired after 
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Mnt -I f I'oyal offers of assistance mched 

Marj from ail sides, and n-l.en Wflliam returned from Maud ho 
found Inmseif more firmly seated on tho tbrono than before. 
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an, and to Churchdl, now Earl of Slarlhorough. Marlborough 
was' ‘|>o south, while Ginkel, forcing the passage 

Conniu.d,t n, T “ at Athione, made his w into 

hoToZt : I-^oriok wa^ then 

£ th.' r ""I? ff>o war to a conclusion. 

Sd i UiZm ^ ^<^*0 onroad 

had Yad^ der ChS^^“‘Tfe ti/T 

tolerant tlmn w., v i ' Protestants, howerer, less 

Disaffection “00 oratty men were desirous of standing well trith 

-;S6f M.„,.. a.„r.„, c.4»« 53, 

Almost all the great statoemo r ^o bo Buccessful. 

6*eat SKitesmon of the dav dJd ^ ir i 

borough and Slirewsbun' and Russell 

any one to set William on the throne Wur'^ “n 

their doing so, hut was not L osuaflyknew of 

of it. In 1692 however sn ”*i^ ooough to take much notice 

offices. , nu ne was dismissed from all his 

Since 1689 England had been at war with Fmnre mi 
P«t of the fighting took place in the KeSinrwher?Lo^S 

the warsin the summer, aXLi 
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at -wliich tiroo Parlianicnt then sat. 'Wliilo WiHiain was abroad 
Mary ruled alone. In the spring of 1G92 Louis and James collected 
a fleet at Brest, and massed a large .army on the coast and 

of N ormandy in order to invade England. The danger nSmao ” 

■was pressing, as in the last naval battle the French EnBiana. 
had been victorious, and the government knew that Bussell, their 
admiral, had been corresponding -Kith James. Fortunately at 
this crisis James drew up a proclamation, in winch he declared that 
if ho avoTo successful he avould punish a largo number of persons 
of all ebsses. This proclamation fell into the hands of the queen, 
■who at once published it ■with cxpbnatory notes; and this clever 
move roused tho wholo country to indignation. Bussell, too, 
though he was not unfriendly to James, had no idea of allowing an 
English fleet to be beaten hy a French one, and declared his intention 
to fight though James himself was on hoard. Consequently, when 
tho English and French met off Capo Bnrflcnr, ntinioor 
nothing could witlistand the vehemence of tho English 
attack. Tho French fleet was utterly destroyed, and tho English 
admiral burnt tho French transports which had been collected at 
La Hogue, rmder the eyes of James himself. La Hogue rvas the 
greatest naval victory won by tho English between the defeat of 
the Armada and tho battle of Trafalgar. 

TJnfortunatdy, the same year William himself was defeated at 
Steenkerke, and the next year he was again beaten at Landen. In 
these battles the English soldiers showed great courage, 
and though they had not sufficient training ns yet to 
cope avith tho vetenans of Louis, they were gaining tho experience 
which enabled Marlborough to avin his victories. In 1694 an expe- 
dition was sent against tho French naval station at Brest; but 
it was a failure, for tlio English plans had been be- yaunreot 
trayed to tho French by Marlborough. Tlie French, Brest, 
therefore, were prepared, and tho English met avith so wanna recep- 
tion that they were forced to retire arith the loss of their commander, 
Tahnash. This general was the best of the rising men. It is thought 
that Marlborough was jealous of him, and wished to remove him 
from his path. If ho did, he was successful, for as no one know of 
his treachery at the time, William, now that Talmash was dead, ■ 
again employed Marlborough. In 1695 William formed the siege 
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of Xamnr, 'wliich lie conducted with such skill that the place fell 
1. 11 ™ of all Louis’ efforts: and this great success 

Fall or2«ajnur, * ‘ t ^ -r -t 

Peace of made up for the failures at Steenkerke, Landen, ana 
Eyawicii. Brest. Two rears later peace was made at Byswick, 
by which Louis agreed to give up all the conquests he had made 
Evnce the treaty of Ximeguen in 1678, and acknowledged Wflliam 
as King of England. This treaty was the subject of great rejoicing 
in England. 

tVe saw that William began by forming a government from the 
members of both parties. This plan, however, did not work well, 
for the opinions of Whigs and Tories were so diffeteui. 
eovenmieat. that they could not act together. Under these cir- 
cumstances, Sunderland, the clever hut nnscmpnlons minister of 
James II., advised William in 1693 to form a united Whig ministry 
by gradually weeding all the Tories out of the government. Wilhani 
took this advice, and carried it out between 1693 and 1695. lu 
that year the Duke of Leeds, formerly Marquess of Carmarthen, 
was forced to give up his post, and Godolphin, who was a clever 
financier but cared little for either party, remained the only Tory 
the government. 

William’s reign was remarkable for many financial changes. lu 
this department his chief advisers were Godolphin and Montague, 
lieKationai Chancellor of the Exchequer. In 1693 Montague 
originated the Kational Debt. It had long been the 
practice for English kings to borrow money on their own security, 
and Paihament had often been appealed to to pay their debts. 
tVilliam’s position, however, was so precarious that he would have 
had much difficulty in borrowing money, and at tlie same tim® 
it would not have been politic to levy heavy taxes. Meanwhile 
the expenses of thewarwere great, and Montague, therefore, devised 
the plan of borrowing money on the seenrity of the government. 
60 tlmt the money was lent, not to the king, but to the nation, and 
was, therefore, called the Kational Debt. This was also nseful 1® 
the government, in a special way, because the national creditors, 
fearinglest, if William were deposed, the debt should be repudiated, 
were eager supporters of the Revolution. 

In 1G91 the Bank of England was established. It was a corpom- 
tion or company who in th.al ye.ar lent £1,200,000 to the govern- 
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raont, at the rate of cigM per cent, interest. This gave them, with 
a further sum of £4000 for management, an income Banker 
of £100,000 yearly. In return for the loan the com- Emrinaa 
pany were also allowed to receive deposits of money 
and to issue promi.ses to pay on demand, which were called bank- 
notes. This institution was of great advantage to the country, 
because persons who had capital felt that they could safely lend it 
to ilio bank, while the bank in tlicir turn lent it out to enterprising 
pooplo whom they could tnist, and in this waj' trade was benefited 
and both parties were advantaged. 

The establishment of the bank still further united the mercantile 
classes in support of the government In 1C9G the country gentry 
wished to form a Land Bank, in imitation of the Bank ^ Band Bank 
of England; but, unlike the merchants, the land- nnyoetod. 
owners had very little ready money to advance, and they could not 
lend their land, so they were never able to get together sufficient 
capital to start the undertaking. Their failure, however, was a sore 
disappointment to Iho Tories. 

The same year tliat tlio Land Bank was projected, the government 
did a great service to the whole country by renewing Bio coinage. 
Latterly this had got into a bad state, partly through neaBwiot 
the illegal coinage of false money, hut more because cotaaBo. 
in those days money was not made ns it is now, with a milled or 
serrated edge, but smooth. It was, therefore, not easy to saj* at 
a glance whetlier a litBo had not been cut off the edge, and so 
clipping was very common. This was bad for trade, because no 
one knew what the value of money was, and as merchants wished 
to weigh the money before they parted with their goods, business 
could not he carried on between people ata distance. It was every- 
body’s interest tlmt this should ho put right, so in 1G9G the govern- 
ment called in the had coins, and gave others of the same name, 
but of the full value, to tliose who brought tliem. The nation paid 
the cost of the difference, and a great boon was conferred on trades 
of all kinds. The management of this transaction was entrusted 
to Somers the great lawyer, Locke the philosopher, Montague .the 
financier, and Sir Isaac Newton the astronomer, who was made 
master of the Mint. The establishment of the National Debt and 
tho Bank of England, and the renewal of the coinage, form an 
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epoch in the history of English commerce, and rvon for the govern- 
ment the good rvill of all who were concerned in trade. 

Until the accession of William HI. the great object of Whig 
statesmen had been to oblige the king to call frequent Parliaments, 
TrSEnniai Acts it was in this spirit that the Triennial Act had 
passed. pggjj passed by the Long Parliament. However, 
since supplies had been voted annually, and the Mutiny Act had 
to he renewed, there was no danger that Parliament would not 
meet every year. The new fear was that if the king got a House 
of Commons to his mind, he would never dissolve it, and so that for 
long periods Parliament might be out of accord with the country. 
Indeed, since the old Triennial Act had been repealed in 1664, 
Charles H. had kept one Parliament sitting for seventeen years 
without a dissolutiou. To prevent this, Wilh'am’s Parliament t^vice 
passed a Triennial Bill, limiting the duration of Parliament to three 
j'cars. The first time William refused his consent, hut in 1694 he 
gave it. In consequence of this Act, a general election took place 
at least once everj’ three years. 

Ever since the Eeformation the government had claimed to 
regulate the printing and publication of books, with a view to forbid 

Liberty or such as might be injurious either to religion or 

the press. morality, or were likely to spread seditious opinions. 
Till the meeting of tlie Long Parliament tliis duty had been 
exercised hy the Archbishop of Canterbur}', and persons who 
printed unlicensed books had been prosecuted in the Courts of 
Star Chamber and High Commission. After the dissolution of those 
courts, the press for a short time was free ; hut the Long Parlia- 
ment itself, alarmed by the flood of pamphlets which inundated the 
country, again obliged books to he licensed, in spite of the pro- 
testations in favour of liberty of the press which were addressed to 
it hy Milton in his “ Areopagitica.” Attho Restoration a Licensing 
Act was passed, hy which the whole control of printing was vested 
in the government, and printing was only allowed at London, York, 
and the Universities. This Act was renewed for a term of years 
from time to time, hut in 1695 it expired, and Parliament refused 
xo renew it. Since that year there has been complete liberty to 
publish, hut libels have, of course, been liable to prosecution as 
any other criminal offence. 
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Barclay'fl plot. 


During ilie •wliolo reign tlicro were a Beries of plots. As early 
as 1691, Viscount Preston, a Roman Catholic, was 
convicted of treasonable practices. So long as tno 
Mary lived, her popularity was “William’s security. 

Most unhappily, she died of small-pox in 1694, and this terrible loss 
— for William had learned to know her worth — not 
only cast a gloom over Ids whole life, hut also made 
him much more liable to assassination, for his single life might be 
tiiought to stand in the way of a restoration. From that time forward 
he was in constant danger. In 1696 a plot was arranged by Sir 
George Barclay to murder him on his return from 
hunting, in a lane near Richmond. There is little 
doubt that James himself was in the secret, for a large French 
army was ready on the French shore to cross the Channel as soon 
ns word of William’s death was brought. Fortunately the govern- 
ment heard of the plot, and arrested tire conspirators. So great was 
the indignation of the whole cormtry at this infamous plan, that 
an association was formed to avenge William’s death in case of 
his murder, and to support the succession of Anne. Tho share the 
French had in the attempt determined Parliament to continue tho 
war, whatever happened. 

Just before tho conspiracy was defected, Parliament had passed 
an important act regulating trials, for treason. Up to tliis time the 
conduct of these trials had given every assistance . 

, . , , , Act reBnlattns 

to the government, and put the accused at n great trifOa ror 

disadvantage. Till the trial began ha was neither treason, 

informed of the names of tho jury, nor of tlio exact charge which 
was to be brought against him, and witnesses for the defence 
were not allowed to be examined on oath. By the new act 
the prisoner was to have a copy of tlie indictment and a li.st of 
the jury fivo days before tho trial, and his witnesses were to he 
examined on oath. By the Law of Edrvard VI. two witnesses were 
necessary for conviction, hnt the Enfeguard conveyed by tin's rule 
had been narrowed by tlio crou-n lawyers to such an extent, tliat 
Algernon Sidney was convicted on tho evidence of one witness, and 
the testimony afforded by some unpublhlied papers found in bis desk. 
By the new l.aw two witnesses were required to one open act, or one 
to one and another to another open act of the same kind of treason. 
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Tliis law, while it secured the safety of irmocent men, un- 
doubtedly made it harder to convict the gui%. Indeed, it was 
The ease ot satirically said that the object of the act was to make 
Fenwick. treason as safe as possible ; and in the case of Sir 
John ¥enwick, who was tried in 1697, a guilty man nearly escaped 
through its provisions. Lad)’ Fenwick contrived to convey out 
of the country one of the two witnesses against him; but Par- 
liament was not willing to allow justice to be foiled in this way, so, 
as in' the case of Strafford, a bill of attainder was substituted for a 
prosecution at Law, and by that process Fenwick was put to death 
for high treason. 

One advantage alone came to William from Mar)*’s death. Marl- 
borough became his devoted friend ; for now that 

MailbOMOBli ° . . , , 

becomes the fllary was gone, Anne was certain to succeed, and 
khiB B friend. Anne, Marlborough’s wife had at this time un- 
bounded influence, so that he saw in her accession the prospect of 
unfettered power. 

The peace of Ryswick, which terminated the war in 1697, had a 
great effect upon William’s position, for it removed all fear of a 
Frenchinvasion. Nest year, 1698, a general election 
atTOBsiea. took place, and a majoritj' of Tories was returned. 
These men had little sympathy with Wilh'am. They were smarting 
under tasation which had fallen ver)' heavily on the landed gentry, 
who had not shared with the mercantile classes the recent com- 
mercial advantages which the government had secured. Moreover, 
they did not share William's view that it was needful to be on the 
watch against the ambition of Louis XIV. Accordingly, on the 
conclusion of peace, Parliament at once reduced the army to ten 
thousand men, and in 1699, much to William’B disgust, the Dutch 
guards, his favoivrite soldiers, were scnthome. At the same time, 
attacks were made upon the way in wliioh William had granted to 
his Dutch favourites the property which had been forfeited by the 
Irish rebels. William had formerly dismissed his Tory adrisers, 
in order that his ministry might agree witli a Whig Parliament ; 
ho now recalled the Tories to power. Shrewsbury, hlontague, 
Russell, and Somers wore dismissed; and in 1700 Rocbcster and 
Godolpbin entered the Cabinet. 

Meanwhile the question of the succession had again become 
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unsettled. Anne Lad Lad nineteen children; but of these the last, 
the Duke of Gloucester, died in 1700, and as the ine a-aestian 
succession of her line, ■which had been reckoned upon Buccession. 
in 1688, had now failed, it became neoessaiy to make a new 
arrangement. James’ reliance on France and his unluckj- pro- 
clamation had done nothing to ■win him favour; -so in 1701 the 
Parliament, though Tot 3 ’, passed the Act of Settlement, or 

sometimes called the Succesaon Act, by which the settlement. 
Electress Sophia, rvife of the Elector of Hanover, and daughter of 
Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia, daughter of James I., was recognized 
as Anne’s successor. There were other descendants of James I. 
who stood nearer to the throne than Sophia, but they were all 
rejected as Roman Catholics, so that Parliament really chose the 
fittest person in the royal family, just as the old Witenagemot used 
to do in the days before the Norman Conquest. 

In tlie Act of Settlement several provisions were inserted which 
had been omitted from the BiU of Rights. By a most important 
clause, it ■was enacted that the judges were to bo 
appointed for life, and were to receive fixed salaries, insorted in 
and that they could not be removed except on con- , 

viction of some offence, or on an address to the king by both Houses 
of Parliament. This excellent arrangement continues to this day, 
and has completely secured the judges from any suspicion of 
subservience to the policy of the crown. 

Though tlie Tories had passed the Act of Settlement, they were 
not less hostile to William’s Whig policy, and in 1701 they 
impeached the Whig ex-ministers for tlieir share in 50 ,^ partition 
the partition treaties. These treaties were the out- aventios. 
come of a European difficulty. Charles II. of Spain ■was in poor 
health, and had no direct heir. One of his sisters, Maria Theresa, 
had married Louis XIV. ; another, Margaret, married the Emperor 
Leopold I. Sloreover, his aunt Maria ■was herself the mother of 
Leopold. It was doubtful whether Maria Theresa, Margaret, or 
Maria was the true heir of Cliarles. The claims of these three 
Prince.sse.s were represented respectively by their grandchildren, 
Philip of France, Joseph, Electoral Prince of Bavaria, and the 
Archduke Charles of Austria, (See note, p. 30-2.) 
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The question was very important, for in Europe the Spanish Kng 
possessed Spain, the Netherlands, tlie khigclom of Naples and 
, Sicily, and the duchy of Milan ; in the New World, 
the spaniah large dominions m Amenca, such as Mexico, reni, 
TOcceeaiDii. Cuba; and on the coast of Asia, the 

Philippine Islands. If the French prince succeeded, it was thought 
that ovem’helming power would be given to France, both in Europe 
and in the colonies. If the Austrian were chosen, overwhelming 
power would be given in Europe to the Austrians. England dreaded 
most the union of the French and Spanish colonies; WiUiam 
himself feared tlie aggrandizement of France in Europe. 

Under the circumstances a compromise was agreed on, and the 
largest share was given to the electoral prince,* whom no one 
menew Parti- feared. Unfortunately he died in 1699, and fhena 
tion Treaties, partition was made between the Austrian and 
French claimants, William securing Spain, the Netherlands, and 
the colonies, for the Austrians, winch suited the views of both the 
English and the Dutch. These arrangements were pnident ; hut 
the English Tories disliked England’s meddling on the Continent, 
as they were jealous of increasing the standing army, and did not 
care for the mercantile motives which actuated the Whigs. They 
therefore impeached Bussell, Somers, and Montague, the leading 
Whigs, and Bentinck, the king’s most intimate friend, for their 
share in the transaction. They even asked the king to dismiss 
them from his councils before they had been found guilty. Tins 
outrageous demand disgusted the country, and when the Commons, 


* THE SPANISH SUCCESSION. 
Philip HI., King of Spain, d. 1G21, 


Philip IP., d. 16C6. 


Maria, = Ferditwnd III., 
I Emperor, 


Ecopold I., = (2) Princess 
■ ofNeuburg, 


Charles II., Maria (1) Margaret, 

d. t7CK). Theresa, s= lands XIV. I 

1 Etectrc.ss of 

Loais, danphin, Bavaria, 

d. 1711. I 

j Joseph, Aichdnkc 

Philip Electoral Charles. 

(2nd son). Prince, 

d. 1699, 
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Wnij-wi ii>' (AnlU‘ <!iiiiu» hi’i Tory imtii-'for', waI j'U'iwd fir 
«ar. iMrli/iini III tca'lily \otN] inijpUf, nii'l, to iTrure 
J’rnl'- taiii )'iocovii-iii, iiiijiwd nti <*ith to upltuM it nn ni! who 
hi'hy omj.ioyTnriii in Clinroh mid {ilntp. Aii Tiirope wim nniniij:, 
and William law hiiioflf nhonl to ftilfil Ihii ilrram of his lifo hy 
loaditii; n vif.'torioii» nnny to fho invasion of rnnco, when n 
fall from his hor-o hrokti his colhr-hono. Such a alight necident 
Would haio hocii iinthiiu to n r-trmij: man, hut to ('lie worn with 
anxioty and work it was fatal, and in a few days tho twataof 
kin;; died. William wsi; a t;r(Mt kin;;, hut rial a wnisin. 
jxipular one. Hia inaimerii never won him the afleetioii of the 
imtion, and his far-Tcnchin^ achemes were npprcelated only hy a 
fmv. In ntleniiitin'4 to rule with a free rarliament, ho h.ad a difUciiU 
paiiie to play, and though a ininuto c.xamitmlion can find many 
things to cavil at holh in his privato life and in hii political c.arecr, 
ho has llio glory of having hronght England loifely through a great 
crisis, and al'o of being the firut aovereigii to work succcssfolly a 
I’arliaincntarv govenimcnl, in the modern aerico of that term. 
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Axn"e, 1702-1714 (12 years). 

Bora 1665; married, 1683, Prince George of Denmark. 

Chxtf CharacUrs of tht Beign , — ^The Duke imd Duchess of Marlhorough ; 
Godolpliin; Rochester; Nottingham; Prince Eugene ; Harley, created 
Earl of Oxford ; St. John, created Viscount Bolingbroke ; Charles 
Spencer, Earl of Sunderland ; Sir Robert Walpole ; Charles Mordaunt, 
Earl of Peterborough ; General, afterward Earl Stanhope ; Abigail 
Hill ; Dr, SachevercU ; the Dakea of Shrewsbury, Argyll, and Somerset- 

Chief Contemporary Sovertygns^ 

France. Spain. 

Louis SIV., 1643-1715. Philip and Charles (rirals). 

WiLLiAit’s successor, Anne, was a very different sovereign. 
William had towered head and shoulders above most of the states- 
Character of of his ti™®; lie had been his own minister of 

foreign affairs and his own commander-in-chief, and 
his wishes had been the principal influence in the policy of England 
both at home and abroad. Anne, on the other hand, took her ideas 
firom others, and had long been nnder the guidance of her imperious 
friend, Marlborough’s wife. It was Marlborough, therefore, and not 
Anne, who really became the ruler of England, and for a long time 
he was the guiding spirit both at home and abroad. 

By inclination Marlborough wasa Tory, and he gave the chief places 
in the government to Tories. He himself was commander-in-chief. 

, War acoiared Nottingham was Secretary of State, and Godolphin 
aBatnsti^cs. was Lord Treasurer. In pursuance of William’s plan, 
war was at once declared against France, and England entered the 
field as the supporter of Charles of Austria, who claimed the crown 
of Spain in opposition to Philip of France, the grandson of Xouis 
STF. The war was carried on both in Spain itself and in the 
Netherlands. Louis had overrun the Netherlands with Ids troops, 
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atid Jlnrlborough passed aver to Ilollniid ivitli English troops to 
liclp tho Dutch to drive them out. Matij- of the email states ot 
Germany were on tho side of Anstria, and tvero fighting the French 
on the Rhino, while the Frinco Rugeno of Savoy was helping tho 
Atistrians to prevent tho French from seizing Milan. There may ho 
said, theroforo, to have been four scats of war. 

In 1702 Marlhorongh’.s great exploit was to capture Liege, for 
which he was made a Duke and received a pension of £5,000 a 
year. In 1703 he made himself master of the lower course of tho 

Rhine, on which Bonn is the chief fortress, and „ 

„ ’ , , . . .... - MnrIboroBBh’B 

thus secured his communications witli his allies on oporatton* 

tho Rhine. Tlio next year, 1704, tlie Elector of 

Bavaria joined tho French, who sent a largo army, under Tallord, 

witli orders to niiito with his forces, and then to terminate the war 



by capturing Vienna itself. Marlborough, however, dhined their 
plan, and leaving a strong force to watch the Netherlands, he 
marched with a mi.xed army of Englishmen and Dutchmen up 
the Rhino, and joining the Imperial army, under tho Margrave of 
Baden, destroyed the Bavarian forces near Donauwerth. He was 
then joined by Prince Eugene. Tho two became firm friends, and 
tliey immediately advanced against Tallard. 

^lat general and the Elector of Bavaria drew np their forces at 
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Blenheim, on the Danube. Their line was at right angles to the 
Battle of river, on which their right, posted in the village of 
BienBeim, Blcnlieim , rested ; their front was defended by a small 

stream. Tallard commanded the centre and right ; the Elector and 
the Erench Marshal Marsin led the left. Marlborough threw the 
bulk of his force against the French centre and left, and beat 
them, and then passing to the rear of Blenheim cut off the troops 
there from their friends, and forced them to surrender. Tallard 
himself was captured, and the French army was thoroughly ruined. 
The victory of Blenheim saved Vienna and the cause of the allies, 
and the English were so proud of the success and so thankful for 
their relief, that Parliament asked the queen to give Marlborough 
the estate of Woodstock, near Oxford, and a pension for himself 
and his descendants. Had Marlborough been beaten at Blenheim, 
Vienna would almost certainly have been taken ; England would 
have been invaded, and probably the line of James 11. restored. The 
Capture of Sir George Eooke and Sir Cloudesley Shovel 

GiUraatau. captured Gibraltar, the fortified rook which guards the 
narrow straits which unite the Atlantic and the Mediterranean — a for- 
tress which has increased in value to England from that day to this. 
In 1705 Marlborough was able to take tbe offensive against the 
MaruiorouEn French, who had tried to guard the Netherlands by 
constructmg a series of defences from Antwerp to 
Namur. Marlborough, however, cleverly made his 
Battle of way through, and tlie nest year, 1706, he again 

defeated the French at the battle of Kamillies. 

In this battle, as at Blenbeim, tbe French army occupied a strong 
position. Their line was formed like a crescent along some rising 
ground, their left being defended by a marsh. Marlborough, how- 
ever, recognizing that, if he could not get across the marsh, neither 
could the French, concentrated the mass of his forces for an attack 
on the French right ; and, having the shorter distance to march, he 
was thus superior at the point of attack, and succeeded in taking 
from the French the highest point in their position, called the 
Tomb of Ottomond, finm which his cannon could sweep the whole 
of the French lines. The French were forced to retreat precipitately, 
and as Marlborough was now in a poation to take in the rear all 
the French troops who were further than he was from the French 
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earthworks and Men trees, lint in the end they were forced to 
retire, and Mens nt once cnpilnlatcd. Lille, Totiraay, nnd Jdons 
were now in the hands of theaihea.nnd the road to France was Open. 

Jlcanwhilc in Spam fortune Imd been very fickle. Tlio English 
leaders there a\ere Charles Mordnnnt, Earl of Peterborongl>, an 
erratic but able man, colohmted for the recklessness 
inBpttin rapidity of his jnoa’cmcnts, nnd General Stan- 

hope. In 17<»5 the allies captured Barcelona, owl in 170G Galway , 
a French refugee general, with an army of allic.s, captured Madrid, 
while Poterborongh Kncccasfully defended Barcelona ; but in 1708 
the allies were beaten at Almanza by the Duke of Benvick, a 
jiatural son of James II., and nephew of tiic Duke of Marlborough, 
Capture or nnd Madrid was recaptured. However, the same 
Miaotco. y,,ar General Stanhope took Minorca, ono'of the 
Balearic Isles. In Italy, on the whole, the French had Uio better, 
but there seemed little chnneo of decisive success. 

Under these circumstances, in 1710 negotiations were entered 
into at Gortruydenborg. Louis rvas willing to give up the claims of 
tnoffoetuat k's grandson, but the allies actually asked him to agree 
aeffotiation. in expeUing him from Spain, and to 

this the French hirvs would not oonsont. Accordingly tho war wont 
on, and that year Marlhorough crossed tlic frontier and captured 
CaptuMof Douay, a fortress on French soil. In Spain, Stanhope . 
nouay. yjQ jjattJes of Almcnam and Saragossa over tho 

Atoralmi.'Md Spaniards; hut, by a turn of fortune, before the close 
saroKOBsa. of ffig fjo . 5^05 himself defeated and captured 
by Vcndbmo at Brihuoga, 

Pursumg the policy of Cromwell and Charles It., tho English 
fleet throughout the war had been attacking the French colonies, 
PoUcyof ^®®'des annexing Gibraltar and Minorca, we also 

iManiwards Beciired Newfoundland, nnd captured tho French 
a CO 0 ea. of Acadic, which is how called Nova Scotia. 

An attack was also made upon Canada, hut it was not successful. 

We must now return for a time to affairs at home. Mariborongh 
caange ta too Lad, as we saw, formed a mixed ministry, but he soon 
>- found that on the Wliigs alone could he rely for cner- 

' getic support in the war policy ; so he first of all re- 

' the strong Tory,NcUingham, by the modemto Tories, Hailey 
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and St. Jolin. In 1706 Sunderland, a strong Wldg, son of James It.’a 
minister, and son-in-law of Marlborougli, was made Secretary of 
State. In 1708 even the moderate Tories, Harle)' and St. Jolm, 
left tlio ministry, and Robert Walpole, afterwards the famous Prime 
Minister, joined it. In this way the whole character of the adminis- 
tration was gradually changed. 

The great event of this period was the Union between England 
and Scotland. Since the accession of James I., the two countries, 
except for a short time under Cromwell, had had sepa- ^ 

rate Parliaments, and had, in fact, been independent Eneiondana 
of each other. This arrangement had not worked 
well, and both countries had something to complain of. The chief 
grievance of the Scots was, that by the terms of the navigation 
laws they were not allowed to trade with the English colonies ; on 
the other hand, the English were afraid that the Scots, by not 
accepting the Act of Settlement, might at Anne’s death separate 
the rivo crowns. The Scots, too, feswed that if the two countries 
were united, the Presbiderian Church of Scotland might suffer, and 
that the laws and customs of their country might be altered. They 
also feared that they would have to raise additional taxes to pay off 
the English National Debt. At Anne's accession the Scots were 
smarting under the failure of the Darien scheme. In 
1699 a body of Scottish colonists had been sent out 
to occupy the Istlimus of Darien. As the Spaniards 
claimed the soil on which it was planted, and saw that the colony 
could only he formed to trade, contrary to Spanish law, with the 
Spanish colonies, they were naturally hostile. The climate was 
imhealthy, and the Scots had not the resources to make tlieir station 
a commercial mart. The scheme failed, and the greater part of 
the settlers perished miserably. The Scots threw the blame on 
England, and their rising hostility began to be verj* threatening. 

“William saw clearly that the true remedy lay in the union of the 
two Parliaments and the opening of all trade to both countries, and 
his dying suggestion was that commissioners should 
meet to settle the terms of imion. Commissioners, BtiBBcsuonfo> 
accordingly, met in 1702, hut no agreement was tho union, 

come to. The Soots were still more annoyed, and in 1703 the 
Scottish Parliament resolved that Presbyterianism was the onij 


7ailnreof 
the Darien 
scheme. 
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true Caiurch of Canrist in the kingdom, and passed a Bill of Secnrilj'. 
"tte s'co^ reserving to the Scottish Parliament the right of re- 
• fusing to acknowledge the successor to the throne 
named by ^gland. At the same time they transferred the right 
of nommatmg die great officers of State from the Crown to 
at lament. This attitude of tlie Scots made war probable, so it 
M me y an act of the English Parliament, introduced by the 
\ tug, Somers, by which it was declared that after Christmas, 1705, 
Scotchmen were to he regarded as aliens. All 
JiTt j raportation of Scottish goods to England was pro- 
hibited, and orders were given to re-fortify the border towns. 

K was now_ clear that England was in earnest, and the com- 
missioners agam met. The chief difficulties concerned the Church, 
the law, and the taxes. On all these points England 
Thn 1 - T completed in 1707. 

SckI ^ Scottish laws and 

two nations TT To equalize the burdens of the 

to 1 £398,000, wiiich was to be used 

of till DaiS Scottish natiraal debt and indemnify the shareholders 
w«r« ti f The commercial advantages of England 

to he lithW ^®®®*^®- '”'® ■^®^® 

TheScotsweretohave 
to sTuuTe H “®“^®« Scotland were 

M ele fSrr ®i-teen peers, chosen at each 

E?of Loris t® tJ‘® 

countries howo^o/ • '' ™Popalar m Scotland. Both 

Mines, however, gamed by the Union. England was relieved 

« from a great danger; and while Scottish susceptihili- 

«<Jerca,thc advIntaTeS'^i."*' "®^'Sionand law were fuhy con 
"with the English gamed by being allowed to trade 

of 61as.owlSlf T Tke rapidgrowth 

tcstimonv */getic sitrw'””^ indnstncs of the Lowlands hear 

uopularikronfCSrl^^TS"^^^^ “ y®®™ «‘® 

. ety which now attracts thoasanda of 
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Englisli viBitors yearly, anil the residence of tlio court at Balmoral, 
have drawn close the bonds of sympathy between the two nations. 

Tiio year after the Union tlic discontent of the Scots encouraged 
the French to make an attempt to stir up a Jacobite rebellion in 
Scotland ; but the watchfulness of the English cruisers 
prevented the French troops from landing, while tlio cxpoditionto 
delay of the rrefender, who was hindered from sail- Bcounud. 
ing by an attack of measles, deprived the cs:pcdition of its best 
chance of buccces. 

In spite, however, of theso great achievements, Marlborough’s 
ministry lost popularity. At first the Wftiigs gained •unnonuiaTity 
power, hut gradually tl\c long war tired the patience 
of llio nation. There was, however, little chance of ministry, 
displac’uig them ns long ns they retained their infiuenco witli the 
queen ; hut Harley and St. John, who since tiicir dismissal in 1708 
had been the leaders of the opposition, had contrived to replace the 
Dnehoss of Marlborough in the queen’s aficction by Mrs. Abigail 
Hill, a cousin both of Harley and of tho duchess, a Tory and 
High Chnrchwomnn. Still the ministry, strong in tho support of tho 
commercial and middle classes, held its omi ; hut in 
1710 they made a great mistake in prosccutin{_ Dr. omr. 
Sachovcreil, a strong Tory, who had attacked tho ®“®^®veron. 
government in a sermon preached on ‘ ‘ perils amongst false bretliren. " 
In this he denonneed tho ministry ns enemies of the Church. This 
prosecution made Sachevercll the martjT of the High Church 
party, and forty thousand copies of his serraou were sold. A great 
reaction took place in favour of tho Tories, Anno „ „ . 

herself attended the trial, and her coach ■was fa-rourof 
surrounded by the mob, shouting, “Wo hope your 
majesty is for High Church and Dr. Saoheverell." Anne seized 
the turn of the tide to dismiss her ministers, and leplacc them 
by Tories, under the lead of Harley and St. John. Shreivshnry 
hocamo Secrotaiy of State, and Ormond Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. 
Marlborough alone ■was still retained in the command of the arm}'. 

In 1711, ho^wever, the ministry, taking advantage of tho indigna- 
tion caused by the attempt of a Frenchman, named vintUcUvemeM 
Quiscard, to assassinate Harley, ventured to dismiss towartottir 
’the Duchess of Marlborough, and then to deprive opponents. 
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the Duke himself of oU his offices. Every effort -was made to 
convict the duke of peculation. It rvas ■well knovTi that he vros 
fond of money, and that he had made largo sums tlirongh per- 
centages from the moneys that had passed through his hands ns 
commander-in-chief ; hut he successfully shovred tliat he had done 
nothing which was irregular, and the criminal prosecution had to he 
dropped. At the same time Robert Walpole, who had supported 
Marlborough as Secretaiyat War, was impeached for peculation, and, 
though his guilt was doubtful, was sent to the Tower. This vindictive 
attack on their opponents only alienated from the Tories those fair- 
minded people who had formerly been disgusted by the prosecution 
of Dr, Sacheverell. 

The first object of tlie new ministry was the conclusion of peace 
with France. In this thej' were opposed by the Whigs and by 
Tus Torr of Nottingham, who, though a Tory, now 

noucy. acted with the opposition. As the price of Netting' 
ham’s aid, the Whigs agreed not to oppose the Occasional Con- 
formity Bill which the high Tories had long advocated. By tho 
Test and Corporation Acts no one could be a member of a corpora- 
tion, or hold a civil or military office under the crown, unless 
he had taken the Sacrament according to the English form. 
Many Nonconformists had no objection to do this once, and then 
attended their own chapels as usual. This practice was called 
Occasional Conformity. The Tory majority in Aime’s first House 
of Commons had three times passed a bill to prevent it, but on each 
occasion the bill was thrown out by the Whig majority in the Peers. 
It was now brought forward again, and passed both Houses without 
opposition in 1711. 

At the close of the year, as the Whigs and Nottingham had a 
majority in the House of Lords, Anne, by Harley’s advice, created 
creatsouoj twelve new Tory peers. This act smoothed the way 
new peers, fljg government to the conclusion of peace, hut 
the step naturally created great indignation among tlie Whig Peers, 
One of those, Lord Wharton, jestingly asked the new comets 
whether "they voted singly or through their foreman,” as though 
they had been a jury. 

Marlborough’s place as commander^in-chief was taken hy Ormond, 
but no further movements were attempted, and in 1713 tlie ’ 



Anne, 


v.'ar vna trusisht lo n wiiidiK-ion Iiy (!ic I’cjtce of Utrcciit, 
Thi-: jX'aoe « comiiromi^-c. 'Ilie Arolitlnko hnil j>mc»o{ 
k<.*com'j KtiijH'rtir in l!w{ liw would Din'rbt. 

liavc l.i'iin (•veil niuro dan^ervius (Inn (lint of I’ltilip. rhilip ot 
rmiicc, Oi'Tofuiv, wa* iiiido Kiii-^ of Spin; on Iho other Imiid, it 
^v^<l (hot the ertnvin of Frnw'e ami Kjmin i-hoHM never 

he united. Am-triv received tho Ketlicrkmls, so that their line o! 
fortn' '>e>t, wliieh wore lo he ))nttly p.arri! nned hy Itiitdi triKips, 
tni;4hl W a harrier heiwceti rranre niid Iloli.ami. 'J'o Au'dria nho 
Went MilaJi, X.nple'i, and Sardinia. Sicily wni; given to S.avoy. In 
Kiirope, ICngland kept Uihraltar and Itinon'a. In the Nerv World 
the Spanish colonie'i wore kept hy Spain, hut Kiiglaiid received the 
v.dunhle monopnly of the dave trade, and the right of (lending one 
nhip ft yr.ar to trade with the SpaiiMi colonic.*;. Kngland aho kept 
Acftilic (now called Nov.a .'tcotia) and the fcland of St. Christopher 
in tho We*-! Iniiica. Her right to Xewfoundland and to tho 
Itud«oii'» iSay territory was oIfo eccured. Lotiia agreed to ac- 
knowlcdgo tho I’rotc.stant micccssion. To the.so Icnns Auntrin and 
Holland gave their enn'ont. The treaty of Utrecht was thought 
at tho time not to he worthy of Kngland's acceptance, and vro 
hehaved hadly in not getting better terms for the Spaniards who 
had fought for Charles and for tho Austrians and Dutch. Notting- 
ham and tho Whigs did all they could to oppose it.s concln.sion, bat 
the votes of tlio new Tory majority carried tho day for tho court. 
On the whole tho advantages gained hy Knglaud itself wore very real. 

Having settled this imj)ortnnt matter, the Toiy leader had time 
to consider tho policy of tho future. Anne's death could not be- 
long dolavc'l, and it hccamo a question whctlicr they _ 

r. , . ThoquClrtlOH 

.should support tho fiicccsaion of Sophia, or try to ortbe 
bring hack the Pretender. Tlicre was very little on- •'’“'“‘“‘“a- 
tlmsiasm in tho country for citlicr claimant; so it was quite possible 
that a dotennined ministry might turn tho scale. It has never 
boon quite n.scertaincd what tho policy of the ministry was. The 
two leaders. Viscount Bolingbroke (formerly St. John) msscMiotui to 
and the Dari of O.vford (formerly Harley), woro not tuomiotrtty. 
agreed. Tlie latter was constitutionally timid and fond of com 
promise; the former was hold and enterprising. Possibly all Boling- 
broke wished, was to make a Tory government necessary to tho House 
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of Hanover. Wliatevcr was tlieir uUimafe intention, tiio ministry 
worked hanl to secure the ascendency of the Tories. They made 
Ormond warden of the Cinque Porta, which commanded the Bontli 
coast, and tliey dismissed many ofiicers who were known to be 
devoted to MarUiorous^h. Tlicse steps naturally roused the Hano- 
verian party, and a motion was made in Parliament to ask tlio 
electoral prince, Sophia’s grandson, who was aftenvards George H., 
to come over and represent his family in England. Bolingbroke 
then made a bold push to win the Torie,s by introducing fresh legis- 
lation against the Dissenters. This was the Schism Act, by which 
no one was allowed to keep a public or private school unless he was 
a member of the Church of England, and licensed by the hishop 
of the diocese. This iiitolerant measure was passed, in spite of the 
eloquent protest of thirtj--thrce peers ; but it vrrccked the ministry. 
By birth and education Oxford was a Nonconformist, and ho had 
no sympathy with such an action ; and Bolingbroke, finding him 
hesitate, had him dismissed from the office of Lord Treasurer. 

It now seemed as if Bolingbroke would have it aB his own way; 
hut within a few days Aimc became dangerously iD. In tliis crisis 
The Haao. Dukes of Shrewsbury, Argj'll, and Somerset acted 
veriflaeao- togetlier. Slirowsbuiy,whohodnBayoimgmancaBed 
cessioneecured. William of Orange, was, by their request, made 
Lord Treasurer. This move destroyed Bolingbroke's power, and 
secured the Protestant succession. Oxford had been dismissed on 
July 27 ; on the 29th Shrewsbury took office; on August 1 Anne 
died. The country was thus taken by surprise. If the Tories bad 
prepared any plans, they had had no time to put them into execu- 
tion ; and immediately the queen was dead, the "Whig lords, with 
Shrewsbury at their head, carried into effect the arrangements 
which had been prepared to secure the succession of the Protestant 
heir. Sophia herself had died two months before her cousin; so 
the successor was her son George, Elector of Hanover, who was 
proolaiined King of England as George I. 
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tBIEF WAFS, BATTLES, SIEGES, AND TREATIES OF 
THE STUART PERIOD. 


(Por Battles of the Civil War, sco p. 263.) 


Expedition to the Isle of Eh<5 

1627 

BiVtUo of Newbum 

1640 

First Trar with tlie Dutch 

1652-1654 

Jamaica taken from the Spaniards 

1655 

Battle of the Dimes 

1658 

Second Tvar with the Dutch 

1661-1667 

Treaty of Dover 

1670 

Third war with the Dutch 

1672-1674 

Battle of Sedgemoor 

1665 

ITar with the French 

1689-1697 

Battle of Killiecrankio 

1689 

Siege of Londondetrj' 

1689 

Battle of Beachy Head 

1690 

„ the Boyne 

1690 

„ Aughrim ... 

1691 

)i La Hogue 

1692 

1) Steenkerkc ... ... 

1692 

„ lainden 

1693 

Namur taken 

... 1695 

Peace of Ryswick 

1697 

War with the French 

1702-1713 

Battle of Blenheim ... 

1704 

Capture of Gibraltar 

1704 

Battle of BamilUes 

1706 

)) Oudenardo 

1708 

), Malplaqnet 

1709 

Treaty of Utrecht 

1713 
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CHIEF GENERAL EVENTS OP THE STUART PERIOD, 

Tlie Gunpowder Plot: 1605 

Execution of Sir IValter Raleigh ... ... ... ... 1618 

Tliirty Years’ "War begins in Germany 1618 

Impeachment revived ... ... ... 1621 

Petition of ISght 1628 

Meeting of the Short Parliament ... ... ... ... 1C40 

Meeting of the Long Parliament ... ... November 3, 1G40 

First Civil War begins 1642 

Second Civil War begins ... ... 1648 

Execution of Charles I. ... ... 1649 

Oliver Cromwell becomes Protector ... ... ... 1653 

Restoration of Charles n ... ... 1660 

Cabal Ministry 1G07-167P 

Exclusion Bill proposed ... ... ... ... ... 167G 

Habeas Corpus Act passed .. ... ... ... •• 1679 

Revolution ... . 1688 

National Debt established ... ... .. . 1693 

Bank of England founded -• .. - 1694 

Uclon of England and Scotland .. ... 1707 
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XIX.— THE KINGS OF FRANCE SINCE 1714. 


Louis XIII,, 
1G09-1C13. 


Xiouis XIV., 
1643-1715. 

Louis (dnnphm), 
<1. 1711. 


Philip, 

Duke of Orleana 
d. 1710, 

Philip (kegent). 


Louis, 

Duke of Burgandy, 
d. 1712. 

Louis XV., 

1715-1774. 

Louis (dauphin), 

, d. 17 6o. 


Philip, King of Spain, 
d. 1746. 

t 


inp (jcegei 
a, 1723, 


grcat-gtcat-giand- 
fnthcr of 


Ferdinand 
of Spain. 


Charles, 

King of Naples. 


\r 

Louis XVI., Louis 


1774-1793. 

! 

Louis XVII., 
never reigned, 
d. 1795. 


xivi: 


1815-1825. 


ILi Charles X, Iiouis Philipp^ 


1S25-1880, 

abdicated. 

Grandfntlicr 


1830-1848. 


I. 


of the Count Dako of Puke 
de Chambord, Orleans, d’A.umdle 
Tfbo died d. 1842. 
without children, | 

1884. Count de 
Paris, 
d. 1894. 


Philip, Duke of Orleans, 

XX.™ THE HOUSE OF STUART. 


James II., 

1CS5-1G88, dv 1701* 

James III. 

(the Old Pretender), 
d. 1765. 

I 


Charles Edward 
(the Young Pretender), 
di 1788, 


Hemy, Cardinal^ 

d. 1807. 



XXI.— THK HOUSE OF HANOVER. 


George I., 

1714-1727, 


Qoorge II., So^ia = 

1727-1760. 


: Frederick William, 
King of Prussia. 


Frederick, the Great. 


Frcdmack, = Angusta 


Prince of Wales, 

a. 1761, 


of Saxc-GotJm. 


William, 

Dote of Cumtelana, 
a. 1765. 


George III., = Sophia Charlotte 
17G0-1S20. j of Mecklenburg-Strelitz. 


George IV., = Caroline Ftcderick, 
1820-1830. of Dtfke of 

I Brunswick. York, 

Princess d. 1827. 

Charlotte, 
a. 1817. 


William IV., 

1830-1837. 


Edward, 
Duke of 
Kent, 

a. 1820. 


Victoria = Albert 
1887-1801. 1 of Sasc-Cobnrg, 

a. 1861. 


Princess = Crown Edwaxd VII. Duke of Duke of Leopold, 
Royal Prince of 1501-1910, Edinburgh, Connaught, d. 1884, 
(Empress Prussia 1 d, 1900, 

Frederick) (Frederick 
d. 1901. III.) 


1 


I 


Albert Victor George V. = Princess Princess Princess Sfaud, 


Edward, Duke 
of Clarence, 
d. 1892. 

1910- 

Victoria Louise, 

Mniy (May) Bncliess 
ofTeck. of Fife, 

Victoria. 

Queen of 
Korway, 

Edward, 
Prince of 
Wales. 

Albert 

Proderick, 

. 1 

Victoria 
Alexandra 
Alice Mary, 

„ 1 
Henry. 

George, 

Joim. 





CHAPTEB I. 


GhOROK L, 1714-1727 (13 years). 

Bom 1G60 ; married, 1G82, Sophia of Brun-wick. 

Characters af the Iteign . — Viscount To-nnshend 5 Sit Ilohcrt'Walpolo ; 

I'iarl Stanhope ; Sunderland ; the Karl ot Jtnr ; the Bute of Argj’U ; 

Forster ; Aislahie ; IlolinubroVc ; Atterhury ; I/>rd Carteret ; Joseph 

Addison ; Dean Swift ; I’liUency, 

Chtef Contemporary SorertignI, 

France. Sweden. Spain. 

Louis XIV., d. nifi. Charles XIl., d. 1718 Philip V., d. 1746. 

Louis X^''., d. 1774. 

Tim. the arrival of the new king, the government was carried on 
by the seven great officers of State, and eighteen “ Lord.s Justice.s.” 
oharectcriBtics September, George himself arrived in England. 

orGeoreoi. The ncw king had many excellent qualities. lie was 
diligent and busino.ss-like, kind to his friends and forgiving towards 
his enemies, and he was tmivetsally regretted by the inhabitants oi 
JSanover. But he was not likely to be a vciy popular king, for his 
merits made little show, while his failings were easily seen. He 
was fifty-four years of age, and therefore not likely to exchange tlio 
habits of Germany for those of England ; and he was not able to 
speak English. As was also natural, he cared more for his old 
subjects than ho did for his new ones. But, when this has been 
said, the worst has been told; and George had one great merit 
which in the eyes of Englishmen ought to outweigh all defects. 
He thorougldy trusted his ministers, and though he often wished 
to have his own way in Hanover, he allowed them to do what they 
thought best in England. Such a king was exactly what England 
wanted; for, under George’s unostentatious rule, the system of party 
government which we have seen growing up during the last two 
reigns took root and became a recognised principle of the English 
constitution. 
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Unlike WiUiam and Mavlborougli, Geoirge made no attempt to 
fonn a mixed ministry, but at once gave bis confidence to the 
Whigs; and Townshend, Stanhope, and Walpole mBWhiB 
became the leaders of a new administration. Towns- niinistry. 
bend was a conscientious but not a brilliant statesman, who had 
good business qualities, and had distinguished himself as a negotiator. 
Stanhope had been chiefly known as a general in Spain, where he 
had been most popular. It is related that he always said “ Come 
on,” and not “ Go on,” to his men. At home he had taken a 
leading part in the prosecution of Sacheverell. Walpole had dis- 
tinguished himself as Secretary at War, and his prosecution in 1711 
had raised him into the front rank among the Whig leaders. 

The question at once arose. What was to be done with the leaders 
of the late ministry, who were accused by the Whigs of having 
sacrificed English interests by the treaty of Utrecht, , , 

, ,, . . , •' , „ ^ J Action ofthe 

and of having intrigued tp restore tiie Pretender ? It. na-wminiatir 
was determined to impeach tlicm ; but Bolingbroke tenS^or wie 
and Ormond fled to France, and Oxford alone was 
arrested and committed to tlie Tower. Bolingbroke and Ormond 
were attainted in their absence. The elections which took place 
on the accession of George had been the scenes of such riots 
and disorders that a Biot Act was passed by wliich 
the magistrates were empowered to employ soldieis 
to break up any mob of more than twelve persons who refused 
to disperse when ordered to do so in the king’s name. This Act 
still remains in force. 

The riots were only symptoms of the prevalence of a very 
dangerous feeling. There is no doubt that Jacobitism, as adherence 
to the cause of the Stuarts was called, was very 
widespread, though in England no insurrection had reeitaeintno 
the slightest chance which was not backed by a “wtry. 
regular army. In Scotland, dissatisfaction with the Union, joined 
to the usual antagonism of the Highland clans to constituted 
authority, were tliought likely to make a successful revolt pos- 
sible, and m 1715 tlie Earl of Mar in Scotland, lEsnrreotioos 
and in England, Forster, member for Horthumber- tamo North, 
land, and tlie Earl of Dorwentwater attempted an insurrection. 
In Scotland, as usual, the government were able to depend on the 
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followers of Argyll, wHle the discontent of the Lowlanders was 
not sufficiently strong to overcome their usual suspicion of the 
Highland clans. Consequenth’ Argyll was able to bar the road 
from Perth to Stirhug, and so to confine tlie Scottish insurrection 
to the Highlands. Only a small detachment was sent by Mar to 
join tlie English insurgents. Both insurrections failed. Mar 

Battle of fought a doubtful battle with Argyll at Sherriffinuir, 
shetTiffmuir. gjjd (,{■ Argyll Still held the road 

to Stirhng, so the real advantage lay with him. The same da}^ the 
English insurgents were forced to surrender at Preston. After the 
battle of Sherriffmnir, the Pretender himself came over; hnt he 
brought neither troops nor personal ability to the aid of his followers, 
and, after a very short stay, he and Mar deserted their army and 
made the best of their way to France. For their share in the 
insurrection, Derwentwater and a few others were eyeented ; Forster 
escaped from prison. 

The miserable failure of these insurrections showed clearly that 
no rising was likely to be successful which was not aided by a 

Oeorse’B foreign force. Such an army might be supplied by 
foteiBnpoucy. Ppauce, Spain, or Sweden, and the foreign policy of 
George’s ministers was chiefly directed to prevent such aid being 
^ven to the Jacobite party. France became much more friendly 
after the death of Louis XIV., which happened in 1715, while 
tlie rebellion was going on. His successor was his great-grand- 
son, Louis XV., a little boy in delicate health, who was under the 
regency of his cousin, the Duke of Orleans. The next heir to 
the throne was Philip of Spain, but his succession was barred by tlie 
treaty of Utrecht, and Orleans, who hoped to he king liimself, was 
therefore ready to join England in support of the treaty. There 
was nothing, therefore, to fear from France. Spain was more 
dangerous, for the Spanish minister, Alberoni, was an able and 
ambitious man, who was anxious to regain for Spain some of 
the dominions she had lost at the treaty of Utrecht. Spain’s 
policy was therefore dangerous to both France and Austria, and 
England and Holland joined with them to form, in 1718, a 
tub atiadrupis quadruple alliance for tlie maintenance of tho treaty 
tTBaty. gj- xjtjeQiit. Against this combination Spain was 
powerless. Open war had never been declared, but Admiral Byng 
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had in 1718 destroyed tlio Spanish fleet, Tvhich was tiireatening 
Sicily, off Cape Passaro, and the next year the Spaniards landed 
a small force at Glenshiel, in tlie Highlands, which was defeated 
widiout difficulty. The hostility of Sweden was due to the pur- 
chase hy Hanower, from the King of Denmark, of the districts 
of Bremen and Verden, near the month of the Elbe, wliich had 
formerly belonged to Sweden. This enraged the n’ariike Charles 
Xn., King of Sweden, against George, and he seriously thought 
of helping the Jacobites by landing an army in Scotland ; but in 
1718 he was killed during an invasion of Norway, so this danger 
passed away. 

At home the chief measure of the government had been the 
passing of the Septeimial Act. By the Act of 1694, Parliament 
was necessarily dissolved after it had sat three years. ^1,0 Beptenniai 
This would have caused a general election in 1717, 
at the moment when the country had'just been agitatedby rebellion. 
To avoid this danger, an act was passed prolonging the duration ot 
Parliament to seven years, but not longer. This was intended to 
be a temporary measure, but it has never been repealed. It was 
wittily said at the time that a triennial Parliament passed its first 
year in trying election petitions, its second in discussing measures, 
and its third in awaiting dissolution. The Septennial Act made the 
policy of Parliament less fluctuating. It also helped the Whigs to 
consolidate their power during the longer interval between one 
general election and another. Its chief effects at present are to 
give security against violent changes of policy, to secure time for 
the party passions which a general election kindles to subside, and 
to give greater independence to the members than they would have 
if elections were more frequent. 

In 1717 the Whig triumvirate broke up. Differences of opinion 
arose between Townshend and Stanhope. The latter was the 
favourite of the king, as he supported George’s Hano- „ ^ 

° BreaJcupottns 

verian policy, which was the cause of our tronhle "Wiiietriimi- 

with Sweden. Tliiswas opposed b 3 ’Towiishend, who, vinite, 
in 1716, ceased to be Secretary of State, and became Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland ; and next year Townshend and Walpole resigned 
altogether. With them retired Pulteney, an admirable speaker, 
wbo was a great friend of W^alpole. Stanhope then became leading 
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minister, 171111 Sunderland and Addison, -wliose pen liad done good 
service for the Whigs, as Secretaries of State. 

Stanhope ivas an ahle and broad-minded minister. He held 
the old Whig dislike of religions disabilities, and in 1718 he per- 
Kepeaioftiie suaded Parliament to repeal the Occasional Con- 
confonS™'ana Anility and Schism Acts. He ivould have liked, had 
scWBm Acts he been ahle, to have relieved the Boman Catholics 
from some of their disabilities ; but even a Whig House of Commons 
ivas so easily roused by the cty of “ The Church is in danger," that 
this enlightened statesman had to deny himself the honour which 
such a measure would have conferred upon him. 

In opposition, Walpole so far forgot his mdg principles as to 
oppose the repeal of the Occasional Conformity and Schism Acts ; 
ThePcaraee he was better justified in resisting the passage of 
Simderland’s Peerage Bill. The object of this bill was 
twofold. It was intended, in the first place, to prevent the 
Hanoverian kings from giving peerages to foreigners ; in the second, 
to make it impossible to create a batch of new peers, in order to 
override the majority of the House of Lords, as Harley had done in 
Anne’s reign. The bill provided that ohly six more peerages, 
beyond tho then number of one hundred and seventy-eight, might be 
created. E.xtinct peerages were, liowever, to be filled ixp, and, to 
ensure freguent vacancies, the new peerages were to be confined 
to heirs-male. The bill passed the iords readily, enough, but when 
it reached the Commons it was stoutly opposed by Walpole. The 
chief objections to it were, that it made a new restriction upon the 
prerogative of the crown, and that it removed any chance of bring- 
ing the peers into agreement with the popular house. Walpole, 
however, dealt with the matter by asking the Commons how they 
could pass a hill to prevent themselves and their descendants from 
being made peers. Tliis argument carried tlie day, and the hfil was 
thrown out. Had it been passed the nde of the WTiig oligarchy, 
who were then in power, could have been made perpetual, and 
nothing short of a revolution could linve broken down the opposi- 
tion of the House of Lords if it set itself in resolute opposition to 
the House of Commons. 

Tho same year that saw the rejection of the Peerage Bill witnessed 
tho rise of the South Sea Scheme. The scheme took its origin 
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from the success of the South Sea Company. This company had 
been founded in 1711 by an Act of Parliament, one south sea 
which gave to it the exclusive right of trading in the scheme. 
Pacific Ocean, and along the east coast of America, from the 
Orinoco to Cape Ilom. B 3 ' the treaty of Utrecht the monopoly of 
the slave trade had been secured for England, and also permission 
to send one ship a year to the Spanish colonies. The company, 
therefore, had flourished, and was desirous of extending its business. 
At that time evei^' one was verj' anxious about the National Debt, 
which was not onlj* largo in amount, but had been borrowed, when 
the security of government was bad, at a vciy high rate of interest. 
Accordingh’, the company said in effect to the government, “If 
wo can get the fundholders to take shares in our company, in 
exchange for the shares tliey now hold in tlie National Debt, we- 
sliall tlien become j'our sole creditor, and shall he willing to be- 
content 3vit]i only fivo per cent- interest from you, and the share- 
holders shall have the advantage of tlie difference between the' 
interest they no3v receive from you, and the dividend wo hope to< 
declare. Moieover, the having a regular income will be so useful- 
to us, that we will give you a bonus of seven and a half millions, 
which you can use at once in paying off some of your liabilities." 

The scheme was thought so Yikely to henefit tiie company that, 
the Bank of England brought forward a similar project; hut it 
was outbidden by its rival, and Parliament gave its 
sanction to the original proposal. The important eanctioMtha 
question was whether the holders of the National Debt 
would exchange their stock forsbarcs in the companj'. It was soOU' 
answered in the affirmative, and so eager was everyhody to hold, 
shares in a companj- which had such a brilliant future, that the vahie 
of shares immediately began to rise. Nowadays any one who has 
savings can readily buv a little three per cent. Government Stock, or. 
take a few shares in a railway or other company; hut in those days 
investment was not easj', the wealth of the coimtry was increasing, 
so hundreds of persons flocked to buy South Sea stock, and a 
£100 share rose to be worth £1000. It was plain that, if five 
per cent, was the usual rate of interest, the company must make* 
at least fifty percent, for this price to pay; and, of course, thie.. 
was most unlikely. 
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Tiie rage, however, for Bpeculation was so great that other 
companies came into the field. Some were Eensible, and some 
nival absurd. Onewas“formsmingmastcrsandmistresses 

Bchemea. agauist losses caused hy the carelessness of servants,” 
another “for a wheel for perpetual motion,” and a third “for 
carrying on an undertaking of great advantage, but nobody to know 
what it is.” The South Sea Company prosecuted some of the 
projectors of these absurd swindles, and their action opened the 
eyes of the nation to the recklessness of their own speculation. 
The shares immediately fell ; every one wished to sell, and no one 
was willing to buy, and the shares dropped to £135 apiece. There 
they stayed, which showed that the company was perfectly solvent, 
for £35 was a very good premium ; hnt those who had given more 
lost their money. Terrible min ensued, and men and women of 
every class suffered, while a few who had sold out in time made 
vast sums. Among these was Walpole. That minister had opposed 
the bill, but as he had opposed everything else that Stanhope 
brought forward, his word had not had much weight. His opposi- 
tion, however, now stood him in good stead, and he was eagerly 
called on to save the country. A cry was raised against the 
directois of the company, and an investigation tlemanded. Then 
it was found that bribes had been given to many persons about the 
court and to some members of Parliament to secure the passing of 
the biU. Stanhope himself was innocent, hnt in defending himself 
against the charge of cormption be burst a blood-vessel, and died 
suddenly. Sunderland bad to resign, and Aislabie, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, was expelled from the House. The haigain between 
government and the company was quashed, and after a time 
trade settled down, and public credit was restored. 

Walpole nowhecame first Lord of the Treasury and Prime Minister 
of England. He is the first to whom this title isusually given. As 
Titio otPriae ''ve have seen, atvarions times different ministers have 
held the chief -place. Hnaer the Kormans and early 
Plantagenets it was the Justiciar; under the later Plantagenets, 
Tudors, and early Stuarts, it was tlie Chancellor. Qarendon had 
been the last great Chancellor, and the leader had of late been the 
Lord Treasurer. It had, however, often been tlie custom not to 
- appoint a Lord Treasurer, but to place the treasury under the 
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management of a board, tho members of 'wbicb ■ercre called Lords 
of the Treasury, and the chairman n-as called the First Lord. In a 
similar rva)' rvo now have a First Lord of tlie Admiralty. Since 
the ministers had been chosen from one political part}’, they had 
begun to act together much more than before, and this had given 
them tho name of tho Slinistry; the leader of which was called 
tho Premier, or Prime Slinister. This title is not to be found in 
English law; it is merely a title of courtesy. Tho Premier need 
not necessarily be tho Fimt Lord of tlie Treasury. In Lord Salis- 
bur}’’s ministry in 1885, and again in 1887 and in 1895, he held 
the post of Seoretat}’ of State for Foreign Atfairs. 

Walpole became Prime Minister in March, 1721. His chief 
colleagues were Townshond, Pulteney,and Carteret; of these Towns- 
hend and Pulteney have been noticed before. Carteret souert 
was a peer and a most brilliant speaker ; he also had 'Warpoie. 
the advantage of knowing German, which gave him great influence 
with the king. Happily for Walpole, all his great rivals about this 
time left tho political sta^e. Stanhope was dead; Sunderland 
had already resigned office, and died in 1722 ; Aislabie had been 
expelled. There were no great statesmen who were not at this 
time his friends. Walpole himself was a most remarkable man. 
He was a thorough Englishman, plain-spoken and good-natured, a 
hard worker but a lover of sport, with a capital knowledge of 
human nature and of the art of manning men; he knew what 
he wanted to get and how to get it, and if he formd that in- 
superable difficulties lay in his way, ho was willing to turn back 
and to wait for a more convenient season. His great fault was 
tliat, like many otlier able men, he was too fond of keeping power 
in his own hands, and his jealousy of the interference of other 
men led to a series of quarrels with all the ablest members of tho 
Whig party. Abroad, Walpole advocated peace as the best security 
against Jacobite intrigue; at home, he was in favour of such 
moderate reforms ns were not likely to provoke much opposition. 
He had no liking for heroic measures, and always went on the 
principle of letting well alone. 

The need for this caution was very soon shown by the revelation 
of a Jacobite conspiracy. The friends of the Pretender had been 
much eluted by the birth of a grandson of James H., who was 
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ftftem'ards the unfortunate leader of tlie rehellion of '45; they nlso 
Jscobite believed that Geoigo ivas tired of liis neu' power, 
conrotraey. (j,p Pr^j^ndcr went so far ns to write to the king, 
and ofTered to secure him tlie title of King of Hanover if ho would 
retire in his favour; it was also believed tliat the country was 
irritated by the South Sea Scheme. These hopes, which wore 
quite ^li^U'ading, enconmged the .lacohites to fresh elTorts ; hut the 
government was soon nwnro of what was going on. Tfieir chief 
agent. Attorbuty, Bishop of Rochester, was arrested and tried I’cforo 
the House of Lord.s. Hia gtiilt was proved, and ho was sent info 
banishment. This blow cnished the Jacobites for a time, and 
Walpole felt safe enough to allow Bolinghrokc to come back; but 
his attainder was not reversed, so tbo great Tory was never again 
able to sit in the House of I.K>Tds. 

In 1724 the first quarrel between Walpole and his colloague.s took 
place This time Carteret was Walpole’s op)>m)ci)t. The king 
Quarrel *o<'k Walpole ‘s side, and Carteret had to accept the 
■Wf-i^iVand Ixird-I.icufctiant of Ireland, ju<t as To wti'-hend 

hn coiif aRTjt*. iiftd done eight years before. TJie Ibike of Xe.w- 
castle and his brother. Henry Pelham, then joined WalpoJo. 

On rc.schiug Ireland Carteret found almndanee of work. \\ 0 saw 
that by Poynings' law no bill could be intro iuced into the Iridi 
fitnwof Parliament which had not lir-t pas’-ed the Unglish 
irriAua, council. Tliis deprived the Irish Parliament of all 
power of independent logi«lfitjo 7 ); and in 1715 the Brithh Parlia- 
ment passed a statute by which the BritWi P.arii.ament was nllewed 
to pass kws biuding on Ireland. This took aavay even tbejiembl.anre of 
independence, and naturally made the Irish ven' je.aloua of htiglMt 
jnletfcreuce. Acetitdiiiglv. when Walpole, in 1722, gniuted a patent 
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ivlien Carteret arrived ho found all Ireland in a blaze. True, horv- 
evor, to his usual policy, Walpole, -when ho found the Drapier 
opposition to bo serious, -withdrew his scheme, and Letters. 
Ireland again settled down into gloomy quiescence. In 1727 the 
franchise rvas taken away from all Catholics, so tliat Protestants 
nlono could either vote at elections or sit as members of the Irish 
Parliament. Consequently the Dublin Parliament only represented 
one-sixth of the population of Ireland. 

In 1725 Walpole quarrelled -with Pulteney, anotlier of his 
colleagues. Pulteney, who had been a great friend of Walpole, 
was not prepared to efface himself, and ho bad no Pnitraer tma 
sooner left office than be began to organize an opposi- 
tion to the minister. Hitherto there had been no opposiuon. 
organized opposition in the House ; but Pulteney set himself to 
revive the old country party -which had opposed the court under 
Charles H. In those days the court party had been Tories ; they 
were now Whigs ; but this made little difference. There was still 
great jealousy of the power of the court, and of this Pulteney took 
advantage. His great ally was Bolingbroke, who saw that he 
could never regain his lost power so long as Walpole was at 
the helm ; and these two able men steadily set themselves to form 
an opposition to the government, both in the House and in the 
country. In Parliament Pulteney gathered round himself the dis- 
contented Whigs, who tliought they had been ill med by Walpole, 
and acted more or less in concert -with the Tories. Bolingbroke 
strove to excite the country by attacking ministers in the Craftsman. 
This paper, which was published daily, was the first 
regular opposition newspaper. It attacked Walpole "oraftsmap.” 
impartially, whatever he did. If Walpole advocated peace, it 
said that he was bent on sacrificing the interests of his country ; 
if he remonstrated -with foreign powers, it declared that he was 
dragging the country into war. Everything that ingenuity could 
suggest was made use of against ministers, and soon the countij' 
party , who called themselves Patriots, attained formidable dimensions. 

The centre of the opposition was the court of the Prince of 
Wales. It was one of the peculiarities of the early ^ 
Hanoverian sovereigns that they always quarrelled ot-Woiea 
•vfith their heirs. This was not creditable to the 
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ro)'al fainily, but it -was a good thing for the countTy. Had father 
and eon been united, any one rrho rras discontented with the govem- 
ment of the fatlier would natural^ hare gone over to the Pretender. 
Ab it was, he merely allied himself with the Prince of Wales, so 
that the rivalry between the two centres of Hanoverian influence 
was a positive advantage. Pulteney and Bolingbroke flattered the 
Death of Prince, and hoped that when he came to the thfone 
Georee r. Walpole would be dismissed. ^VTrilst these intrigues 
were going on, George died suddenly in Hanover, in 1727. 
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CHAPTER n. 


George n., 1727-1760 (33 years). 

Bom 1683', married, 1705, Caroline of Anspach. 

Chief Characters of the Beign. — Qaeen Caroline ; IValpole ; BoKngbroke ; 
Pnlteney; Carteret; John and Charles Wesley; Portcons ; Wil- 
mington ; Henry Pelham ; William, Duke of Cnmberland ; Anson ; 
Prince Charles Edward ; Cope ; Henry Fox ; William Pitt, after- 
wards Earl of Chatham; Pelham, Duke of Jsewcastle; Dnpleix;. 
Clive ; Admiral Byng ; the Duke of Devonshire ; Kodnoy ; Wolfe. 

'The new king, George II. , was wholly under the influence of his ^ 
wife, Caroline of Anspaeh. This remarkable woman, had as great 
_ „ ascendency over her husband ns the Duchess of 

eweon Marlborough had over Queen Anne; but, as sue 

oaroUna, more tact in exercising it, she kept it till her 

death, and during the first ten years of the reign, Caroline, much 
more than her husband, was the real head of the government. In 
accordance with his sentiments ns Prince of Wales, George’s first 
act was to dismiss Walpole, and to ask Sir Spencer Compton, 
Speaker of the House of Commons, to take his place. Sir Spencer, 
however, was so incompetent, that he actually asked W’’alpole to 
help him in writing the king’s speech. Caroline, who was Walpole’s 

, friend, at once pointed out to the king the absurdity of 

retained this. George was convinced by her arguments, ana 

In cower. Walpolo himself promised to propose a large 

addition to the king's annual income, or civil list, the old minister 
was restored to his place, and the opposition were disappointed. 
They did not, however, relax their efforts, hut did all they could to 
harass the minister and to win new recruits for their own party. 

Meanwhile Walpole steadfly carried out his old policy both at 
home and abroad. Spain was still hostile to the treaty of Utrecht, 
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anil in 1720 slic intlnccd An^tria, wliich tvns jcalons of Ilaiiovcrian 
infiiicnco in Germany, to join her. This movement waieoii)'* 
was me* liynn alliance made at TInnover hehvccn i»i<cy»e««d. 
Enqlaml, Franco, and Pni'-'da. M’nr endued ; but Walpole confined 
England’s operations !.trielly to the defensive, and, an attack of 
the Spaniards upon Gibraltar havin" failed, pence avns concluded at 
Seville in 172f). At home, Walpole was not -svilling niupoucy 
to excite a distnrlmnce by doinj; mueh for the Kon- at home, 

conformists, ns ho fenicd that to do so would otdy throw the Church 
into the nnns of the opposition; hut ho heynn the practice of 
passing an annual liill or Indemnity for those ulio Jwd broken (ho 
Test and Corjioration Acts. This was not a very satisfactory 
way of dealing with the question, bnt it .sen’cd Walpole's puqioso 
for tlio time. 

In 1730 Lord Townshend left the ministry, lie was Walpole’s 
Prothcr'in-law, and had been his firm friend ; but Walpole’s over- 
bearing conduct, and his practice of making the House i,onl 

of Lords reject any hills which ho did not feci strong 
enough to resist in the Commons, alicnatc<l To\vn5- nuajirtry. 
bend, and he retired after an open quarrel, and left Walpole 
supreme. To^vnshond (lid not go into opposition, but withdrew to 
the country, where ho devoted himself chiefly to ngri- jy, ^ 
(udtnre, in which ho did great service hy cncou- mceonntrr. 
raging the growth of turnips, a useful vcgetnhle, which can ho grown 
while the soil is recovering after the exhaustion caused hy the 
growth of a crop of wheat, without interfering wiUi the process of 
Tccoverj’. Before Townshend’a time sucli fields were allowed to 
lie fallow for a year, so that the introduction of the tuniip was a 
real gain to tlio country. 

The first success of the opposition was gained in 1733. In that 
year Walpole brought forward his celebrated oxciso scheme, by 
which ho proposed to substitute -a very small duty waipoio'a 
and an excise levied at the shops where they were scheme, 
sold, for tho large customs duties hitherto levied at the ports on wino 
and tobacco. By this plan smuggling would he checked, because the 
reduction of the customs duly wonld make it not worth while to run 
tho risk of detection ; and also the public would have to pay a less 
price for their wino, because tho cost of articles wonld bo incTcased 
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only by the exact sum levied at the shop ’by government, instead of 
there being added to it the interest on the tax levied at the port. It 
■was also believed that the system would encourage importation. The 
scheme, ho'wever, -was ■violently denounced by the opposition, first 
on the ground that an Englishman’s house is his castle, and that 
liberty would be destroyed if excise oificers might at any time cail 
to inspect a man's goods ; secondl}', on the ground that Walpole’s 
real object ■was to create an army of excisemen, who by their votes 
would turn every election in favour of the government candidate. 
By these arguments Pulteney and Bolinghroke roused the passions 
of the mob, and Walpole, though he could probably have carried 
it through Parliament, thought it better to withdraw the hill. The 
changes, hower’er, were introduced gradually -without comment, 
though the fact that fifty years later it was found that seventy 
elections depended on the votes of excisemen, sho-ws that the 
second argument had not been -withont foundation. 

In 1736 all Scotland was agitated by the Porteous riots. These 
riots, which were of little political significance, arose out of an order 
The Porteous by one Captain Porteous to fire upon the mob, 

riota- at the execution in Edinburgh of a certain smuggler, 
who had enlisted their sj-mpathy by a brave and successM attempt 
to secure the escape of one of his fellows. For this Porteous was 
condemned to die, but -was reprieved by the government ; and the 
mob, angry at this, broke open the gaol, and hanged him on a 
barber’s pole. For this disturbance the ma^strates of Edinhmgh 
■n^ere reprimanded, and the city -was fined £2000. These events 
form the groundwork of Sir Walter Scott’s novel, “ The Heart of 
Midlothian.” 

The most important event of the early years of George H. was 
the rise of the Methodists. MTien this king ascended the tlirone, 
Eisa oftho ®bief Honoonformist bodies in England were the 
Methodists. Independents, the Preshiderians, the Baptists, and the 
Society of Friends. The members of the Clutrch of England were 
much more numerous than those who belonged to these bodies; but 
the condition of the Church -was far from B.atisfaotoiy. Tliis was in 
part due to the alienation which existed between tbe lower clergy, 
who were for the most part Tories, and tlie bishops, who since the 
accession of Geoigo I. had been invariably appointed from the 
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Whi^. Anotlxer cause ms tlie silencing of Convocation, vrMcli, 
except under tlie commonrvealtli, had since the time of Edward I. 
always sat at tlie same time as Parliament. After the Restoration, 
however, Convocation had ceased to vote the taxes of the clergy, 
and after 1718, when its meetings from the violence of party 
feeling had become n trouble to the government, it had not been 
allowed to transact business. Moreover, since the reign of Anne 
the cause of the Church had been made a mere party cry, and tlie 
clergy, not wholly tlirough their own fault, had become partisans. 
Accordingly there was very little life in the Church, and conse- 
quently religion was falling into decay, both in the country and at 
tlie universities. It was under these circumstances that in 1730 a 
little hnot of Oxford men formed themselves into a society which 
aimed at Ih-ing a systematic religions life. The heads of this 
society were two brothers, John and Charles Wesley, and they were 
soon joined by George MTiitficld. From tlie regularity of their 
lives they were called by their fellows “ Methodists,” and the name 
is still used and honoured by their followers. In 1 739 they removed 
the head-quarters of their society to London, and numbers soon 
joined them, wliich before Wesley’s death in 1791 amounted to 
many thousands. At first they regarded themselves as membeis 
of the Church of England, hut when the clergy refused to allow 
them to preach in their churches, they began to hold meetings of 
their own, sometimes in the open air, sometimes in hams, after- 
wards in chapels of their own, and so by degrees they drifted 
away from tlie Church. Four yeiirs after Wesley’s death their 
preachers began to administer the sacraments, and then they became 
a nonconformist bodj'. The rise of the Methodists was a good thing 
for religion, as tlieir example acted npon the Church, and made 
the cleigy more energetic and sincere than they had been before 
its occurrence. 

The beginning of Wesley's work, however, attracted little notice, 
for all eyes were turned upon the great contest which was going on 
between Walpole and the opposition. Pnlteney and Contest 
his friends had been making way both in Parliament 
and in the country ; hut Walpole’s position was very tae oppoBiuou. 
strong. In those days, when a great many of the boroughs were 
very small indeed, the chief influence at the elections was in the 
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hands of a few men, and the comxption of many boronghs Tvas so 
great that seats could be bought and sold. Walpole took full 
advantage of this to get his friends elected, and when they had 
taken their seats he secured their allegiance by bribery and 
patronage. At that tune neither the division lists of tlie House nor 
the speeches of the members were reported, so that few knew 
wliich side meraliers took. Under these circumstances corruption 
was certam, and Walpole reduced it to a regular system. 

The tir«t great shock to Walpole’s power was the death of Queen 
Caroime, in 1737. Tlie king, however, remained true to him, but 

Walpole’s "the Prince of Wales had united himself to the 
power shaken, opposition, and since the retirement of Bolingbroke, 
who left England in 1734, had been tlie nominal head of the 
country party. A more serious danger to Walpole’s power tlian the 
mere party attacks of the opposition was, however, arising. This was 
the grorvtli of a hostile feeling between England and Spain. This 


Kostuity enmity arose out of the colonial policy of the two 
ofEngiand countries. As we saw, Spain had, by the treaty of 

and Spain. tt i • ^ t* t « . ^ /» 

Utrecht, given the Enghsh the privilege of sending 
one ship a year to trade with the Spanish colonies. This right had 
been abused by the English, who had sent out, beside the single 
ship, a number of tenders, who, keeping out of sight of land, replen- 
ished the trading vessel with fresh goods. The English colonies, too, 
were always trying to set up a contraband trade with those of 
Spain, and the Spaniards tried to stop this by searching English 
vessels for smuggled goods. This naturally led to quarrels, in one 
of which a certain Englishman, named Jenkins, had his ear cut oft 
by a Spanish sailor. Jenkins brought his severed ear home, and 
used to carry it about wrapped in cotton wool. When asked what 
his feelings were when in the hands of the Spaniards, he replied, 
“ I commended my soul to God and my cause to my country.” The 
opposition, of course, made the most of this, and accused Walpole 
of neglecting the interests of the country. 

Walpole, however, had no mind to go to war. He feared tliat 
war with Spain would soon develop into war with France, and 
■War -Witt that, he was a-ware, would mean the renewal of the 

Spain. Jacobite intrigue. The opposition, however, had the 
country and theking on its side, and Walpole, rather than lose office. 
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allo’^cd ' bimself to be forced into declaring tvar against Spain. 
"Wnien lie heard the hells ringing for joj* for this, he esclainied, 
“ They are ringing their hells now, hut soon they will ho wringing 
their hands.’’ At first the war was pretty Bnccessfol, and Admiral 
Vernon captured Porto Bello ; hut an attack upon Carthagena failed, 
and the eountry soon became disenchanted. Of this the opposition 
took full benefit. They were now led by Pulteney and Sandys in 
the Commons, and by Carteret in the Lords, and they attacked 
Walpole without ceasing. To answer them, Walpole was ohhged to 
rely mainly on himself. He had quarrelled witli all 
his old friends, and most of the j’oung men, such as 
Pitt, who was afterwards so famous, had attached themselves to the 
opposition. Still he did not despair, and in 1741 motions which 
were brought forward by Carteret and Sandys in their respective 
houses were thrown out by large majorities. The next year, 
however, a general election took place, and when Walpole found 
himself defeated by a.majority of sixteen in a question which arose 
out of the Chippenham election, he resigned all his offices and 
retired to the House of Lords as Earl of Orford. 

The fall of W.alpole was not followed by a complete change of 
roinktiy. His own place was taken by Lord Wilmington, whom 
we have already known as Sir Spencer Compton. chauBea in tue 
Carteret, however, was the moving spirit in tlie new inimstry. 
administration. Pultene}' did not take office, but went to tire House 
of Lords as Earl of Batli, and so lost much of his power. The 
Duke of Newcastle and his brother Pelham still kept tlieir places. 
In this form the ministry remained fora year: when, on Wilmington’s 
death, Henry Pelham became Prime Minister. Pelham was recom- 
mended to George by Walpole, who still retained much influence. 
Carteret’s influence steadily declined, and in 1744 he left the govern- 
ment altogether, soon after succeeding to the title of The “hroad- 
Earl Granville. Pelham then formed the administra- 
tion known as the “broad-bottomed,” because it 
included men who represented every section of the Whig party. 

At home Walpole’s retirement made little change ; but, abroad, 
the new government threw themselves vigorously into 
the war. Carteret was favourable to George’s wish Of tHe new ^ 

to increase the influence of Hanover in Germany, 
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find he, therefore, joined in a •svar which was being waged between 
Maria Theresa of Austria and the Elector of Bararia. Tlie Emperor 
Charles YI. had died in 1740, leaving his dominions to his daugh- 
ter, Maria Theresa. She was at once attacked by Ercderick of 
Prussia, and afterwards by Bavaria and France. England alone 
among the great powers took her side. The ministry took into 
pay a large body of Hanoverians and Hessians, and these, with 
some English troops, were put imder the command of the Earl of 
Stair; they were soon joined by George himself, and his second 
son, William, Duke of Cumberland ; while the French forces were 
led by the Marshal Koahles, who had with him Iris nephew, the 
Duke of Grammont. 

Tire first fighting of importance took place in the valley of the 
Main, in 1743. The allied forces were marching from Aschaffen- 
Battie ot to Hanau, when Hoailles secretly sent forward 

Detttoeen. ^ pg jy (,{■ tjoops imdcT his nephew, who crossed the 
river and seized the defile of Dettingen, tlrrough which the English 
had to pass. Fortunately’ Grammont's e.agemess led him to attack 
the English before his uncle had time to support Mm, and con- 
sequently he suffered a terrible defeat at the hands of the allies, 
who, led hy George in person, drove Grammont's men across the 
river at the point of the bayonet. This was the last battle in which 
an English king was present. This victory gave considerable credit 
Keturnof government, which was increased by the for- 

commodore tunate return of Commodore Anson, who had been 
despatciicd against the Spaniards in 1740. After 
taldi^ many prizes, both on the coast of South America and the 
PMhppme Islands, he sailed home by the Cape of Good Hope, 
bringing thirty waggons’ load of treasure wortli £1,250,000. 

The nest year, 1745, however, was not so fortimate. Toumay, 
one of the Hetherknd towns, which, in accordance with the harrier 
Batueot treaty, was garrisoned by Dutch troops, was being 
Bontenoy. besieged hy the French under Marshal Saxe, when 
a mixed army of British, Hanoverians, Hessians, and Dutch, 
advanced to relieve it. The two armies met at Fontenoy. The 
allies were commanded hy the young Duke of Cumberland, who 
was advised by Marshal Koingsegg, and Louis XV. in person was 
with the French. The English soldiers with the greatest bravery 
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lorced tlieir -way into tlie veiy centre of tlie French army, but 
as the Hessians ran an-ay and the Dutch refused to advance, they 
were obliged to retreat at the moment when victory should have 
been their own. In consequence, the allies were defeated; but 
the magnificent advance of the British and Hanoverians was long 
remembered with pride. Toumaj* soon afteiwards surrendered. 

As Walpole had always foretold, the English had not long been at 
war, when the French began to arrange a new insurrection in favour 
of tire Stuarts. In 1744 a large fleet was collected at stnart 
Dunkirk, but fortunately, at the very moment when lasmtecuoa. 
the troops were on board and everything was ready for an invasion, 
a terrible storm shattered the French fleet; some vessels sank, 
others were driven on shore. The expedition was to hare conveyed 
Prince Charles Edward, the eldest son of the Pretender; but the 
Frencli government, discouraged by the storm, refused to give him 
furtlier assistance, and accordingly, the next year, he determined to 
go by himself to Scotland and seek his fortune in the Highlands. He 
sailed in a small brig, but was accompanied by a French man-of- 
war, which carried a supply of arms and ammunition. This vessel, 
however, was attacked by an English man-of-war, and was compelled 
to go homo; but Charles, though deprived by this accident of the 
necessaries of war, arrived safely in the Hebrides. The Highland 
clansmen refused at first to join in so hazardous an enterprise as 
a rising without the aid of regidar troops, but Charles’ entieaties 
at length prevailed over their prudence, and when he was joined by 
the gallant Cameron of Lochiel, numbers of Higlilanders flocked to 
his standard. 

Kature has divided Scotland into three distinct parts ; first the 
northern Highlands, second the central HigWands, and third the 
Lowlands. The northern Highlands were divided i-aturai 
from the central by a chain of lakes, which are now divisions ot 
connected by the Caledonian Canal; this lino is de- 
fended at its south- vrest point by Fort ^Yilliam, at its centre by Fort 
Augustus, and at the nortliem end by Inverness. By a rapid 
movement tho Highlanders made their way past Fort AVilliam, 
and 60 gained the means of marching into the central Highlands. 
The comraandev-in-chief in Scotland, Sir John Cope, had, on the 
first nows of the Pretender’s approacli, been ordered by the 
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Marqness of T-wecdilalc, wlio was Secretary of State, to march into 
the Higfilands. Tiiis he did, and was on his way to Fort Augnstns, 
wh^en he learnt that tlie Iliglilnndeis were ready to bar Ms road at 
a place called the Dt til's Staircase, where the road, in scTentcen 
zigzags, wound way up the steep side of Corriearrack. Onlcam- 
ing this, Cope turneil aside for Inverness, thus leaving the road 
to Edinburgh open, and of tliis mistake the prince took advantage 
at once. Before ho reached Perth he was joined by thousands 
of clansmen, and after winning an easy triumph over some Edin- 
bnnzh volunteers and a body of cavalry who tried to bar his way 
at Cokbridge, about two miles from the city, he reached Edinburgh. 

Meanwhile Cope had taken ship at Inverness and reached 
Dunbar, where he landed his men and marched towards Edin- 
Batue of burgh, hy the Mch-road, which ran along the level 
i>restoiiPttii8. ground hy the Firth. Charles marched out to attack 
him, moving his troops along the line of the Lamroennuir Hills, 
until he came opposite to where Cope ley. TMs forced Cope 
to change his ground, and he formed his forces almost with their 
backs to Edinburgh and defended in front by a morass. In this 
position they were attacked in the early morning by the High- 
landers, who made their way tlwough the morass and charged the 
king’s troops with the utmost violence, The rush of the High- 
landers carried all before them. The battle is said to have been 
decided in five minutes ; and Cope himself, riding headlong from 
the field, was the first to bring to Berwick the news of his own 
defeat. The battle of Preston Pans, ns tMs engagement was called, 
gave a great impetus to the rebellion, and a large part of Scotland 
declared in favour of the Pretender. 

Charles, however, was by no means satisfied with his success, 
but wished to push on at once to England. TMs many of Ms 
foUoweis were averse to do, but the prince insisted, 
crosses me and on November 9 he crossed the border, and 
border. ^ days made himself master of Carlisle. 

Thence he marched by Lancaster to Preston, and thence to Man- 
chester. His situation then became very serious. The castle of 
Edinburgh was stfll holding out for King George. General IFade 
was at Newcastle, with a considerable army. Cumberland lay at 
Lichfield, while a third force was being collected at Einobley to 
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guard the capital. .Worse than all, hardly any English Jacobites 
had joined the prince. Since 1713 England had grown prosperous 
under the Hanoverians, and had no wish to go hack to the rule 
of the Stuarts. But in spite of this Charles still pressed on, and 
hy making a feint in the direction of Wales enticed Cumber- 
land towards Shrcwsbmry, and then quickly regaining the London 
road, which Cumberland had left open, he reached Derby. By 
this time Wade had advanced to Leeds, so that the rebels were, as 
it were, in tlie centre of a triangle, of w'hich Finchley, Shrews- 
bury, and Leeds were the points. Of the tliree armies, that at 
Finchley was probably the worst, and if the Highlanders beat it, 
no one doubted that London would be at their mercy. 

The capital was in a terrible panic at the prospect of a rebel 
advance. So great was the run upon the Bank of England that 
the directors were forced to pay in sixpences in order panic in 

to gain time. The king had placed most of his ^Oondon. 
valuables on a yacht, in case it became necessary to retire to 
Hanover, and it is even said that the Duke of Newcastle was 
seriously thinking of declaring for the Pretender. The day when 
the news came that the Highlanders were at Derby was long 
remembered as “Black Friday.” The best cbaece for a rebe] army 
is always to advance, and Charles himself was eager to hurry on 
and try his luck in another battle; but his ofBcers, frightened hy 
the thought of the terrible position tliey would he in Charles otjuged 
in case they were defeated, refused to advance to retreat, 
further, and Charles, much against his will, was forced to give 
orders for a retreat. 

In spite of the dejection natural to failure, the Higldanders made 
tremendous exertions. They actually eluded both Cumberland and 
Wade, and regained the border after a doubtful sieceot 

skirmish at Clifton, near Penrith, which is the last Btiriihe. 

serious fighting tliat 1ms happened in England. Arrived in Scot- 
land, Clmrles found liiraself strengthened bj’ the addition of tome 
rocnnts,and lie thereupon gave orders for the siege of Stirling, and 
while it was going on he himself defeated at Falkirk pattioor 
General Hawley, who had marched into Scotland yaiwric. 
at the licad of tlie English forces. 

At tho end of January Cumberland arrived in Scotland, and took 
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command of the Royalists. He had under him an excellent army, 

Cumberland ^ of the rebels. On 

takes this Charles retreated across the Forth, pursued by 
Cumberland, and thence to Perth. From there he 
to Scotland, towards Inverness, Cumberland still pur- 

suing ; and when they neared that town, Cliarlcs, who knew that his 
army was outnumbered , determined to attempt a suiprise. The plan 
was a failure, as the distance to be marched by the rehels had been 
imderrated, and the Higldanders were forced to retrace their steps 
Battle ot Culloden Moor, where they drew themselves up 
cuiioden. ^ud waited for the English to come up. Cumberland 
ranged his men in two lines, placing tlie artillery in the gaps 
between the regiments, and the cavalry on the flank; and in this 
position they were attacked by the Highlanders. With impetuous 
valour some of the clansmen actually forced their way through the 
first line ; but the reserve stood.steady, and the brave Hi^danders 
melted away before a terrible fire. Charles’ army was completely 
touted, and his men dispersed in ail directions. 

The Pretender himself, after five months’ wandering in the High- 
lands, disguised sometimes as a servant and sometimes as a woman, 
- Charles escapes succeeded in reaching France. Had it not been for 
toi'rance. {jjg courage of Flora Macdonald, who took liim with 
her in disguise, and the devotion of numbers of poor men and 
women, who scorned even for a reward of £30,000 to betray their 
prince, he must again and again have been captured. To bis 
unfortunate followers a vengeance so terrible was meted out that 
Cumberland gained the title of “the Butcher." Of the more dis- 
tinguished rebels, Lords Kilmamock and Balmerino, and Charles 
Ratcliff, brother of the late Earl of Perwentivater, were executed 
in 1746, Lord Lovat in 1747, and one victim, Dr. Cameron, so late 
as 1753. The most stringent regulations were made in order to 
destroy the power of the Highlanders. They were disarmed, for- 
bidden to wear the national dress, and the hereditary jurisdiction 
of the Highland chiefs was abolished by Act of Parliament. A few 
years later Pitt raised the Highland regiments, which not only 
conciliated the chiefs, hut also changed a source of danger into a 
means of defence. 

During the rebellion the country had passed through a ministerial 
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crisis. Of the younger members of Parliament, none had distin- 
guished themselves more than William Pitt and 
Henr)' Fox. Pitt, who belonged to a family which 
had made money in India, had entered the House of Commons at 
an early age, and had soon become conspicuous among a crowd of 
debaters by his masterj' over the arts of oratory and sarcasm. In 
spite of the fact tliat he was unconnected with any of the great 
Whig families which at this time monopolized office, he soon 
attained a high position in the eyes of the countiy ; for his absolute 
freedom from mercenary motives gained him much respect in 
Parliament, while his enthusiastic support of English interests 
gained him the good will of the people at large. With George, 
however, he was hy no means a favourite, for much of Pitt’s 
popularity had been won by his vigorous opposition to Car- 
teret’s Hanoverian policy, and in particular ho had always opposed 
the taking of Hanoverians and Hessians into English pay. Henry 
Fox was not so distinguished a man as Pitt, but he was an admirable 
debater and an oxoellont man of business, and the opposition of these 
two young statesmen to the mim'stry was a very" serious matter. 
Accordingly, at the beginning of 1746, before Cullodeu had been 
fought, Pelham, determined to offer them office ', and when the king 
refused to admit Pitt, he and his colleagues resigned. For a time 
George held out, but the ministry soon retmned with Pitt as Vice- 
Treasurer of Ireland, and a few months later he became Paymaster 
of the Forces, and at once made good his reputation for disinterested- 
ness by refusing to receive the usual percentage of the money which 
passed tlirough his hands. At the same time Henry Fox became 
Secretary at War. 

After the defeat of the .Pretender the Duke of Cumberland 

returned to tlio Continent, but tliough an excellent officer, ho was 

not a great general, and in 1747 he was defeated _ 

. _ 1 , ° I Hoatmtleaon 

at Lanueld, and the important town of Bergea-op- the continent 

Zoom fell into the hands of the French. During this vemo- 
war tiio English had continued their plan of attacking the French 
colonics in Nortli America, and in 1745 they took from the French 
Lonisbonrg, the capital of the Isle of Cape Breton, of Alx- 

at tlio month of the river St. Lawrence. But when in-oiiapeUe. 
peace was made, in 1748, at Aix-la-Ghapello, all conqnesta mado 
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m tho Oontincmt mchded, .»a Mam Tliet.si'B ri.u i„ 
her donwaons was recognized. ° ° 

men peace was restored, Pelham gave his attention to domestic 
matters. As a foUower of Walpole, he had a great interest in 

Pelham '^“'‘^ook'neasures to reduce the National Debt 

^^«^''^f«^«'J^^thadbeenborrowedathighintere 2 

rlofaot f ♦!. government’s credit was bad. The recent 

the lower rate and tb ? ^ enjoyed. Most of them accepted 
ue lower rate, and he nation benefited by the change. 

many chfidrlr ^--4 « widow and 

many chddren, he eldest of whom. Prince George, then thirteen 

Prince Of ^ of a„e, became heir-apparent to the throne. 

Of Wales. Prederick was 

who had tried in vn' ^ He^' St. John, Lord Bolinghroke, 

of tho MTiig party. ^ 1 ms lost power by the destruction 

mt'S.'SS.f' srr °i ™« 

e“dar arranged by Julius Cmsar, by 
calendar- ^ rl ^ g sufficient allowance for leap year, had 
the right time ^Tresa / eleven days behind 

thatthenSLltsirr^^^^^ 

made to begin on Januarv ^ ' "t '^1*® log“l J'oor was 

A similar cImn<rB 1 . 17 ^ Ijinstead of on March 25, as heretofore. 

by order of Po;e Grei^JOn • Zt^l ' 

j ™ p*- d,i-’ tZ£; 

man of great common sense, and when the news of 4 dS 
^'*“3’ Im exclaimed, “Now I shall 

Pelham's place^ Jarful ”^7“ Proved tnio. . 

castle, who was a * *? ^ brother, the Duke of Now- 

greater master of Parliamentarj' management, 
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Uit a far inferior statesman. Ilitlierto Pitt and Fos, thongli 
ministers, Jiad been kept out of the Cabinet, as the chanscsin tuo 
inner circle of ministers had begrm to ho called ; hut nunistry. 
in 1755 Fo.'i* tvas raised to bo Secretary of State, ndiich made Pitt 
very discontented. 

In 1756 the Seven Years’ IVar was begun by Frederick of Pnissia, 
for w’hoso overthrow a coalition, in which Ilnssia soon joined, had 
been made by Austria, Franco, ami Saxony. In this 
war England joined, partly for reasons connected with 
Hanover, partly in defence of her colonial interests. As a Protestant 
prince, Frederick had the sjunpathy of Hanover; hut the chief cause 
of our attack upon the F rench was ourri\-alry in America and in India. 

In Xorth America tho French held Canada, or the valley of the 
St. Lawrence, and Louisiana, which then comprised the valley of 
file Mississippi, and thms tho English colonics which 
lay along tho eastern coast were altogether prevented 
from extending their territory west of tlie Alleghany 
Mountains. Moreover, the French forbade tlicm to 
trade witli tho Indians in the interior, and strictly 
enforced this niie. In 1754 tlic French built Fort Duquesne on the 
Ohio, to be the chief of a ring of forts stretching all along the border, 
and in consequence there was always had blood between tlie rival 
nations, and whether or not tho motlier countries were at peace, 
war more or less regular was always going on between tho colonists. 

In India there was a similar rivalry, though not so open, between 
tho French and English East India Companies. For a centuiy 
and a half after their foundation these companies liad confined 
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themselves to trade, vrhich the English carried on from their three 
factories, Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras, and the 
betvreenthe French from Pondicherry and Triohinopoly. During 
the second quarter, however, of the eighteenth 
India. Centura’, Dupleis, the French governor of Pondi- 
cherr}', formed a plan for getting rid of the English, and hrin^g 
the country under the rule of the French. 

At this time the whole of India was nominally under the rule 
of the Great Mogul, who lived at Delhi ; but he had little authority- 

over the local governors, the nabobs and raiahs, who 
state of India. “ . ’ , , , , 

were constantly trymg to make themselves indepen- 
dent, just as the feudal dukes used to do in the Middle Ages. 
Government was so weak, that frequently robbers raised themselves 
to be independent princes ; and besides, there were a few states which 
had never been under the rule of the Mogul. Moreover, the natives 
of these states were divided among themselves ; they spoke many 
languages, and they had divers religions. Among tliese rivals 
war was constantly going on, and quarrels about succession were 
Dupieix hires frequent. Dupleis saw that if he got an armed 
native soldiers, force and hired it out to one aide or the other, ho 
might in time become more powerful than any of the native states. 
Accordingly he drilled a body of Sepoys, as hired native soldiers 
were called, and began to take part in the quarrels of the natives. 
This he did successfully, and gained so much power that the English, 
in self-defence, were forced to imitate his plan. The champion of 
the English was Robert Clive, wlio had gone out to India as a 
clerk, hut soon deserted the pen for the sword. He was a man of 
unconquerable courage, and soon showed himself to be not only 
an excellent soldier, but as good a diplomatist as Dupleix himself. 
During the war of the Anstrian Succession there had been open 
war between the French and English traders, and in 1746 the 
French had captured Madras, which was, however, restored at the 
peace ; but in 1751 the English and French again found themselves 
Bieee Ot Arcot ^Sl>tinS against one another on behalf of tlic rival 
Kahobs of Arcot. Clive m'th a small force seized 
Arcot itself, and there stood a famous siege from a French and 
native array, in which tlie English were victorious, and Clive gained 
a great reputation. 
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Tho opening of tlie Seven Years’ ^Yar gave tlie English and 
French colonists ti further opportunity of fighting. In 1756 an 
English force, under General Bracldock, advanced Effect of tne 
against Fort Dnqiiesne, but was beaten. The "dears’ 
general *was killed, and only the bravery of George colonial poucy. 
Washington, a young colonial officer, saved the army from complete 
destruction. 

The same year the French stirred up Surajah Dowlah, Kabob 
of Bengal, to attack Calcutta, •which he did so successfully that the 
greater part of tho traders were forced to fly, and the rest, -who fell 
into his hands, were cruelly thrown into tho Black Hole of Calcutta, 
where most of them perished miserably for want of air. Clive was 
despatched from Madras to retake Calcutta, which he did in 1757. 
The same year he utterly routed Surajah Dowlah at Battle of 
the battle of Plassey, in which a tliousand English fittssey. 
and four thousand Sepoj’s heat fifty thousand Hindoos. The battle 
of Plassey made tho English masters of the rich plain of Bengal, and 
has alwaTC been regarded as the decisive battle in the history of 
the English in India. 

Meanwhile in Europe the war had been going badly for England. 
In 1756 the French attacked Minorca, -which the English had taken 
from Spain in 1708. Admiral Byng, son of the victor of 

of Cape Passaro, was sent to relieve it. With more Minorca, 
discretion than zeal, he refused to engage a French fleet of superior 
numbers, and Minorca was consequently lost. B3'ng had shown no 
want of personal courage, hut tlic countrj' was furious at the dis- 
aster, and insisted on his being tried by court-martial. -BynB 
This was done. He was found guilty and condemned eentcaceato 
to death, and the government dare not risk their aeatn. 
popularity by pardoning him. He -was, accordingly, shot The 
witty Frenchman, Voltaire, said of his execution, “ In England 
they kill one admiral to encourage the rest.”. 

Tho ministry which failed to save Bj-ng was not, however, 
responsible for the disaster. On the loss of Sfinorca, Newcastle had 


resigned, and his place was token by tlic Duke ..... „ 

„ •' TUe Newcastle 

of Devonshire, who made Pitt Secretary of State. anasitt 
Pitt’s first act was to pass a bfll reorganizing the “inietry. 
national militia. Ho hoped to give England a sufficient reserve of 
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Boldiers to dispense 'vrith the hiring of Hanoverians and Hessians 
— a course which Pitt had alwa}'S opposed. This view, how- 
ever, found no favour with Geoige, and Pitt was dismissed in 
April, 1757. Devonshire, of course, resigned ; Newcastle was unable 
to form a ministry without Pitt; and after almost three months’ 
hesitation the king agreed to receive a government of which New- 
castle was to he the nominal head, but Pitt the guiding spirit. 
Newcastle's Parliamentary influence made the government safe, so 
Pitt was able to give his whole attention to the war. 

Pitt had great confidence in himself. "Vnien he took the reins 
into his hands the coimtrj- was dispirited by the loss of Minorca, and 
niu“Kaveatti6 had lost Confidence in its rulers. “I can save tire 

country." countiy,” said Pitt, “and I know that no one else 
can.” He at once diffused his own energy into every department 
His clear sight showed him that now was the chance for England to 
put an end to the rivalry of tho French in the colonies, and that 
the way to do so tvas to keep the French employed in Europe, while 
our fleet swept the sea and our soldiers attacked tlio French 
possessions in every quarter of the globe. Ho was only just in time.. 
During tho change of government, the Duke of Cumberland had 
gone out as general to Hanover, and had been defeated at Hasten- 
beck and forced to surrender at Klosterseven. Pitt at once put tho 
British forces under Ferdinand of Brunswick, ono of Frederick’s 
best generals, and helped tho brave King of Prussia to hold tho 
French in check by peiyuading Parliament to vote him a subsidy of- 
£670,000 a year. JIccinwhilo the English fleet heat the Toulon fleet 
off Carthagena, and the Brest fleet in Basque roads, so that help 
could be sent to our colonists, while tho French troops in America- 
and India were left -witi^out aid. 

In 1758 Pitt’s plan foil an American campaign was quite success- 
ful. Louisbourg and Ci .jo Breton were again talton ; Fort Duqncsnc- 
Tho Ajnerican Surrendered to a mixed force of ftnglisli and colonists, 

campaiBw. changed fqU’itt.riiiiTg ; and watliin a 

year of Pitt’s return to jower tho whole appearance of the -war 
had changed. Tlio year 1759 tvas even more sncce.ssfiil. Bodnet' 
bombarded IlavTo at tho mouth of the Seine, while Guad.alonpe, a 
rich sugar bland in tho 'West Indies, was Mjitiired ; Ferdiiuind of' 
Brunsasick defeated tb" French in the great battle of Minden; 
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Frencli fleets 'were destroyed at Lagos and oflT Quiberon Bay ; ■while, 
to crown all, Canada was captured. 



WOLIX’S OtT.UATIOXS AT QUEBEC. 

The capture of Louisbourg and Cape Breton had opened to the 
British tlie moutli of the St. Lawrence, and Pitt followed up his 
success by ordering G eneral Wolfe to go on and attack coptuto m 

Quebec, the capital of Canada, which stands on the aueuee. 
river St. Lawrence, in the angle formed by its junction 'with the 
Charles river. Quebec was well fortified, .and a strong French army 
was posted below tlie town, between the rivers Charles and Jlont- 
morency, in a strongly entrenched c.amp. This camp Wolfe foimd 
impregnable, so re-embariring his men he took them up the St. 
Lawrence, and, taking advantage of a dark night, landed them above 
Quebec. There they found themselves at the foot of the table-land 
on which Quebec stands. With great difficulty they made their way 
to the top, up an incline so steep that trees could hardly grow on 
it, and when morning broke, Montcalm, the French commander, 
s,aw the British drawn up on the heights of Ahrabam close to 
Quebec. Tliis disconcerted all his plans. In haste he led his forces 
across the Charles river, formed them with their backs to Quebec, 
and attacked the British anuy. Tlie British won. Wolfe ■was 
killed in the fight, but before he died he knew that his men were 
victorious. Montcalm was roortaliy wounded during the retreat, 
and died the day after the battle. Tliis victory laid Canada at die 
feet of England, completely destroyed the French power in Kortb 
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Geoege hi., I7GO-1820 (GO years). 

Born 1733; married, 17G1. Charlotte Sophia of SlecMenburg- 
Strelitz. 

Chkf Chnmcttrs oj the Heign (TTjrst part). — 171111.110 Pitt, E-irl of Cliatliam ; 
tiic Earl of Bate: Gcotrp Gicnville; .tolin Wilkes ; tlie lila«)V.t>s of 
Rockingham ; Edmund Eutfcc ; the Duke of Gmfton ; Charic' Toot.s- 
head ; Lord North ; George IVashinpton ; General Burgoyne ; Lord 
Cornwallis; Sir George Savile; Lonl Rodney; General Eliott ; Lord 
SheUiume ; B'illiam Pitt the younger ; Charles James Fox ; the Duke 
of Portland ; B’arren Hastings. 

Geoim'.e III. was at his .accession twenty-two years of age. TI® 
had many advantages over his two predecessors, lie was a 
Character of thorough Englishman, and, as ho said liiniself. h® 
Oeorae m. u g]oried in the name of Brit.ain.” He spuhe Kiigli'h 
as liis native tongue, and he was fond of nil things in which 
Englishmen delight : but his character had many defects. Unfor- 
tunately, his education had been neglected. lie liad not been 
trained in broad views, which wotdd liavo raised him .above jcirty 
fooling, n= an KiigU<h king should be. llis chief tutors had been 
Torif'^, and their views were opposed to those of the great, Miiig 
mini-'teis who h.ad jtj‘i made England so glorioiLs. 'Moreover, he 
had been set ngain't the system lately in use. by which the king 
cho-^o his ministers from that party which n-a« mt'St jKOWcrfuI in 
r.arliamctil. He wi-.hid to name his n;ni minister? and to rhoT-c 
Lis own policy. In short, he avanted not only to reign, but al'^J 
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Rdmitting even Boct aWe Whigs as Pitt and Fox into their ranks. 
Tlie power of these families rested parti}' on the memory of their 
achievements, partly on tljc influence which they had acquired 
in Parliament. In those days many of the horoughs which sent 
members to Parliament were exceedingly Email, some because they 
had decayed since members were first given to them, Bome because 
they had always been small and had been created in order that 
tlicy might be under the influence of the crown. Such places were 
called rotten boroughs. The power of nominating their sotten 

members was usually in the hands of the crown or of iwroaetw- 
sotpo neighbouring landowner, or was sold to the highest bidder. A 
fow years later than this, it was asserted that 200 merahers of Parlia- 
ment were returned by places rvith less tlian 100 electors, and that 
357 memhers wore nominated by 154 patrons. Walpole and the 
Pelhams had organized the Wliig party so thoroughly by the uso 
of the crown inflncncc, that the Wliig families were able to pursue 
tlicir own course without regard to the wishes of the king, ns 
was shown by their forcing Pitt npon George 11. This system 
George meant to attack, for he wished to break up party and to 
govern by men, and bo hoped to htive the sympathy of the great 
body of electors, who had little more influence than he had 
liimself. 

On his accession, however, George found in ofTico the Pitt and 
Kcwcastlo ndministmtioiis which was so strong in the country 
through the victories of Pitt, and so powerful in TteruttaKd 
Parliament through the influence of Newcastle, that 
its jiosifion seemed almost impregnable. George’s tim broken uji. 
first step was to get Lord Bute, a Scottish Tory, who had managed 
his household, made Secret.ary of Slate. A favourable chance soon 
led to Pitt's retirement. Ho had information that Spain was coming 
to the assistance of France, and wished to declare war at once) 
hnt as lie was unable to move his coUea'ntes,hc resigned in disgust. 
As Pitt foretold, Sjwin herself declared war, and the remit of the 
delay was to lo=o it® an excellent chance of attacking the Spanish 
fleet. Tliis incident incrca'ed Piif® reputatinn in the country. 
Newcastle's rcsvcnation soon followed tiiat of Pitt- It h.sd been Ins 
practice to tw the crown's pawer of pitoawtlng to oflice as a means 
of keeping together the Wiiig party ; hut George insi-fed, a® \rse 
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legally Ins Tight, in making Uic^e appointments himrelf ; po Xcw- 
castlo, fw'liijg his power imt!cniiinc<i, pent in his resignation. In 
this way the king, within two years cf his accession, broke tip tlio 
glorious ^^^lig niini'-try of Pitt niitl Xotvcasllc, and replaced it 
liy another, ntulrr the premiership of Lord Bute, a man of no 
political cxiH-riencc whatever, who was simply o personal friend of 
the kinc. ituio hecame Prime Munster in 1702. 

The war against tipain was fairly successful. Following Pitt's 
plan, \se aUackcil her colonics and took llavannnh, tlic capital 
„ of Cuba, and Maniib, the capikal cf Phth'ppine 

spaniJiii Islands ; Imt George and Bute had no heart in tiio 
eoionioa. could to terminate it, without 

much reganl to tlio interests either of England or her nllics. In 
1703 peace was made at Paris between England, 
Franco, Spain, and Portugal. England secured 
Ckmnda, Tobago, Dominica, St. Vincent, and Grenada; but we 
gave np Martinique, to which wc had been selling £.300,000 worth 
of goods a year, and also Uavannah and ilanilla. Pondicheny, taken 
in 1701 . tvas also restored to the French. Tlio King of Prussia, whoso 
efforts in Germany had enabled Pitt to gain liis successes in tbo 
colonies, was abandoned and his subsidy withdrawn. The terms of 
this treaty were universally condemned by the IMiigs ; but Henry 
PoxcUaoircs ^ox, who had gone over to the side of Bute and tho 
Kidcs. king, managed, by bribery and corruption of all kinds, 
to secure a large majority for it in the House of Commons. For 
tills service he was raised to the peerage as Lord Holland, while 
the peers who opposed him were deprived by tiio court of their 
lord-lieutenancies, and jirivato persons of all ranks who d.ared to 
support the Mliigs wore turned out of the posts which tiiey held 
under tiie cro-wn. These acts, however, only raised a storm of 
ButoobiiBcdto indignation against tiie court, and w’hen Bute pro- 
Tcsien, posed to pay for the war by a tax on cider, he en- 
counteiod such a flood of abuse that ho was forced to retire from 
oflice. Though Bute retired from office, ho liad still great influence 
with the king, so that the witty Loni Cbestorfield said “ tiiat the 
public stBl saw Lord Bute Uirongli the curtain, which, indeed, was 
very transparent.” 

The king replaced Bute by Pitt’s brother-in-law, George 
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Gren^lle,' "wlio brouglit with lum Lords Egremont and Halifax. 
By ithis time George had .succeeded in organizing orenviue 
in the House of ‘Commons a party called the king’s ministry, 
friends, who were not attached to either Whigs or TheJcine-s 
Tories, but voted with or against the king’s ministers fiends, 
exactly ns they were ordered by the king himseK. This manoeuvre 
on the .king's part made government almost impossible. The only 
way in which it could have been defeated was by the imited action 
of the Wing party, 'which was still the most poweifnl body in Pafiia- 
mont, This, however, was impossible, because their great success 
in the last reignhad divided the AVhigs into sections. Some followed 
Pitt ; others obeyed the Marquess of Eockingham ; a third section 
was led hy the Duke of Bedford; and a fourth follosved Georgo 
Grenville. These sections could never make common cause, so the 
king was able to defeat them in detail. For a time Grenville held 
his own hy the support of the king’s friends, and an attempt was 
then made to get Pitt to join him. This failed, so an alliance was 
made witli the Bedford party, which secured Grenville’s asoendency 
till 1765. 

Grenville was not a successful minister. He was a man of 
.routine, and not a statesman. His first error was the prosecution 
of W’ilkes. John Wilkes, a clever hut profligate i>ro8eouti(«iof 
man, had stated, in No. 45 of his magazine, Bie NortA JohnWimes. 
Briton, that the king’s speech contained a lie in referenee to the 
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King of Prussia. Every one knows that the king’s speech is 
written by the king’s ministers ; but George chose to regard 'Wilkes’ 
accusation as a personal aflront to himself, and insisted that ho 
should be prosecuted. The action itself was a mistake, but the 
mini-sters were also rvrong in the way they did it. They arrested 
"Wilkes on a general warrant, t.e. a warrant wliich specifies no name, 
but allows the officers to arrest on suspicion. Moreover, they had 
no right to arrest Wilkes at all. A member of Parliament could 
only be arrested for treason, felony, or breach of the peace, and of 
none of these was Wilkes accused. By these errors the government 
contrived to put Wilkes in the right, and to enfist popular sympathy 
in his favour. Wilkes, under Habeas Corpus Act, claimed to be 
released, and Chief Justice Pratt at once ordered him to be so, on 
the ground of lus privilege as a member of Parliament. Wilkes and 
the printers then sued the king’s messengers for illegal imprisonment 
under a general warrant, and were successful in obtaining damages. 

„ ^ The commons, however, voted No. 45 to be a seditions 
expoued trom libel, and oxpollcd Wilkes from the bouse for Immg 
Patiiamcnt. published it. Tins bigh-handed act, 

whioli showed that Parliament was no longer the guardian of the 
people’s rights, but the agent of the king, caused riots to be made 
in Wilkes’ favour; but, of course, there was no remedy against an 
Act of Parliament. 

Grenville’s next blunder was bis attempt to tax the American 
colonies. On the surface there was much to be said for this course. 

The late war had freed the colonics from fear of 
Prunce, and it seemed only fair tliat they should 
P'”*' ^'6ir sli.are of the expenses. Again, England was 
the only country which did not tax its colonics. 
Romo, Carthage, Spain, Portugal, Holland, and Franco had all done 
so, and there seemed no reason why England should he an exception, 
c.speciafiy ns she had had to add largely to her debt to p.ay for a war 
in their defence. On the other hand, the colonists were not unwilling 
to p.ay their share, hut, like other Englishmen, tliey claimed not to bo 
taxed except through representatives, and noraemhersforthe colonics 
sat in the English House of Commons, However, in 1764 Grenvitlc 
]>assed an Aclinipo.sing customs duties on the American colonies, and 
gave notice tliat ilw.a.s tobe followed by a Stamp Act. At tliessarae 
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time, ho irritated the colonics by trying to put a stop to the prac- 
tice of trading •with the Spanish settlements, in urhich our colonists 
had long indulged to the great annoyance of the Spaniards. The 
news of these measures caused great excitement in America, and no 
less than six of the thirteen colonies protested against ijje etamp Act 
the Stamp Act; but in spite of this the act was nosaod. 
passed. By the Stamp Act the government was able to levy a tax 
on nil such transactions as giving receipts, cashing cheques, and 
leaving money by will. This is done by means of a stamp which 
is bought from the government and attached to the document, 
without which the transaction is illegal. Tliis was the first attempt 
of the government to levy an inland revenue as distinct from 
customs. The colonists met this law by obstinately refusing to use 
the stamped paper. 

Things were in this state when Grenville left office in 1765. He 
had never been a favourite at court, as his long speeches bored 
the king, and George soon made an excuse for dismissing him. 
Tlie king then applied, through his uncle tlie Duke of Cmnberland, 
to Pitt; but the negotiations broke down. The duke nextnddressed 
the Marquess of Hookinghom, and ho and his friends ujo 
agreed to form a government. As, however, they 
were opposed by the other sections of the Whigs, and 
had to rely for support on the king’s friends, they were necessarily 
very weak. Under these circumstances the Kockingham Whigs 
only held office for a year ; but during that time they repealed the 
Stamp Act, and also passed a resolution declaring general wairants 
to he illegal. While repealing the Stamp Act, however, they were 
careful to pass an act stating tiiat England has authority over the 
colonies both in legislation and taxation. The repeal of the Stamp 
Act was mainly carried through the efforts of Edmund Burke, the 
wisest statesman of his time, in whom Rockingham had groat con- 
fidence, and of Pitt, who made a magnificent speech, in which he 
pointed out tliat the trade of America was worth £3,000,000 a year 
to England, and that we were risking this sum for a miserable pittance. 

In spite, however, of the support wliich he gave to the govern- 
ment in this case, Pitt was no good friend to Rock- 
ingham. Like the king, Pitt was no admirer of part)’’ 
government in the strict sense of the term ; but always advocated, 
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as tbo Patriots bad done in tbc time of Walpole, tbo formation of 
a povemment wliich should include all sections of opinion. Tlio 
Rockingb&m party \v,aa so small, that Pitt nov.' Raw bis chance of 
efleoting n coaliliun apiinht it, and so in 17GC bo nnitod with tbo 
icing to turn uut Huckingbnm. A strong government was then 
formed under tlie lJuko of Grafton, one of Kockingham’s Secretaries 
of State, as nominal head, and Pitt himself took the office of Lord 
Privy Se.al, and went to the IIouso of Lonls as Earl of Gbatbara. 
Great things were hoped from this administration, but it was 
unhicky from tlic first, and in tbc end turned out a complete failure. 

Pitt's removal to tbo Upjicr llonso was a mistake. It weakened 
hia power, as ho could no longer sway the House of Commons by 
nttnccoraes his cloqueiiee, and it lost him his title of tlio “ Great 
ondrSirea'i'mo Commoner,” in which he had gloried, and deprived 
priTOiouro. }iini of some of his reputation for disinterestedness. 
H'orse than that, ho had hardly assumed jiowcr when ho fell ill. 
How ill ho was ivill never bo known, but ho first refused to see 
bis colleagues, and then to answer letters, and finally retired to 
Bath, and took no share in public business. Left thus without 
a head — for Grafton had neither influence nor ability — the ministry' 
had no fixed policy, and soon fell into complete disorder. In 
the teeth of Pitt's declaration, Charles Townshend, the Chan- 
Toxm on eellor of the Exchequer, put a number of small cus- 

Amoricon toms duties on American imports, the total produce 

of which taxes was estimated at only £40,000. 
Tliis action revived the irritation which had been appeased by the 
repeal of the Stamp Act, and as the government was still insisting 
upon the scheme of stopping smuggling, ill feeling reached a high 
pitch. Soon after passing this measure Townshend died, and was 
succeeded by Lord North. Shortly afterwards Lord Chatham 
recovered, but his first act was to resign his post. 

In England the ministry went equally wrong. In 1768 there was 
a general election, and IVilkes was elected by tbo county of Middle- 
■wiikes ®es. The king was determined that he should not 
re-eiectea. takeMs seat, and the government, under his influence, 
ordered "Wilkes to he arrested as an outlaw for his former libels. 
Riots so violent followed that in London alone twenty people were 
killed by the soldiers, and Wilkes became the hero of the mob, whe 
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at this time 17610 thoioughly discontented iTith the state of offairs. 
The fact was that George’s scheme was beginning, to bear its frnits. 
He had now successfully wrested tlie government from the hands of 
the 'Whig leaders, and had got a ministry' which would do what he 
wished ; but unfortunately he had not the ability to be a successful 
despot, and the more personal power ha had the more things went 
wrong. The government, under Ids guidance, became ^thoroughly ’ 
unpopular, as was shown by the publication in 1760 of the first 
of “ The letters of Junius,” which appe.ared in the ••snjBi.etteM 
JPtiblic Advertiser. The real name of their author of jtmins." 
was never ascertained, though it is now generally thought that 
tliey' wore written by Sir Philip Francis, then a clerk in one of the 
government oflices. They attacked the government in coarse and 
violent language, hut with biting sarcasm and admirable skill, and 
tlioy were read all over the country. 

Sot satisfied, however, with preventing 'Wilkes from taking his 
seat, the Commons, under the lead of the king’s friends, actually 

tried him for a new libel, expelled him from tlic 

House, and ordered a new election for Sliddlesex. expoiioarrooi 
Of course Wilkes was re-elected; but the Commons thesroiwo. 
held him inenpabio of sifting, declared tiro election void, and 
ordered a nerv one to be held. Again Wilkes was re-elected, and 
then at the fourth contest the Commorw actually Attatn. 
declared that his opponent, Colonel Luttrell, had been rti-oicctea. 

chosen, though ho had only gained 296 votes to 1143 given to 
Wilkes. This concluded the contest for tlie moment, hnt tho 
attacks which poured in npou Grafton from all sides were so violent 
that he retired, and ids place was taken by his Chancellor of tho 
Exchequer, Lord Xortli, a man of great administrative 
ability and an excellent dch.atcr, but wholly under tho twcomca nrime 
king's influence. George Iwd, in fact, succeeded in 
reducing the government to the ideal at which he had aimorl, while the 
clover use ho had made of tho crown influence had gained him sticli 
a following in the Ifou^e tliathisopponcnt.s were almost powotlcfs. 

Itw.asevidenthy this time, from thcrcceptionof “ Junins’ Letters, 
that the House of Commons had become very un- pabueatim' of 
jiopiil.ar, and the Coiam()D-=were,tbercforo, more than UoUstM. 

ever jc.alo«3 of any publication of their debates, which Lad been 
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distinctly declared to be a breach of privilege in 1728. In spite of 
this declaration the debates had been surreptitiously reported under 
false names, under the title, for instance, of " Debates in the Par- 
liament of Lilliput,” a name taken from “ Glulliver’s Travels." Of 
late, however, this disguise had been thro^vn off, and in 1771 the 
Commons made a %'igorous attempt to prevent the practice, by 
ordering tlijs arrest of one of the printers. The man was a livery- 
man of London, and denied the authority of the House, and he was 
backed by the authorities of the city, who arrested the messenger 
of the Commons and brought him before the Lord Mayor and 
Aldermen, one of whom was Wilkes. By them the printer's quarrel 
was taken up, and the Commons were foDed. Since that time the 
publication of debates, though still asserted to be a breach of privilege, 
has gone on with only occasional interruptions. 

The first act of the new ministry was an attempt to conciliate the 
colonies by withdrawing all the customs duties except that on tea, 

. ^ which was retained in order to show the Tight of 

AUetnptto _ 

coneiiiata the Parliament to tax the colonies. Tins might have 
coioniea. Colonists at first, but their views were 

now enlarged, and it was the principle, and not the money, that 
they now cared about. In 1773 Lord North passed aoi act tvhich 
altered the government of India, and, to help the East India 
Company, he allowed it to bring certain tea, duty free, into Eng- 
Eopressivo export it to America, subject only to 

small duty enforced there. However, when the 
American tea-sMps reached Boston, they were boarded by a 
colonists, gggy gf cglonists disgulsed as Indians, and the tea 
was flung into the water. This lawless act roused the government 
to vigorous action, and to punish the people of Massachusetts, of 
which Boston was the capital, ttvo acts were passed, by the first 
of which the Charter of Massachusetts was annulled, and the 
colony put under the absolute power of the crown ; by the second 
the custom-house was transferred to Salem, which was much the 
same as removing the trade of Liverpool to Preston, or that of 
London to Gravesend. The object was to ruin the Boston merchants 
by preventing goods being landed there. This action brought 
matters to a crisis, for all men who understood colonial feeling know 
that the colonists would rathor fight than submit. Unfortunately, 
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the mass of Englishmen "wero profoundly ignorant of the colonies. 
There had for a long time been little emigration from England to 
America-, there was very little pa-ssing to and fro, for in those days 
the voyage took six rvccLs ; and Parliament refused to pay atten- 
tion to the •vvnniings of Chatham and Burke, the only statesmen 
rvho were really competent to advise in the matter. 

After these repressive mca.snres had been passed, the other colo- 
nies came to Bio assistance of Massachusetts, and a Congress was 
summoned at Plnladclphia which was attended by- 
representatives from all the states hnt Georgia, which unite aaninst 
lind only been founded in 1732. Ono of the leaders 
of Congress was George Washington, who had distinguished himself 
in the old war against the French. Ho said he would himself raise 
a thousand men to help the men of Boston. Meanwhile the Massa- 
chusetts assembly, instead of dispersing, ns ordered by the governor, 
had kept together, and withdrawn to Concord, where it began to 
raise troops and to collect supplies. In 1776 an attempt to seize 
those led to the first fighting at Lexington, and in it the colonists, 
who wore excellent irregular soldiers, got the advantage, and soon 
aftenvards seized Bunker’s Hill, which was so situated that it com- 
manded Boston. From this they were expelled by the British, hut 
at a great sacrifice of life, and then tho war began in real earnest. 

The colonies were divided into three groups — the northern or New 
England colonies comprising Mas-sachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, and Now Hampshire, wliicli wore in origin _ 

. -.T ..-r . -r. - . ..T Thothree 

Puntan; the central, New York, Pennsylvania, New B«UD«of 
Jersey, and Delaware, lay near tho Hudson and 
Delaware rivers, on territory much of which had originally been 
Dutch, hut had been settled by English colonists since 1GG4 ; and 
tho southern, Maryland, A%ginia, tlie Carolinas, and Georgia, 
which were slave-holding states. The first danger the English 
had to fear was a general rising of tlieir American states ; but an 
invasion of Canada by tlio colonists proved a failure, for such 
fair laws had been given to tho French settlers that they remained 
true to their allegiance. 

This danger being averted, tho English applied themselves to 
the conquest of the New England states ; hut in tliis Declaration or 
they failed, for George Washington, who had been luaepenaenoe. 
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appointed commandcr-in-cbief by tlie colonists, seized Dorchester 
Heights, ivhich completely commanded Boston, and Sir William 
Hoy;e was forced to withdraw. Encouraged by this event. Congress 
boldly declared the United States to be independent of England, 
and drew up a constitution for their government The English 
then changed their base of operations to Eew York, and tried to 
secure the hues of the Hudson and Delaware, in order to cut tlie 
states in two. In this they were partially successful, for they drove 
Wasliington from Long Island and New York, and in 1777 they 
beat him at Brandyrvine River, and took Philadelphia, the capital of 
Pennsylvania. To make their victory complete, it was arranged 
that General Burgoyne should march from Canada down the river 
Hudson, and join hands with General Clinton, whorvas to advance 
from New York. However, Clinton was so slow that Burgorme, 
Defeat at when he had advanced about half-way, found himself 
Saratoga, surrounded by an overwhelming force, and was 
obliged to surrender at Saratoga Springs. 

The disaster at Saratoga was the turning-point of the war. Hither- 
to it had been thought either that England would easilj^beat the 
JPranoa Spain or that a reconciliation would he effected. 

SoroSeUw France, believing that the colonists would 

indepenuencB he Euccessful, in Order to revenge herself upon England 
er ca. Canada, recognized the independence of 

the States, and was joined by Spain in 1779, and by Holland in 
1780. England tlius foxmd herself face to face, not only with her 
revolted colonists, hut rvitli the three great naval powers of Europe, 
and from that moment her chance of success was small. 

When France joined the colonists, some of the Whigs, under the 
Duke of Richmond, advised that we should oureelves acknowledge 
Chatham. the independence of our colonics^ but this view was 
ina^pdenco distasteful to Burke and Chatham, who had all along 
of.amerioa. advised conciliation — especially to Chatham, who had 
done more than any other statesman to build up the empire in 
America, and was aghast at the idea of it being so soon ruined, 
neatnof So strong was his feeling on the subject, that while 
cnathara. opposingtheDukeof Richmond in the Houseof Lords, 

he fen down in a fit on tlie floor of the House, and was ■carried 
home only to die. Chatham’s protest, however, was eo far successful 
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that the war, which ■nw's now ns much against Franco as against tho 
colonics, was continued. 

Meanwhile, the dhastors into which tho king's government was 
plunging the country had aroused a spirit of opposition. Opiniona 
dilTorcd ns to tho best means of bringing tiie nd- Econumicsa 
minislration of tho country info accord with tho “^cniary ’ 
wishes of tlio people. Some thought that the remedy nfom. 
lay in diminishing tho king's command of money, ollicrs in 
taking away members from the rotten horongh.s and giving them to 
populous towns and to counlie.s. Theso two schemes were called, 
rcapeclively, Kconoitiicai and Parhamcntaiy refonn. Tho first was 
advocated by tho Itockinghnm Whigs, whoso spokesman in tho 
llouso of Commons was Edmund Burko; tho second, by Lord 
Chatbam and his friends. The king and Lord North liad most 
influence in tlio small boroughs, wliilo Rockingliam relied upon the 
counties, and Chatham on the largo towns, especially on London. 

In 1780 the advoeatos of economical reform received great 
support by the presentation of a petition from tlio freeholders of 
Yorkshire, demanding a reduction in llio salaries of otvatYork- 
ofTioials and the abolition of sinecure offices, which “Uin! potittem. 
had simply been used os means of bribery. No Ic&s than twenty* 
threo counties supported the Yorksbiremon, and Buiko rvas en- 
couraged tlio same year to bring in a bill for economical reform, 
which, however, failed to pass. Thwarted in tliis way, Dunning 
brought forward a motion “ that the power of tho crown has 
increased, is increasing, and ought to ho diminished,” and carried 
it by a majority of 2.'i3 to 215. Next year Burko brought in 
anotlicr bill for economical reform, but was again defeated by tho 
government. 

Meanwhile Uio party who favoured Parliamentary reform were not 
idle. Tho first motion on the subject was made by Sir F. Dashwood, 
a Tory, in 1745, in the midst of the Jacobite re- projects for 
bcllion. It was so ill timed that notliing came of it, refonn. 
but in 1770 Lord Chatham suggested tiic giving of a third member 
to each co\mty ; and in 1776, Wilkes, who had been allowed to 
take his seat in 1774, brought forward n motion- bn the subject, 
which was lost without a division. In 1780 the Duke of Bich- 
mond introduced a bill into tbo House of Lords providing annual 
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Pfltimments, manhood suflragc, and elecforal districts, bnt uas of 
course defeated. Tiicse abortive attempts served the purpose of keep- 
ing the reform of Parliamentary representation before the country. 

In 1778 the gradual awakening which was shown in the agitation 
for economy and tlie proposals for reform was also manifested by 
the passing of a measure introduced by Sir George 
Savile, a member for Yorkshire, for tlie relief of the 
ttorSuef or Soman Catholics from some of their disabilities. By 
tteBomim jf, the laws Were repealed which forbade their priests 

Catholics. ; . , . , , 

to say mass, or their latunen to acquire land by 
purchase. Unhappily, these very proper concessions raised a 
storm of excitement in the country, in which the anti-Catliolic 
feeling was stiD very strong. Anti-Popish riots at once occurred 
The Gordon Scotland, and in 1780, when Lord George Gordon, 
riot*. President of the Protestant Association, presented a 
petition to Parliament against concession to the Homan Catholics, a 
riot broke out in London, in which the prisons were opened, chapels 
gutted, and property destroyed to such an extent as probably 
London had not witnessed since Cade’s rebellion in 1450. .For 
nearly four days the rioters had possession of the streets, and it was 
only the firmness of the king himself, who insisted that the soldiers 
shonld fire on the mob, which prevented the disaster from being 
StiD. more terrible. These riots, moreover, were of great importance 
afterwards, for when the French Bevolution broke out and disorders 
occurred in Paris, orderly people thought of the Gordon riots, and 
determined that, come what might, such things should not again 
occur in London. A vivid description of these riots is given in 
Dickens’ “ Bamaby Budge.” 

AH this time the ministers had been doing their best to hold their 
own in Europe and America. As soon ns Spain joined the war, 
Biese or e great attempt was made, by a united army and fleet 
Gibraltar. pf Pj-ench and Spaniards, to take Gibraltar; bnt 
Governor Eliott nobly defended his charge, and by burning the 
enemy’s batteries by means of red-hot shot, kept his assailants at 
hay. In 1780 Admiral Bodney defeated the Spanish fleet off Cape 
St. Vincent, arid threw supplies into Gibraltar, which with tlua 
assistance managed to hold out until the siege was finally raised. 

In America, however, Washington was so formidable that in 
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1778 wo were obliged to evacuate Philadelphia, and make New 
York our head-quarters, and remain for the most part 
on the aefensivo. In 1780 n gloom was cast over evacuato 
the whole army by the sad fate of Major Andr€, an 
English officer, who had been ordered to negotiate with Benedict 
Arnold, an Ameriean general, who offered to desert his countrymen. 
Andrd had gone at night to the American lines in uniform, but 
when day broke he was persuaded to cliange his clothes, and, being 
captured within the American lines without his uniform, was hanged, 
as a spy. Arnold deserted, but did little good to liis new friends. 

In 1780 it was determined that part of the army, under Lord 
ComwaUia, should leave New York and land at Charleston, in 
South Carolina, and try to secure the Southern States, At first 
Com^vallis was successful, and Lord Rawdon won the battles of 
Camden of 1780, and of Guildford in 1781. He then marched along 
the coast towards New York, much as Burgojme had tried to do 
along tho Hudson river, but was hemmed in at Burrenaernt 
York Town by Washington, and, ns the English 
Beet was not at hand, was forced to sitrrcnder. This great disaster 
brought tho fighting on land to a virtual close, but the English stiH 
continued the naval war against tho tliree European states. Rodney 
was fortunate enough to take St. Eustatia, a rich West Indian Island, 
from the Dutch, but the French soon captured it, and in 1782 the 
Spaniards seized Minorca. It seemed as if England had not only 
lost the command of the sea, but was going to be stripped of her 
colonial empire. 

Under these circumstances Lord North would gladly have made 
peace, but George clung obstinately to war. The House of 
Commons, however, was less obdurate. When the Rcrienatioaot 
news of the loss of Slinorcn came, North’s majorhj’ nordNorth. 
dwindled rapidly, and in Sfaroh ho resigned, after an administration 
of twelve years. Lord Nortli was succeeded by a „ . , . 

•; . nockineliam fl 

ministry composed of members of the two chief Whig sec ond 

parties. Rockingham was Prime dIimster,andhTOUght 
with him the son of Lord Holland, Charles James Fox, who had 
established his reputation as one of the greatest debaters in the 
Honse of Commons, Lord Jolm Cavendish, Burke, and Sheridan. 
Chatham’s friends were represented bj' Lord Shelburne, Secretary 
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of State, Lord Camden, formerly Chief Justice Pratt, and Dtmning. 
Lord Rockingham also offered a post to Willinm Pitt, second son of 
Lord Cliatham, mho, though only twenty-three, had made a great 
name in the House ; but it mas declined. 

In accordance with principles, the operations against the 
Americans were discontinued; but against France, Spain, and 
Kepotiations Holland war was waged as before. Fortunately, 
for peace. Rodney, in April, defeated the French admiral, 
Count de Grasse, in the West Indies, and in September General 
Ebon beat off a grand attack of the French and Spaniards, and the 
siege of Gibraltar, which had lasted three years, was abandoned. 
These victories much improved the prospects of a satisfactoxy 
peace, for which negotiations were set on loot. 

Rockingham’s second administration carried out the plan of 
economical reform, which his party had so long advocated in 
i^»noio 3 cai opposition. By a bill hronght in by Burke for the 
reforms. reform of the civil list, the private expenditure of 
•the crown was carefully regulated. It was divided into eight 
classes, and reductions were made to the extent of £72,000 
annually, by abolishing useless offices. At the same time, an act 
was passed excluding persons who held contracts to supply the 
government mith any articles from sitting in the House of Com- 
mons, by which a frequent means of indirect bribery was abolished, 
Another act forbade revenue officers to vote in elections, and as 
it was shown that no less than 11,500 officers were electors, and 
that seventy elections depended on their votes, this was a great 
blow to the influence of the crown. At the same time 'William 
Ktt'Bmotiou “ pursuance ot the principles of his party, 

i&r nariiamen- brought forward a motion for Parliamentary reform ; 
tarvrerorm. though Fox was in its favour, reform had never 

been favoured by Burke, and the motion was rejected by 161 to 141 
— ^figures which show that it received very considerable support 
By another resolution all the former proceedings in conneotion with 
Wilkes’ election for Ibliddlesex were expunged &om the journals of 
the House of Commons. 

During the American war matters in Deland had reached a very 
stateof critical state. We saw how the Dish Parliament 
simply represented the Protestants, who were an 
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insignificant minority of the people -of Ireland, and how the right 
of legislating for Ireland had been completely secured for the 
£nglish Parliament by the Act of 1719. The Protestants also 
complained that, while the native Irish manufacture of frieze was 
unmolested, the attempt to introduce the English woollen trade 
had been repressed since 1G99, while the Ulster linen industry 
had not been encouraged. This state of things caused great discon- 
tent, as was shown by the agitation against Wood’s halfpence: 
but, on the whole, Ireland had been quiet until the outbreak of 
the American war, and even till the colonists were joined hv 
European states. To withstand this formidable coalition the English 
were obliged to withdraw many of their troops from Ireland, and in 
1779 their place was taken by Protestant volunteers, who were 
allowed to enrol themselves, and to whom the government 
furnished arms. 

Encouraged by the example of America, the volunteers soon 
formed the notion of using their arms as the Americans had done, 
to secure oonoessions for their country, and so for- 
midahle was their attitude that in 1780 the English voioateeis. 
Parliament, which had already made some slight concessions, 
annulled a great many of the restrictions on Irish trade. En- 
couraged by this success, the volunteers supported Grattan, a 
member of the Irish Parliament, in drawing up a 
Declaration of Bight, demanding legislative inde- 
pendence for Ireland. This was accepted by the ofsieut. 
Irish Parliament in April, 1782, and the English Parliaraeiit 
passed measures by vdiich the Act of 1719 was repealed, and 
Poynings’ Act was so far modified that the Irish Parliament became 
independent. 

In July, 1782, the Marquess of Eockingham died. Prom the 
outset, the division in the ministry between Eockingham, Fox and 
Burke, who had the confidence -of Parliament, and • Lord 
Shelburne, who was the favourite of the king, had 
been very marked. Fox and Burke would have had stinister. 
the Duke of Portland for Premier, and when George appointed 
Sholbumo, Fox resigned and Burke followed him. Shelburne 
formed an administration from Chatham’s followers, and those of 
the Eockingham Whigs who had notfoUowed Fox and 'Biiike, and 
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he boldly gave the post of Chancellor of the Exchequer and leader 
of the House of Commoas to young AViiliam Pitt. 

The negotiations for peace having been mtccessful, England 
acknowledged the independence of the United States, and in 1783 a 
Treaty o? formal peace was concluded at Versailles between 
venasucs England, France, Spain, and Holland. By tlii-s treaty 
England cate up Minorca to the Spaniards and Tobago to the 
French, but fur the most part the foreign potsc.ssions remained as 
before. Nothing, however, could make up to England for the loss 
of her American colonics, and as these have increased and mtdti- 
plied mainly through emigration from England herself, the importance 
of their separation from England has become more and more clear. 
In the matter of trade wo have never done so much with them as 
we used to do when they were under our flag. When the United 
States were our colonies, they consumed per man more than £1 
worth a year of English goods. They have never done so much 
since, and now consume jier head about 10s. worth. 

Even before the preliminaries of peace had been settled, Shel- 
burne found himself exposed to the attack both of his old opponents 
1 ., _ t'od of his recent colleagues. Ko one had been 

forced to moTC unspanng in bis denunciation or Lord isortu 

than Fox, and t’et Fox and Burke united with Lord 
Korth in order to turn out Shelburne. Kotliing equal to this 
The coalition coalition for inconsistency liad ever been seen in the 
English Parliament, and both king and nation were 
wroth at the unnatural alliance. But in the House of Commons 
Fox and Korth had a large majority, who carried amendments 
in the address to the crown proposed by the government in 
1783 ; and on February 24 Shelburne resigned. To no one in the 
kingdom was the coalition more distasteful than to George hims^. 
He looked on Korth as a deserter, and on Fox as a personal enemy, 
whom he had himself driven from office in 1774. However, after 
vainly attempting various unsuccessful combinations, the king was 
forced to give way, and after thirty-seven days’ interval the coalition 
mimstrj- came into power, with the Duke of Portland as nominal 
Prime ilinister, Fox and Korth being the Secretaries of State. 

The king, however, had no intention of allowing this arrangement 
to be permanent, and he found an opportunity of striking at the 
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coalition when they brought in their East India Bill. "We saw that 
the victories of Plassey and Wandewash had shown inaianDfler 
the Biiporiority of the English and their Sepoys over 
the native soldiers and the French troops respectively. Company. 

In 1760 Clive came home, but in his absence Major Munro, in 1764, 
defeated the Nabob of Onde at Busar and entered Allahabad. In 
1765 Clive returned to India, and he made the East India Company 
rulers of an extensive territory by taking over, by a deed granted 
by the Great Mogul, the districts of Bengal, Orissa, and Bchar, 
which had been governed by the Nabob of Bengal. Tlie Nabob 
was not deposed, he was only pensioned, and the government was 
still conducted in his name, but the English company were the 
real rulers. 

Though they had thus, accidentally as it were, become rulers, the 
object of the East India Company was still to make money. "With 
such an object as the end of government, it is no 
wonder that corruption and oppression everywhere condition of 
prevailed; and the new rule became a curse to the 
natives. Famine followed famine, and tho Ganges was sometimes 
choked with corpses. At last stories of these deeds reached Eng- 
land, and the natives found a strong advocate in Edmimd Burke, 
who, whether the victims were colonists, Irish, or Hindoos, was 
always on tho side of the oppressed. Clive, undoubtedly, did what 
he could to put down comiption ; but the forces against him were 
too strong, and Parliament, urged by Burke, determined to take the 
matter in hand. 

A commission inquired into the case, and in 1773 Lord North 
passed his Regulating Act, by which the three presidencies of Cal- 
cutta, Madras, and Bombay were united under the ^ ^ 
governor-general of 13engal; ana Warren Hastings, Hoeruintma 
who was then president of the Bengal council, was 
made the first governor-general. The governor was to be assisted 
by a coimcil, and a high court of justice to administer English law 
was also created. 

Tho now govomor-genoral was a man of very great ability, 
tliorottgldy versed in all the Indiaii arts of intrigue, -warren 
and on tho whole he administered the affairs of swings. 
the company with great success. The CTcatest danger to the 
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company’s power arose from the ambition of Hyder Ali of 
a robber ebief, wbo bad raised bimself to independence, and 
threatened to overwhelm JIadras. Hasting was driven to the 
last erLtremity to defend it, bnt in 17dl Hyder Ali was defeated by 
Sir Eyre Coote at Porto Kovo — a name which recalls the old 
Portngaese settlements. To supply money for the struggle, and 
also to pay the company’s dividend, Hastings had been forced to 
most unprincipled acts : he had lent Englfeh troops for hire to the 
Eahoh of Oude, and he had hy force and cajolery obtained large 
sums from the Rajah of Benares, and also from the Begmn^ or 
Princesses of Onde. 

When the news of Hastings’ high-handed proceedings becatoo 
known, Parliament was again called on to interfere, and had a good 

Bmrm-aeaUns Hastings’ 

-with fhe efforts the company was on the vertre of bankruptey- 
effalraortns . . . . , , -,1 

East India Accordingly, the coahtion mmistry drew np a mb oy 

vamjxany. t]jg rnanagement of the commercial affairs of 

the company was to he left to the directors ; hnt political afiafrs 
were to be put under a hoard of seven persons nominated by 
Parliament for fonr years, and afterwards by the crown. So fat as 
the hni affected the natives, it was good., for it had been dratni 
up by Burke ; but the bill was not judged on its merits. The 
opposition saw that its effect would be to give the present majonty 
in Parliament the whole control of East Indian patronage, and) an 
fact, wotdd provide them with a gigantic engine of patronage iritli 
which to secure their ill-gotten power. Under these circumstances 
the hfll was so distasteful to the king, to the opposition, and to the 
East India Company itself, that George ventured on a course winch 
in itself was highly unconstitutional; for when tlie hill came on for 
second reading in the Lords, he authorized Pitt’s cousin, Lord 

Ifejection of Temple, son of George Grenville, to say that “ wh^ 
too India BUI. for fhg inflja Bill was not oidynot his 

friend, but would be considered by him as an enemy." This in- 
fluence secured the rejection of the bill, and the king, ovajoyed 
by his success, demanded the seals from the coalition officers that 
very night. 

Tlie coalition irmustry was dismissed on December 18, and nn 
December 23 it was aimormced that William Pitt had fomicd 
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A Rovemmcnt from tlic king’s fricmls, arnl from tho old followers 
of Lord Chatham. Then n grc.at struggle ensued. Btruffrieto 
George had made up hi? mind to dissolve Parliament, pioco pitt 
hut he did not wish to dissolve until the conduct of tho °®co. 

coalition had been thoroughly understood by the cotmtTT. On tlio 
other handj Fox and North wished to drive Pitt from oflico as soon 
as possihle. But against nil their eloquence Pitt stoori firm. It was 
in vain that tho old ministers joked Pitt on his age, and laughed 
at “a kingdom tnisted to a schoolboy's care." In vain they 
petitioned tlio king to form n strong government, and threatened not 
to vote tho supplies or to pass tho JIntiny Act. It was soon seen 
that Pitt'a ivas tho winning side. Tho lonls supported him, the 
merchants of tho city of London, who had been the staunch friends 
of his father, sent liim an address. His friends in the Hoine steadily 
increa.sed, and at last, on March 8, a motion of Fox against tho 
ministers was carried by one vote only. Two days afterwanks tho 
JIutiny Bill was passed, and on tho 25th Parliament was dissolved. 
Tho election which followed was a signal triumph for Pitt and 
tho king. No less than ono hundred and si-xty of tlio friends of 
tlie coalition lost their seats, and tlie wits of tho day called them 
“Fox’s MartjTs.” 

The new Prime Minister was a wonderful man. From his boy- 
hood ho had been trained to bo a statesman, and circumstances 
had given him tho opportunity while he was still pittond 

young enough to make U'o of it. Moreover, Pitt was ktne. 
tlio first premier since tho beginning of the reign who had possessed 
the confidence of both the king and the nation, and consequently 
business was done with an ease and celerity ss'hich for a long time 
iiad been unknomi. To his delight Gcorgo formd that his young 
minister in tho main agreed udth his own views, and had so much 
administrative talent that he could safely bo entrusted to carry 
them out by himself. Consequently tho popularity of George • 
steadily increased. For tho first twenty-three years of his reign 
ho was undoubtedly very unpoptdar, for ho was regarded ns the 
author of the unpopular acts of the government ; but he now began 
to get credit for Pitt’s success, and tho feeling of the nation under- 
went a complete change. 

Ono of Pitt’s first acts was to pass an India Act. By it Le 
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created a board of control, wliich rvas to be appointed by the 
Pitfo India government of the day. Tliis board was to have 
Buprerao control over the civil and military adminis- 
tration of the Company. Alt the p-atronage, however, was to be left 
in the hands of the Company, hut the crown reserved a right of veto 
in the case of niipointmcnts to the chief officci!. This settlement 
satisfied botli the Company and the country, and remained in force 
UU 185S. 

In ITbS tVarren Hastings came back from India, and the next 
year Burke moved his impeachment before tho House of Lords for 
hich crimes and misdemeanors, especially on tlie 

Impeaclimcnt ^ 

ofWnxrcn charge of injustice to the Ilajah of Benares, Un 
Hasiines. examining the evidence, Pitt found it impossible to 
defend Hastings in many respects, but he remained neutral, and Burke 
and Sheridan had tlie chief management of the prosecution, assisted 
by Sir Philip Francis, the supposed author of “ Jimins' Letters,” 
■who had been a member of Hastings’ council, and liad done Ms best 
to thwart him. The trial lasted six years, for the lords rarely sat 
to hear evidence. In the end Hastings was acquitted ; but the trial 
■was a good thing, as it diffnsed ranch knowledge about India, and 
was a warning to other officers not to follo^w Hastings’ footsteps. 
Since Pitt’s Act and Hastings’ trial, the civil service of India has 
been very different from wbat it was before. Tlie officials have set 
before themselves a high standard of duty to the natives, and have 
reckoned among tlicir numbers some of tho noblest of Englislimen. 

Pursuing his own and his father’s policy, Pitt advocated the reform 
of Parliameut, and in 1785 he proposed to disfranchise thirty-sis 
BttfBTetojm rotten boroughs, and to give the members to the 
echeme. counties and to London. The motion, however, was 
not agreeable to the king, and w.is thrown out by 248 votes to 174. 
It was, however, as a financier that Pitt achieved the most 
■ striking success. He had had an excellent training in political 
Commercial economy, the science which tries to explain the 
poHcj-. process by wMeh wealth is created and distributed, 
on which subject a great deal of light had Lately been thrown by 
the publication of Adam Smith’s “ Wealth of Kations.” This book 
had taught that all nations would benefit hy a free exchange of their . 
goods, whereas it had been tlie practice of governments to discourage 
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tlicir people from buying from otJicr twtion.‘r, for fear that they 
wiulil rcciuec the slock of gold in tJw conntiy. Tho nexv plan was 
called Free Trade. 

Tilt adopted it, and in 1786 ho made a commercial treaty with 
Franco, by which both countries lowered their ctisioms duties, and so 
mado a step in tho direction of free trade. This treaty was a good 
thing for botli countries. Trade increased, and even tho revenue 
reaped tho benefit; for ns there was less smuggling under tho now 
law Uinn under tho old, tho customs duties amounted in tho 
aggregato to a larger sum. In 1785 Pitt attempted to apply tho 
same system to tho trade between England and Ireland; but 
the English merchants were bo liostilo to tho measure that ho 
had to abandon tlio greater part of it, to tho loss of „ . 

. . . . > Schomofor 

both coimfnes. Put ne-vt brought forward a scheme pnrinirofftiio 
for p,aying oil' the National Debt. It wa.s verj’ com- 
plicated, but at bottom it consisted in raising extra taxe.s each year 
in order to pay the debt. It did well in time of pc.icc, but was 
not suited for war, and after a time it was abandoned. 

Tho feeling whicli prompted the impeachment of Ilasfings led 
also to an inquin" into tho horrors of tho slave trade, and in 1787 an 
association was formed for its total abolition. This , 

, - . , n , . • - . •>! Itwnury ftUoat 

could not bo done at once, but in 1/88 a bill was thotfavo 

passed for tho better regulation of .slave-sbips, and mwi®. 

tho next year, through tho efforts of Wilberforco, Pox, and Burke, 
resolutions condemning the slave trade itself wero introduced. 

Tho country was completely absorbed in Pitt’s useful reforms 
when an event happened which Eiiddcnly threatened to deprive 
Pitt of his power, and to placo Fo.x and Biirko ^ 

in offioo. As early as 1705 the king had been becomes 

threatened with madness, and in 1788 ho became 
completely insano. Tho case was a difficult one. The natural 
person to bo regent was tlio Prince of Wales, hut tho prince 
was very unpopular. In 1772, at Uio instanco of ihoBoyai 
tho king, tlio Royal Marriage Act had been passed, srarriapoAct. 
by which all the descendants of George 11. were forbidden to marry 
without tho consent of the reigning sovereign. Of this act the 
prince had taken advantage to m.arty Mrs. Fitzherbert, a Roman 
Catholic, which by the Bill of Rights would have forfeited the 
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crown had tlio marriage been legal. As it was, he cmild plead 
the Royal Marriage Act against the legality of his own marriage. 
This action was universally disapproved. Moreover, the prince had 
mnpoptuarity contmctcd immense debts, and was addicted to 
ortiioprinco. gambling. More important, however, than all, ho 
was attached to Fox, and it was well known that his first act as 
regent would bo to dismiss Pitt, and make Fox Prime Jlinistor; and 
Fox, eager for power, declared that the heir-apparent had an 
inbereiil right to assume the reins of government. In these difiicult 
circumstances Pitt behaved very well. He did not refuse to make 
the prince regent, but be declared tlmt Parliament alone could give 
Thoklnsr him the title, and that Parliament had the right to 
recovers. conditions on which he Bhould hold it 

Happily, before anytlung was settled tlie king recovered, and ho 
and Pitt became more popular than ever. 

Good fortune as well as good management had attended Pitt 
* M ithout any effort on his part, his ministry gained the benefit of 
Cominorciai a great wave of commercial prosperity. Before the 
prosperity. George HI., and for nine years into it, 

England had been chiefly an agricultural countr.v, and had exported 
corn. -She had some manufactures, chiefly woollen and cotton, bat her 
trade in them was not considerable. However, in the latter half of 
the eighteenth century a great change look place. Arkwright 
appEcd the invention of roller-spinning, by which a strong thread 
was spun by passing through revolving rollers, instead of by the 
slow method of the spinning-wheel; then Hargreavea devised a 
spinning-jenny, by wliich many threads could bo spun at once ; and 
finally, Crompton comb'uied the two inventions in his mule. Hardly 
had this been done, when 3Ir. Cartwright, a clergjman, invented a 
power-loom, in which macliincry did what human hands had had 
to do before. Soon after this had been done. Watt's improved 
steam-engine was used instead of water-power to drive the 
new machines. The demand for new maolfinety caused a great 
demand for iron, which could now be obtained cheaper than 
formerly, in consequence of the use of pit coal instead of charcoal 
in smelting it ; while Brindley’s introductiou of canals, and Telford’s 
improvements in road-making, facilitated tlie exchange of goods and 
the bringing of materials to the districts where they were wanted. 
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These improvements in the nrts were of more vnlno to England 
limn the discover}' of the richest gold-mine. Fortimatcly for 
England, in this country the coal-mines and the iron-mines lie near 
together, and giro every facility for the construction of machinery 
and the carrj'ing on of manufactures. The energy of her sons was 
not Blow to avail itself of a new source of wealth, and within a very- 
few ye.ars the nation, which had thought herself ruined by the loss 
of her American colonies, had started upon a career of wcaltli, avhich 
enabled her to support without min a contest to which the America 
war had been a trifle*. 

cm£F GE^^E^iAL EVENTS UNEER GEORGE IN. 

1760-1789. 

Pro.scontion of yVilkes for Xo. ■tS of the North Briton 17C3 

East Inilia Company acquires the administration of Bengal 1765 


Stamp Act passed 



... 17C5 

First of “ Jtmius’ letters ” 


... 1769 

Jtiddicsox Election dispute 

• a* 

*.» 1763 

Open publicatiou of Pariiaincntaiy debates begins 

... 1771 

Lord North's Regulating Act for India 



... 1773 

Lord George Gordon riots 



... *1780 

Independence of the United Stntcs ncknoTvledgcd 

... 1782 

Trial of tVarren Hastings begins ... 



... 1788 

CN/EE TREATIES, BATTLES, 

AND SIEGES, 

1760-1789 

Treaty of Paris 



... 1763 

B.attle of Buxar 

... 

... 1764 

„ Lexington 


... 1775 

„ Bunker's Hill 

... ..« 

... 1775 

Surrender at Saratoga 



... 1777 

Siege of Gibraltar 



1770-1782 

Battle of Porto Novo 

... ... 

... 1781 

Surrender at York Town 

... ... 

... 1781 

Rodney’s victory over Count de Grasse 



... 1782 

Peace of Versailles 

... ... ... 

... 1783 



CHAPTER IV. 


SHE -H-AJIS OF THE ERESCII RBVOLUTIOS. 

C}Mf Charadtri of the Time — Pitt; Fox; Buike; Priestley; Paine; 
Kapoleon Buonaparte ; Lord Howe ; Sir John Jervis ; l.ord Kelson ; 
Admiral Duncan ; Sir Sidney Smith ; Lord Edward Fitzgerald ; Lord 
Cornwallis ; Lord Oistlercagh ; Addington, afterrvards Lord Sidmonth ; 
liotd Grenville ; George Canning ; Lord Momington, afterwards 
Marquess 'Wellesley ; Sit Arthur Welledey, aftersvards Duke o£ 
B'eUington : the Duke of Portland ; Wilbc'rforce ; Lord Liverpool ; 
Perceval ; Sir John Moore ; Sir Francis Burdett ; William Cohhett. 


CAief Contemporary Sorereipns, 


France. 

Emperor. 

Prussia. 

Eussla 

Louis exe- 

Francis 11., 

Frederick 

Alexander I., 

cuted 1793. 

Sepnhlic, 1792-1794. 
Directorate, 1794-1799. 
Consulate, 1799-1804. 
Kapoleon, Emperor, 
1804-1814. 

1792-1805. 
Emperor of 
Austria, 
1805-1835, 

William HI., 
1797-1840 

1801-1825. 


Louis XVTII., 1814-1824. 

The contest to which we referred in the last chapter arose out 
of the French Revolution, an event of such importance that it forms 
Importance of epouh as the Reformation, and of such 

far-reaching consequences that we are still living 
under the influence of the movement. Roughly 
speaHng, this revolution means the revolt of Europe against the 
privileges left hy feudalism. Though the movement began in France, 
all European countries in the last quarter of the eighteenth century 
retained in their customs much that was feudal in origin. This 
^ system had been the •” ' of society in the Middle Ages, and 

had then“*^ - ^as to the degrees Bociety took a new 
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form, and tlion its uses disappeared, while, unfortunately, its abuses 
remained. 

The hardship ot these was felt most keenly by the people of 
France. There society was divided into the privileged and tire un- 
privileged, who were to one another as one to thirty. The privileged, 
who included the nobles and clergy, had almost aU 
the wealth of the country, but paid hardly any ofrvtSce 

taxes; the unprivileged had to pay for both. In before the 
' ^ . . , , ; , . Kovolutlon. 

each manor or seigniory the lord of tlie manor or 

seigneur had certain rights over his tenants. The.se tenants were 
not like English farmers ; they did not hire their lands from the 
landowner by bargain, but they held the land perpetually, subject 
to certain services which they had to perform. They were, in fact, 
in the same position as the villeins in the time of Edward HI. In 
England these services had been commuted for money payments, 
but in France they had still to be performed. Such was the 
corvh, a service done by working on the roads, which was made 
verj' oppressive. Again, the seigneurs had the sole right of hunting 
and shooting on ’tlie manor. In England, if there is much game 
on a farm, the farmer will not offer as much rent for it as if there 
were little ; but in France the services and dues remained th? same 
whether there was much game or little. The seigneur, too, might 
keep a dovecot with thousands of pigeons, which preyed on the 
peasant’s fields, so that a man had to sow his field three times 
in order to get a crop. In the towns all trades were in the hands 
of corporations or guilds, who would not let any one else enter into 
business unless he paid money to become one of their members. 
In tlie army, no one except nobles might be officers. In the Church, 
no one but a noble had any chance of rising to be more than a poor 
cure or parish priest. All the best places were kept for the nobles. 
So that in both the country, the towns, and tlie professions the 
poor and middle classes were prevented from doing the best for 
themselves. Every one who wanted to rise was met and rebuffed 
by priidloge. At tlie very time when this was the case, writers 
like Boussean and Diderot were preaching a doctrine of universal 
liberty and equality, and all Franco was stirred with enthusiasm 
for the rebellious American colonists. 

It is impossible to conceive a much greater contrast, but thl' 
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state of tilings might have gone on for a long time had not the 
„ ^ . finances of the country got into a state of terrible 
svencn confusion. Aothing comd bo tvorse than the way 
in which the taxes were collected. Usually they 
were fanned to speculators, who gave the government a lump sum 
for the tax, and then collected as much as they could. Every 
province, siieh as Normandy, Champagne, or Provence, had its 
own system of custom-houses on the frontier, and the result was 
to prevent trade at home by making it too expensive to take goods 
from one place to another. Moreover, the English, by taking the 
French colonies, had ruined their foreign trade, and consequently 
the country was getting poorer and poorer, and less able to bear 
the taxes. On the other hand, expenses were increasing. Louis 
XIV. and Louis XV. had botli fought useless wars, in which they 
spent a great deal and gained little or nothing, while tlie court was 
the most extravagant in Europe, and the luxury of the courtiers 
was a terrible contrast to the misery around them. 

When a man's expenses increase and liis income diminishes, it 
is merely a question of time when he wifi become bankrupt; and 
A meatinB Same thing is true of a country. At last a meeting 
of theistatos- was held of the chief men of France to consider what 
must be done, and they recommended the king to 
call a meeting of the Statss-General. This body was something 
like an English Parliament, and had representatives of the clergy, 
the nobility, and the commonalty elected throughout the country. But 
the three estates sat in separate houses, so that the king had always 
been able to play off two of the houses against a third. However, 
when the estates met at Versailles, in May, 1789, the Tiers Etat, or 
_ Commons, refused to do business unless all the estates 

Etat obtain Bat in One house. After some difficulty they carried 
in the national their point, and as their numbers were equal to those 
Assembly. Other estates together, and some of the nobles 

and cleig)’’ took their side, they had a majority in the National 
Assembly, as tlie united body was called. While this was going 
_ . on, the mob of Paris stormed the Bastille, which 

Btoimtho answers to the Tower of London, and msurreetions 
broke out all over the country, in wlrieh many nobles 
Were ill-treated, their manor-honses burnt, and their feudal rights 
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sot nt defiance. By an act of tlie National AssemWy all privileges 
were abolislied, and after a time titles of nobility were done away, 
and the lands of tlie Church ’forfeited. 

For the government of the country a constitution similar to that 
of England was set up, to which the king gave his consent. Un- 
fortunately, the new constitution worked badly. The 
king, who was himself well intentioned, was iH consutution 
adrised. The chief nobles and clergy left tlie country, amure. 

and tried to persuade Austria and Prussia to invade France, and 
to reinstate tlicm in their privileges ; and finally the king himself, 
in 1791 , fled from Paris, but had the misfortune to be recaptured and 
brought back to virtual imprisonment, Slennwhile the Legislative 
Assembly, which had succeeded the National Assembly, had fallen 
under the influence of the Corporation of Paris and of the Jacobin 
Club, which contained the most advanced men of the revolutionary 
part}'. Mirabcau, the ablest ofthe old members of the Tiers Etat, had 
died, 1791 ; and finally, when Austria and Prussia united to invade 
France, a fresh revolution occurred. The Tnileries, Tnuerics 
where the king and queen were, was stormed by tlie stormed, 
mob ; a frightful massacre was made of the imprisoned Royalists ; and 
France having been declared a republic, Louis was made a close 
prisoner. Tlie invasion of Austria and Prussia was foiled by the 
cannonade of Valmy in September, 1792; but the tubMub 
exasperation caused was so great that power rapidly executed, 
fell into tliQ bands of the most rovolutionaiy party, and in January, 
1793, Louis XVI. was executed. 

When the news of the Revolution first reached England most 
people sympatliized with it, hecause they thought that Prance was 
merely going to do what England had done in the 
seventeenth centuiy, and that the two countries 
would bo better friends under similar institutions 
than they had formerly been, when one was a 
despotism and tho otlier a constitutional monarchy. In thinking 
tiius of tho Revolution the English made a mistake, because our 


Sympathy 
with tho 
French 
Revolution. 


straggle bad been a political one between the king and the Parlia- 
ment, and bad not been complicated in England by the existence 
of a privileged class; whereas in Franco the political question 
was secoudaiy, and tho straggle between tho privileged and 
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unpriTaeged classes was of the first importance. The first to per- 
ceive this was Burke, who in 1790 quarrelled with Fox because 
the latter expressed sjTupathj' with the movement, and at' the close 
of the same year he published his “ Reflections on 
■•^Smtions French Revolution," in which he foretold that 
movement would result in the complete destruc- 
tion of society in France, and the rise on its ruins of 
a militaiy despotism. This book, of which thirty thousand copies 
were rapidly sold, completely altered the impressions of Englishmen, 
and henceforward the upper and middle classes were filled with terror 
of a similar revolution in England. This fear was quite groundless, 
because such privileges as those which had caused the trouble in 
France hardly existed in England, and the king was exceedingly 
popular ; but Burke's followers wovdd be satisfied with nothing less 
than war against France, while at home they resisted all kinds oi 
reform, and were ready to take the severest measures to put down 
an imaginary conspiracy. 

This feeling soon showed itself in Parliament. So early as 1790 
Fox's motion for the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts was 
thrown out by 294 votes to 105, and the subject was 
paiiicon not resumed for nearh* forty years ; whUe in 1/Ul a 
parUament. rioters destroyed tiro house of 

the celebrated Dr. Priestley, because be bad arranged a dinner in 
celebtation of the taking of the Bastille. The ne.\t year Thomas 
Paine, who was known to sympathize rvith the French, was tried 
and formd guilty of seditious writing ; and in 1793, for tiro better 
prevention of the spread of French opinions, an Alien Act was 
passed, giving the government power to supervise foreigners resident 
in England, and, if necessary, to remove them. 

Meanwhile Pitt had not been carried away by tire prevailing 
desire of a war with France. Ho was honestly anxious for pence, 
Pitt desirous succeeded in settling a quarrel with 

of rmuntiiinine Spain about Kootka (now St. George’s) Sound, witii- 
peace.. recourse to war; and even in 1792, so great was 

his confidence in peace, that Pitt, in bringing forward his budget, 
ooMonwitii good hopes of peace being main- 

uisdomestic taincd. Hoalsopursucdhis course of domestic reform, 

nupported a bill for the abolition of the slnvo trade, 
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and in 1792 iicljicd Fox to pa=N a libel liili, by v.-liicb juries were 
allowed to say, not only whotber a libel bad been publbbcd, List 
ftl«o whether the imblication was a libel. Previously the judges had 
claimed to detennino what was libellous, so that this Act was a great 
aafegiiard to liberty. 

However, in 179.3, after the de.ath of Louis, pitj .jvns forced 
into war, and after that further rcjireS'ivo measures were pa‘-.,cd, 
and refonu became more impossible than ever. The . 

, ~ ■ A . • nit forced 

s.ame year the Trastormr, Correspondence Act was todcctnre 

passed, while in 1791 Habeas Corjuis Act was eus- 

pended for the first fiiise tinco I74.'>. and continued 

in abeyaneo for eight years; and this measure was 

Kached up in 179.’i by a Treanmablo Practice' nil!, and a ftediliom 

Meaiinirs Hill, vi> sbat it was ipntc truly raid tli.at, l-.'-taU'C rreu''!i' 
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«nd hemadelaige grants. In 1793 England, Spain, Holland, Austria, 
B coaution Etussia formed the first coalition against Prance, 
against and the Bame year troops urere despatched to aid the 
allies in Holland, and to assist the royalists of Toulon. 
Neither of these expeditions was very suceessful. We succeeded in 
■destroying the French fleet at Toulon, hut had to abandon .the har- 
bour, because cannons were placed in such a position as to command 
its entrance; while the king’s second son, the Duke of York, who 
commanded the troops in Holland, was actually defeated .at Bois- 
le-Duc. At Toulon Napoleon Buonaparte, a young Corsican officer 
in the French service, distinguished himself by the energywith which 
he rallied the troops and pushed tliem to the front. 

In naval warfare, however, we did better. At sea tlve French 
laboured under the disadvantage of having one of their best harbours, 

Toulon, on the Mediterranean, and their other, Brest, 
iravalwar. , „ » . it 

on the Bay of Biscaj', wliile their harbours on Uie 

British Channel were not large enough then to admit very’ largo 

vessels, and had again and again been bombarded by the English. 

We saw that in 1793 the Toulon fleet had been destroyed; and in 

1794, on Juno 1, Lord Howe gained a great victory over the Brest 

fleet. These two successes for a time disabled the French ; but in 

1795 France was joined by the Dutch and the Spaniards, and 

then the position became very serions. The next year the French 

.planned a great expedition to Ireland, hut fortunately the 71001 was 

dispersed by a storm, and only a few vessels reached Bniitiy Bay, 

which they left without landing. This was perhaps tlie most serious 

•danger which tlie English had run, for a Trench landing in Ireland 

might have raised a formidable insurrection in that -country ; but 
in 1797 Sir John Jervis and Commodore Nelson defeated a combined 
fleet of French and Spaniards off Capo Bt.Vinccnton St. Valonfine’s 
Day, while Admiral Dimcan destroyed tlie Dutch fleet off Camper- 
down in October. 

Notwithstanding tliese sncccsses, the year 1797was a most critical 
year, for betweentheso two battles, mutinies occurred in the fleets 
muuidoain at Spithead and tlieNoro. 'Tlic chief grievance of flio 
theuceta. .Spithead sailors wns that their pay had not been 
raised since tbo time of Charies H., and that the pursers kept back 
large sums otit of their earnings. But, on a promise that theil 
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grierances slioiilct be seen to, they returned to their duty without 
difficulty. The mutiny at the Nore -was more serious, because some 
of the sailors urerc infected by republican ideas ; but when they found 
that they had no support on shore, they gradually gave in, and at 
no time offered to take their ships over to the enemy, indeed, these 
very sailors formed the greater part of those who won the battle of 
Camperdown. Tlie destruction in turn of the fleets of France, Spain, 
and Ilolland gave us complete command of the sea, and so enabled us 
not only to take Trinidad from the Spaniards in 1797, 
and Cei’lon and Cape Colony from the Dutch in 
1795, bnt also enabled our ships to sweep tlie commerce of these 
nations itom the sea, and to bring thousands of rich prizes into 
English porta. 

In spite, however, of these great successes, Pitt would have been 
glad to discontinue the uur had there been a prospect of durable 
peace. The expenses of the war had been exceed- Expenses of 
ingly heavy, and not only had Pitt been obliged to tiowar. 
levy very heavy faxes, bnt also to make large additions to the 
Kational Debt, and in 1797 he was obliged to draw so much money 
from the Bank of England, that it had to he allowed to stop paying 
for notes in cash. These sacrifices weighed verj’ heavily upon aH 
classes, and the price of prorisions of all kinds nearly doubled, 
MTlicat, for instance, which before tire war had rarely cost more than 
60s. a quarter, cost in 1795, 80s., and in 1801, 128s. Unhappily 
wages, tliough they rose a little, did not increase in the same pro- 
portion. For instance, a carpenter’s wages in 1795 were 2s. Sd. a 
day, and in 1800 they were only 2s. lOrf. In 1801 a labourer whoso 
wages were Os. a week, could remember the time when Distresa in 
for 5s. wages he could buy provisions which now cost 
him 2Gs. 5d. In consequence there was a great increase of pauperism, 
and in 179G the bad practice was begun of allowing the guardians 
to supplement tlio wages of .able-bodied men out of the rates. Con- 
sequently wages ceased to rise, for the farmers, of course, paid the 
same as before, and any increase had to come out of the pockef.s of 
the ratepayers. Moreover, when the war began, every one expected 
that it would be vciy' short, because France was believed to be 
bankrupt. This proved to bo a mislake; for France got rid of her 
debts by simply repudiating them, while she got plenty of ready 
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money by selling the lands of the nobles and clergy, and by issuing 
a paper coinage, and indeed, exeeptat sea, seemedstrongerthan ever. 

All these things made Pitt very desirous for peace, but unfor- 
tunately the French were stiH eager for war. After the execution 
TheHeSen of the king, power passed into the hands of the 
ofTerror. Jacobins, who first destroj’ed tiie power of all the 
upper classes, committing such atrocities that their rule is known 
as the Keign of Terror, and then quarrelled among themselves. 
The result was a series of conspiracies, in which one after another 
the leading Jacobins were killed. Danton was executed in 1734, 
and Bobespierre perished tlie same year. The fall of Eobespierre, 
the last of the Jacobins, was brought about by a union of the 
survivors of the middle classes to put a stop to the reign ol 
the mob. They established the Directorate, or nile of five 
directors, and thus made a step towards a return to absolute rule. 
Before long an attempt u-as made to overtlirow this government, 
but the directors appealed to the army, and called in tlie aid of 
Napoleon Napoleon Buonaparte, who had distinguished liimself 
Bnonapoite. Toulon, and ivith his help crushed the rebels. In 
reward for his services, Buonaparte was made general of the French 
army in Italy, where in 1796 he conducted a most hrillinnt 
campaign against the Austrians and Piedmontese, whom ho com- 
pletely defeated, while Jloreau, the most distinguished of tlie 
French generals in the north, was successful in Germany. These 
successes filled the French with a thirst for military glory, and 
though Pitt attempted to negotiate with the directors, the war 
went on as before. 

By this time Buonaparte Imd begun to aim at sotting up a military 
despotism in France, and had already begun to interfere in tlio 
goverument, but, his schemes being not yet ripe, he persuaded the 
Napoleon's Directorate, in 1798, to send him to Egypt with .a largo 
Eerptian army. Tins expedition opened up before Napoleon’s 
expedition, ]Qj,g career of glory. He hoped, when he 

had conquered Egj'pt, either to make his way by Sj’ria to Constan- 
tinople, or possibly, emulating tlie triumphs of Alexander, to make 
vast conquests in Asia, and to penetrate even to India itself. By 
this means he designed to make France supreme on the shores of 
tho SIcditctranean, and to cany out the schemes of Dupleix by 
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espelling tlie Englisli from India and making tliat conntr)- a depen* 
denoy of France. At first liis plans -wero successful ; tlie Toulon 
fleet, uitli Kapoleon on board, escaped from the harbour, while 
Admiral Nelson, who was guarding it, had been driven away by 
a storm, and sailed to Slalta. At tliat time this island was in the 
hands of the Knights of St. John, who had held it since 1626. It 
was strongly fortified, and might have held out for months, but 
treachery delivered it to the French, who wero thus enabled, with- 
out loss of time, to make their way to Egypt. Meanwhile Nelson, 
finding that the French had escaped, and guessing their purpose, 
had gone to Alexandria ; but not finding tlie French there, he went 
to Sicily for provisions. Before he returned, Buonaparte had landed 
his forces, and beating the Mamelukes, ns the race of soldiers who 
ruled Egypt was called, in the battle of the P^uamids, he made him- 
self master of Cairo. 

Wlicn Nelson for tiie second time reached Egr-pt, in August, 1798, 

he fotmd the French fleet drawn up in Aboukir Bay, in the form of 

a crescent, one end of which was close to a promontorj* 55,0 uatti© 

which formed one side of the hay. Nelson ordered of tueitue. 

his ships to sail between the end of the French line and the shore, 

and so to attack the ships from Uie land side. This manoeuvre was 

compioteiy Buccessfui, and of the thirteen Freneh ships that began 

tiie action no less than eleven were lost, and the other two were 

suhseguently captured. Nelson himself was wounded, and the 

French admiral, Brueys, was 'killed. The effect of the battle of 

tlie Nile on the French expedition to Egr-pt was tremendous. 

Napoleon, with the best of the French armies, was completely cut 

off from France, while the victorj' itself revived the hopes of the 

allies, and caused the formation of the second coalition _ 

. ' _ „ . , Thooecona 

against France. Buonaparte, however, was not to coaution 
he diverted from his scheme. In 1799 he invaded 
Syria, hut was stopped by the fortress of Acre, which 'Buonaparte 
commanded the road along the coast. Acte was invades Syria, 
stoutly defended by the Turks, assisted by Sir Sidney Smith, who 
placed two ships of the line in such a way as to command Buona- 
parte's trenches, and also landed sailors to defend the breach. 
This assistance completely foiled Buonaparte, and though he 
defeated an array of Turks who tried to relieve the town, his 
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Btonning parties were again and again reptdsed, and at last he rras 
forced to give np his soheme of Eastern conquest and to return to 
Egypt- Buonaparte alurays said of Sidney Smith, “That man 
made me miss my destiny." 

Meanvrhile an immense army of Austrians and Eussians vras 

preparing to invade France, and mas Joined by an English espedi- 

„ tion under the Duke of York; but though they mere 

Kapoleon sets , , . , 

up a new at tuTst successful m every encounter, their plans mere 

Bovemment. by the defeat of their centre at Zurich, mhich 

saved France from invasion. By this time Napoleon, having 
defeated a Turkish army in Egypt, had abandoned his troops and 
made his may to France, mhere the disasters of the directors, 
contrasted mith the story of his achievements, had enhanced his 
reputation. He soon succeeded in effecting the overthrow of the 
directors and setting up a new government, of mhich he mas the 
head, mith the title of First Consul, and he very soon contrived to 
make the central government as despotic as it had been in the days 
of the kings, though of course the old privileges mere not restored. 
Jh the mar, Napoleon continued the success mhich Massena had 
begun at Zurich. Moreau defeated the Austrians at Hohenlinden, 
mbile he himself, suddenly crossing the Alps by the St. Bernard 
Pass, came down in the rear of another army of Austrians mho 
mere besieging Genoa, and beat them at the battle of Marengo. 
After these defeats Austria made peace, and England mas left to 
continue the mar single-handed. 

In 1800 the Maltese asked for British protection, and in 
1801 Abercrombie, mith a British army, defeated the French 

Slie armed ut the battle of Alexandria, and tlieir army in 

ueutrauty. Egypt -mas forced to surrender. Meanmhile Eng- 
land’s method of carrying on the mar at sea, in mhich she 
not only insisted on seizing ah French goods mliich mere being 
carried in neutral ships, but also as far as possible put a stop to any 
trade mith France, had excited the ill mill of the neutral states — 
Russia, Sweden, Denmark, and Pnissia — ^vho formed mhat -was called 
an armed neutrality. It mas greativ feared that this mas only a step 
towards. Joining France, so in 1801 Nelson attacked the Danish fleet 
in Copenhagen harbour, and destroyed or captured the greater part 
of it This victory resulted in the dissolution of the armed neutrality. 
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By ilii? time liotii France and England were tired of war. Kapoleon 
Imd little hope of destroying the power of England in the 
■Mediterranean, wliilo the Englisli, now that they had taken most 
of the French eolonies, conld do little ngaiirst her on Trace of 
land without nliics. Pence, therefore, was concUidcd Amteni. 
at Amiens in 1802, hy which England restored lior conquests, and 
agreed that Malta should revert to the Knights of St. John. 

Before the treaty of Amiens was made, however, Pitt had censed 
to he Prime Minister. The cansc.s of his fall arose from ovents in 
Ireland, and to these wo must now go hack. After Events m 
Lord Itockingliam’s concessions in 1782, the Irish iroiond. 
Parliament had keen independent, hut as it was composed only 
of Pfotestant.s, though tho franchise had been restored to flio Boman 
Catholics in 1793, it could not bo said to represent tlio Irish people. 
The French Revolution caused great excitement in Ireland, and a 
conspiracy was soon set on foot to try and bring about a enta* 
strophe tlicro. There were then tliree distinct parties in Ireland — 
tho Catholics, forming at least seven-tenths of the nation, who 
wanted emancipation from llieir disabilities and a sliaro of political 
power j tho Protestants, who, under tho n.-imc of Orangemen, were 
furious ut tho hare mention of concession to tho Catholics, but who 
wore themselves anxious for Parliamentary reform, and the removal 
of tho corrupt means hy which government secured its influence 
in Parliament; and tho Rovolntionists, or United Irishmen, who 
included both Catholics and Protestants, and who were eager to over- 
throw tho government altogether and cstnhh'sh a republic under tho 
protection of Franco. In 1793 the Irish Catholics were admitted 
to the franchise, but in 1795 they were disappointed by tho recall 
of tho lord-lieutenant, Earl Filzwilliam, who was favourable to 
tho repeal of tho laws which cxclndcd them from Parliament and 
from office. 

As wo saw, the French expedition to Ireland in 179G failed ; but 
the republicans, under the leadership of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, 
Arthur O'Connor, and Oliver Bond, organized an TnotriBii 
independent insurrection. At tho beginning of 1798, 
they were suddenly arrested by order of tho government, and 
Lord Edward defended himself so vehemently that he was mortally 
wounded. In spite of tho captiure of their leaders, the insurrection 
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broke out, and in the south-east of Ireland, in the neighbourhood 
of Wexford, obtained considerable proportions. There the insurgents 
posted themselves on a strong position at Vinegar Hill, from ■which 
they "were only driven by General Lake after ■ a regular battle. 
When the insurrection ■was all over, a small body of French troops 
landed in Mayo, and, after defeating some militia and yeomanry 
at Castlebar, -were forced to surrender to tlte regular troops. 
After this another French squadron arrived off the coast, in -which 
-was Wolfe Tone, the founder of the United Irishmen, ■who had 
acted as agent for the rebels in Paris. This squadron ■was met by 
some English ships, -winch captured the greater part of it. Tone 
-was taken prisoner and condemned to death, but he saved himself 
from execution by suicide. 

This rebellion convinced Pitt that the best solution of the frish 
difficulty -was to unite the two Parliaments. He hoped to make 
The TTnion. Union a blessing to Ireland by coupling it ■with 
tbe emancipation of the Catholics, ■who might, he 
rnought, safely be members of the United Parliament, -where they 
■were sure to be in a minority, though he dare not grant them this 
favour in an Irish Parliament, where they would have a majority. 
The proposition of a union, however, was most distasteful to the 
Irish Protestants, who were the virtual rulers of Ireland, and Pitt 
was only able to carry his measure through the Irish Parliament by 
a free use of money among the borough-mongers. By the terms of 
the Union Ireland ceased to have a separate Parliament, but sent to 
the United Parliament of Great Britain and Ireland four bishops to 
sit in the House of Lords, twenty-eight representative peers elected 
for life, and one hundred commoners. Irish peers ■were allowed to 
he elected members of the House of Commons. Free-trade between 
the two countries was established, and it was arranged that Ireland 
should only p.ay £2 of taxes for every £15 paid by England. In 
spite of Pitt’s hopes, the Union proved to bo very unpopular, 
and in 1803, Emmett, a Dublin barrister, who had been engaged 
Enunetfs w Ike rcheliion of 1798, formed a new conspiracy, 
conipiracy. ^ ghght outbreak followed, which was easily sup- 
pressed, and Emmett and some of his friends ■were convicted and 
executed. 

Lord Comwnliis, the lord-lieutcnaut. Lord Costlcroagh, his 
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cMef seoretaty, and Pitt all regarded the passing of an Act of Parlia- 
ment for the relief of the Catholics as part of their bargain -with 
Ireland, and wished fiirther to remove the grievances connected with 
the collection of tithe, and to endow the Roman Catholic clergy. 
In 1801 Pitt proposed to the king a measure for tlio relief of the 
Catholics; hut George III., being mider the impression, quite 
wrongly, that he could not consent to such a measure 

. . , ateamjrefor 

^vithout violating his coronation oath, and being also the roller of 

thoroughly avetae to the concessions, opposed him. tuecathouca. 

Pitt and his friends left the government, and the whole scheme 

for coupling tlie Union with the redress of Irish 

„ , , v>... , -1 Mttreslsnfl. 

gnevances fell to the ground. Pitt was succeeded 

by Addington, Speaker of the House of Commons, whose chief 
colleague was Lord Hawkesbury, afterwards Earl of Liverpool. It 
was this ministry which concluded the treaty of Amiens. 

As usual, war between England and France was accompanied 
by trouble in India. Hyder Ali, the old enemy of Hastings, had been 
succeeded by liis son, Tippoo Sahib. The French Trouble 
republicans regarded Tippoo as their ally, called him mmaja. 
Citizen Tippoo, and even established a Jacobin Club in his capital, 
Soringapatam. This conduct, of course, led to a war, aud in 1799 
the governor-general, Lord Momington, directed General Harris to 
invade Tippoo’s territory and capture Seringapatam. This was done 
and Tippoo himself was killed in the assault. Part of his territory 
was annexed, and part was restored to the old Hindoo dynasfj’. Lord 
Momington’s policy was to conclude treaties with the native princes, 
by whiohthey agreed to rcceivcaBritisli resident, who, while domestic 
affairs were left in their own hands, directed their foreign policy. 
This forward movement aroused the fear of the Mahratta chiefs, who 
ruled over territories which extended from Delhi to the Deccan. 
These chiefs were usually at war with one another, but they now 
united together under Scindia and Holkar, and expelled the Peishwah, 
who Vfas gtand-vizier to the head of tb,e race, and mminally wder. 
The Peishwah made a subsidiary treaty with Lord Momington^ who 
sent his brother, Sir Artliur Wellesley, who liad distingm'shed him- 
self at the faking of Soringapatam, to attack them from the south, 
and General Lake from the north-east. Wellesley won the battle of 
Assaye, and Lake that of Laswarce, which reduced the Mahrattaa 
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to subjection, and forced tliem to conclude subsidiaiy treaties "with 
the Engb'sh. After this success tho Mogul at Delhi became the 
pensioner of the East India Company, which brought almost tho 
whole of the Ganges Valley and Southern India directly or indi- 
rectly under tho Company’s sway. 

The treaty of Amiens was little better than a truce, and Napoleon- 
had no intention of allotving it to be more. He did not pause for 
a moment in his ambitions schemes, but tried to 
deoiaration increase French influence in Stvitzerland and Italy, 
ofwar, and sent agents, imder the name of consuls, to England 

and Ireland, whose real object was to make themselves acquainted 
with the resomces of these countries and the chance of their 
successful invasion. Even while he was engaged in these intrigues, 
he continually complained of the attacks made upon him in the 
English press, and demanded restraints upon its liberty. The 
English government prosecuted a Frenchman named Peltier, who 
liad broken the kw, but they refused to alter the law itself. Even 
more serious were the disputes about Malta, which was still occupied 
by the English. Napoleon was determined to regain it, if possible ; 
but the English demanded to retain it for ten years, and this demand 
led to a declaration of war. The now war, which lasted from 1803 
to 1814, was quite different from the fonner one. The old war had 
been an attack of the monarchies of Europe upon the Erench 
EepubUc. In the new one, Fiance, rmder Buonaparte, was the 
aggressor, and Europe was on the defensive. When tho war began, 
tho great fear was that England would he invaded before the other 
nations of Europe could come to her assistance, and to meet this 
danger large additions were made to the army and tho militia, and 
large bodies of volunteere were raisod. 

No sooner had the war begun than there was a general ^vish that 
Pitt should come back to power. But by tins time Addington had' 
Pjtt aeaJn 1* place, and was by no means wilHng 

becomes Prime to give way. Accordingly, Pitt, Fox, and Grenville, 
who had been: Pitt’s foreign secretary, united to 
oppose the ministry, and in 1804 Addington was forced to resign- 
Pitt then became Prime Miiuster, but the king refused to receive 
Fox, and ns Grenville would not take -office witliout him, Pitt was 
obliged to rely upon some of his personal friends and some of 
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Addington’s followers, so that his ministry was by no means strong. 
Its chief members were, Pitt’s old colleague, Henry Dundas (now 
Lord MebnUe), the Duke of Portland, and Lord Hawkesbnry ; and 
within a year Addington liimself came back as Lord Sidmonth. 
Moreover, Pitt promised the king that he would not revive the 
Catholic claims. 

Shortly after Pitt became minister, Buonaparte, w'ho had managed 
to reconcile the French to absolute power by creating a belief in 
plots, under which pretence he had contrived to wnpoieon’s 
banish his old rival Moreau, and to bring about the 
death of the Duke d’Enghien, a member of the royal ofEnsiaaa. 
family of France, had had himself proclaimed Emperor, and wished 
to signalize his accession by the conquest of England. To secure 
the assistance of her navy, he allied himself with Spain ; and Pitt, 
following out his old policy, set about forming a third coalition, of 
which England, Austria, and Russia were to be the chief members. 
Napoleon’s plan was to send his fleet to the West Indies, in hopes 
of enticing Nelson thither; if successfid, it was at once to return 
to Europe, and, uniting with tlie Spanish fleet, was to sail for the 
Channel. At Boulogne Napoleon himself collected an immense 
army, winch he hoped, by the aid of bis fleet, to transport to England 
in Nelson’s absence. 

At first Napoleon’s plan was successful. Admiral Villeneuve 
escaped from Toulon, joined the Spanish fleet, and reached the 
West Indies, pursued by Nelson. There he should rnuoreor 
have mot the Brest fleet, but tliat had been unable 
to break the blockade ; ho therefore returned full speed to Ferrol, in 
Spain, near Cape Finisterre. But by this time the English had leamt 
his movements, and off Ferrol he met a small English squadron, 
under Sir Robert Colder. Calder’s fleet was only about half the 
size of Biat of Villeneuve, so that he was only able to take two 
Spanish vessels; and Villeneuve escaped into Ferrol. Thence he 
sailed to Cadiz, and meanwhile tire greater part of the English fleet 
was collected at Brest, so that Napoleon’s whole plan completely 
failed. Indeed, as soon as Napoleon heard that Villeneuve had 
gone to Cadiz, ho broke up his camp at Boulogne and marched 
against Austria. 

After a short stay in England, Nelson again started in pursuit 
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of ViUeneuTO, and at last found Hm off Cape Trafalgar. In tlie 
Battle of battle, Xelson, emploj'ing tlie same plan as Eodney 

Trafugar. jj'gij against De Grasse, and Duncan against the 
Dutch at Campferdorm, formed his vessels in two columns at right 
angles to the enemy’s line, and, sailing upon them in this way, he 
broke their line in two places and threw them into confusion. The 
manoeuvre was completely successful ; the whole of the French and 
Spanish fleet was either sunk, captured, or forced to take refuge in 
Cadiz, where the French vessels feU into our hands at a later time. 
Deatb of Unfortunately, Kelson, whose brilliant uniform made 
Neisoti. ]jjm a mark for the enemy’s balls, was killed by 
a rifle-shot. Happily, death did not come to him till his work was 
complete. Trafalgar had finished what the ^•ictories of the 1st of dime, 
St. Vincent, and the Kile had begun. The English fleets were now 
supreme on every ocean, England and her colonies were safe from 
invasion, and her merchants could traffic in security on every sea. 

‘Had the coalition been as successful on land, Kapoleon’s career 
might have ended in 1805 ; but unfortunately the Austrians and 
Disaster at Russians were utterly defeated at the battle of 
Austeruts , Ansterlitz, and this isaster destroyed all hope of 
concluding the war at present. Soon after Austerhtz Pitt died, 
worn out by anxiety and hard work. It has been 
° ' said that Ansterlitz killed him; but he was too 

great a man for that. Except for the battle of Trafalgar, his 
ministry bad been unfortunate. His best friend, Lord Melville, 
had been impeached in Parliament and forced to resign, in conse- 
quence of some irregularities which had been found in the accounts 
of the navy. His health was utterly failing him, and in January, 
1806, just after the news of Austeriitz reached England, ho died. 
Though Pitt did not live to defeat Kapoleon; he had filled hia 
countrymen with the determination not to be beaten. His last 
public speech concluded with the sentence, “ England has saved 
herself by her exertions, and the rest of Europe will bo saved by 
her example.” 

Pitt’s place was taken by a coalition mimstry, under Lord 
. Grenville and Fox. in which an attempt was made 
op‘‘Aiitj3o to unite the ablest men of all parties, and for tins 
reason it was called the ministrr of ‘ ‘All the Talents.” 


Taleata.** 
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Its leaders hoped to make a satisfactory peace vrith Napoleon, 
and to carry on the progressive measures which had been checked 
by the French Revolution. In the first of these hopes they were 
disappointed. Fox, who when in opposition had always thrown the 
Marne of the war on the English government, now found too late 
that Napoleon was the real offender ; with the best intentions ho 
opened negotiations with the emperor, but found him 
quite impracticable, and he had hardly been convinced of 3 Fox. 

of his mistake, when he followed his great rival, Pitt, to the grave, 
in 1806. At home, however, government was more 
successful, and before ho died, Fox had the satis- condelSne 
faction of helping to pass a resolution condemning 
the slave tmde, on which an act, passed in 1807, for 
its abolition was foimded. Hitherto the efforts of Wilberforce and 
his friends, though tliey had the good will of Pitt, had been foiled by 
the llonse of Lords. 

Abroad, tlie great event of the year ISOO was the battle of Jena, 
in which the Pnissians, who had selfishly refused to help Austria 
and Russia in 1805, and so had been mainly rcsjion- sattioot 
•siblo for their ruin, were completely crushed, and for 
some years the Prussian monarchy could h.ardly bo said to bo 
independent. After .Icna, Napoleon is-sued his famous Kajjoicoa’d 
Berlin Decrees, by vhicii he forbade Franco and all Gorlin 
her allies to trade with England, and declared all English ports to 
ho in a state of blockade. By this means ho hoped, though he had 
no navy, to strike a hoary blow at English trade, on which ho knew 
thatonr strength depended. In return England issued Tnooruent 

the Orders in Council, by wbicb sbe forbade any trade mcounca. 
to ho c.arriod on witii French ports, or with ports occupied by French 
troops. The Berlin Decrees did not do England much harm, as 
Napoleon had no means of enforcing them; but tlio EngH-b, having 
the command of !he sea, were .able to effectively blockade the 
Medilcrmne.an, the Baltic, and ibo French ports, and practically to 
sweep from the sea tlic commerce of France and her allies. Un. 
fortunately, the cnibreement of ilie Orders made us the enemies of 
neutral st.ates, such as Sweden, Denmark, and the L'nited States, 
who wished to trade with France, and le<i to qintrels which soon 
involved us in war with the United States. 
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In 1807, besides abolishing the davo trade, the mimstcrs bronght 
forrrard a measure for allowing Boman Gatliolics to hold the higher 
commissions in the army, as they already might the lower ; but this 
revived all the old hostility of the ting, and they were obliged to 
_ _ , withdraw it. As they refused to bind themselves 
ofTortiand not to bring forward tlie subject again, they were 
Prime dismissed. Their place was taken by the Duke of 
Portland, who as a young man had been premier of 
the coalition formed by Fox and Korth, and in 1794, frightened 
by the French Revolution, had led a great secession of moderate 
MTiigs into Pitt’s camp. Portland was now both a Tory and also 
an opponent of the claims of the Catholics, and his administration 
was formed on these principles. The chief members vrere Perceval, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ; Canning, Foreign Secretary ; Lord 
Castlereagb, War and Colonial Secretary ; Hnskisson, Secretary to 
the Treasury. As it was thought that the new ministers must have 
given a definite promise to the long not to revive the claims oi 
the Catliolics, a motion was introduced “ that ministers ou^t not 
to hind themselves by any pledge as to what advice they shall give 
the king ” ; but it was lost. Soon afterwards Parliament was dis- 
solved, and the electors showed their sympathy with what George 
had done by returning a largo nnti-Cathobc majority. 

Since the failure of Fox’s negotiations the war bad been going on 
as before-, but the English had not been engaged in any operations 
OontiOTsUon of great magnitude. In 1806 General Stuart, who 
orthe-war. ^ sniall Eu^sh force was defending Sicily 

against the French, landed in Calabria, and defeated the French 
general, Eegnier, in the battle of Maida. In 1807 it was learnt that 
the French had again formed the design of seizing the Danish fleet, 
liavai SO an expedition was sent against Copenhagen, which 
operations, bombarded the city, captured the fleet, and also took 
the island of Heligoland, which forms a convenient station for a 
fleet, watching the month of the Elbe. In pursuance of our usual 
colonialpolicy, weagainseizedthe Cape of GoodHope in 1806, and in 
1807 expeditions were sent against the Spanish colonies of Buenos- 
Ajtcs and Monte Yideo. These expeditions were failures. Monte 
^ ideo was captured ; hut General Whitelocke, who commanded at 
Buenos-Ayres, managed to entangle Ms troops in the streets, and 
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finally was forced to surrender and to give up Monto Video, as 
the price of freedom. Three years later, in 1810, we took from the 
French tl>c island of Mauritius, which wo still hold. 

Meanwhile Napoleon, though ho had been nearly defeated by the 
BuES)iana at the battle of Eylau, had routed them at the battle of 
Friedland. This victory led to the treaty of Tilsit, Hanoioon's 
by which Bussia joined France against England. By' ^conSfett® 
this time Napoleon- had extended his system of ex- orPortusai. 
eluding English goods to every important European country except 
Portugal, and his next stop was, in alliance with Spain, to form a 
plan for conquering that country, which he hated as England’s firm 
ally, and partitioning it. Accordingly, a French army under Junot 
invaded Portugal, and forced the royal family to take refuge in their 
colony of Brazil. Napoleon’s plan, however, now began to unfold 
itself; for, under pretence of supporting Junot, ho neBiena 
managed to place French troops in command of aU ™ spate, 
the important military posts in the north of Spain. Unfortunately, 
the King of Spain and his eldest son were at variance. Napoleon 
contrived to induce each of them to give up his claim, and ho then 
forced the Spanish grandees, whom ho summoned to Bayonne, to 
choose his elder hrotlicr, Joseph Buonaparte, whom Napoleon had 
already made King of Naples, to be their sovereign. French troops 
then escorted Joseph to Madrid, and took possession of the Spanish 
towns ; but before long a rebellion broke out, in wluoli the Spanish 
array took part. A French army was forced to surrender at Baylen ; 
and in 1808 Joseph abandoned Madrid, and all Spain, except that 
part which lay close to the Pyrenees, was evacuated. 

Tills successful insuireotion, which had gained the first great 
success which had been won over the French on land since the 
beginning of the war, and which had been gained, not itEpeaition 
by kings and their armies, hut by an insnrrection of 
the people, ronsed the enthusiasm of Europe ; and Wellesley. 
Carming immediately despatched on expedition under Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, the victor of Assaye, to attack Junot, who was now com- 
pletely cut off from France, and force him to surrender. Welleriey 
landed at Mondego Bay, north of Lisbon, and marched down the 
coast, defeating on his road a small force of French at Bori93. 
While encamped on the sea coast at Vimeiro, Junot marched out 
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from Lisbon to attack him ; Welleslej-, bon’over, defeated him in 
Bucli a 3?ray that at the end of the action tlie English rvere in a 
position to cnt off Jnnot’s retreat. Unfortunately, during the 
battle trvo other generals arrived, both of rvhom •n-ere senior to 
Wellesley, and therefore had a right to take the command; they 
agreed to march on Lisbon, but rvished to wait for reinforcements, 
and while they were hesitating, Jnnot asked for an armistice. The 
Convention of Cintra was then arranged, bj’ which 
the French agreed to completely evacuate Portugal, oonvonMoa 
on condition tliat their troops were transported to 
France. As these terms gave the English the great advantage of 
securing Portugal and all its fortresses without further fighting, they 
were agreed upon. Strangely enough, these verj’ solid gains were 
not appreciated in England, where the French troops were expected 
to arrive as prisoners of war, and the ministry was obliged to satisfy 
public opinion by holding a court-martial on the generals. They were 
acquitted, but Sir Arthur Welle.sley alone was employed again. 

The French troops had now been expelled from the whole of the 
peninsula, except tiro district that lay round St. Sebastian, where 
the road from France enters Spain. But in December bj, John 
Napoleon himself took the command, and in three 
weeks defeated the Spanish troops, captured Madrid, atcoranna. 
and dispersed the Spaniards in every direction. Upon this Sir John 
Moore, who had taken command of the English troops, advanced 
from Salamanca towards Burgos, and by striking at the French line 
of coramiinications forced Napoleon to concentrate for its defence, 
and gained time for the Spaniards to recover. Wlien this had been 
eftected, Moore, whoso army was far too small to encounter 
Napoleon’s whole force, retreated to Corunna; and Napoleon, having 
entrusted the pursuit to Soult and Ney, retmmed to France, taking 
some of his best troops with him. MTien Moore reached Corunna 
ho found that the fleet, which had been ordered to come round from 
Lisbon, had not arrived; and he therefore had to prepare for battle, 
for the French were close behind him. In the fight Battle of 
Moore himself was killed, hut the English won, and Corunna, 
succeeded in effecting their embarkation without molestation. 
Although during the war the English had fought no battles with the 
French comparable to Napoleon’s great victories, still Alexandria, 
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Maida, Vimeiio, and Cortmna diowed that the h^nglish had lost 
none of the qualities which had won Agincourt and Blenheim, and 
encouraged the ministry to enter upon the war on a larger scale. 

Accordingly, Sir Arthur Wellesley was soon despatched to 
resume the command in Portugal, which the French generals were 
« DOW threatening. When he arrived, Soult was at 

Wellesley Oporto, at the mouth of the Douro; and Victor ana 
tUB command Joseph were in tlie valley of the Tagus, confronted by 
inPortngai. Spanish arm}’. Wellesley began the campaign 
by attacking Oporto in such a way that he threatened to hem Soidt 
up in the angle which the Donro makes with the sea ; but Soult 
abandoned his baggage and guns, passed by forced marches round 
the right wing of the English, and made his way to Salamanca, 
where he reorganized his army. Then, trusting to promises of 
Spanish support, Wellesley advanced into the valley of the Tagus, 
and. joined the Spaniards. The allied armies were attacked by the 
French at Takvera, In this battle the allies were 
victorious ; but Soult, who had reorganized his army 
•with wonderful rapidity, made his rvay firom Salamanca into the 
valley of the Tagus, and appeared in Wellesley’s rear. In this 
predicament Welledey was obliged to cross the Tagus 
and escape to Portugal by forced marches; while the 
Spaniards, who shortly afterwards were foolish enough 
to encounter the French by themselves, were utterly routed at 
Medellin. For the victory of Tolavera Wellesley was made Vis- 
count Wellington. 

The year of Talavera was also remarkable for ■witnesang the 
largest and most unsuccessful English expedition that had been 
DUastrmjs made since Bannockburn. To help the Austrians, 
whose territory Eapoleon had again invaded, an espe- 
Antwerp. dition was pknned against Antwerp. No less than 
forty thousand soldiers were employed, hut the arrangements were 
as had as had could he. The command was given to a holiday 
general, Lord Chatham, the elder brother of Pitt; no proper means 
wore taken to ascertain the state of Antwerp, or tire nature of tlio 
country in wliich the army was to operate. Consequently the 
soldiers were landed on the fevcr-stricken island of Walcheren, at 
the mouth of the Scheldt, They took Flushing, hut instead of 
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pushing fonrerd at onco to get into a more healthy dimatc, they 
delayed so long, that while the French were able to coraplote the 
defences of Antn-erp, the British were ntterlyprostrated by disease, 
to withstand wliich, tliough almost within sight of England, they 
had hardly the most siraplo medical appliances. The r<ault, of 
conrse, was a complete failure, and the army was trithdraaTn after 
effecting absolutely nothing. 

Eatnrally none of the minisfeiB were willing to take responsi- 
bility for so gross a blunder, and Caiining, the Foreign outurei 

Secretory, demanded tliat Castlereagli, tlio Secretary OiSmtoeMa 
for War, should bo removed from that post. Their casUMoaan. 
mutual recriminations led to their resignation and ultimately brought 
nhont a duel. The Duke of Portland, who had long been failing, was 
quite unequal to cope with sneb a ditlicultj’. Ho resigned, and his 
place was taken hy Sir, Perceval, who made Lord percevni’* 
Liverpool SVar and Colonial Sccretaiy, and the Star- lotanrtxjr. 
qncss of Wellesley, formerly Lord Mornington, Foreign Beoretaiy. 
Both Lord Palmerston and BobertPccl, afterwards Prime Slinisters, 
hadplncosintliogovomment. AyearlafcrGeoigellL, shetiEB 
whose malady had returned, became permanently ncmSSemiy 
insane, and accordingly a Bcgency Bill, modelled on inwmo. 
tliat proposed in 1788, was passed, and the Prince of Wales 
became regent. 

Napoleon, having dosed the campaign of 1809 hy the great victory 
of Wagram, by which ho forced tho Emperor of Austria to make 
peace, and to give him in marriage Jiis daughter, Kapoieon 
the Archduchess Mario Louise, the niece of Marie 
Antoinette, was now able to give his full attention Spain, 
to Spain. Accordingly, ho sent one of his best generals, Massena, 
witli a large force to invade Portugal. Wellington bad anticipated 
the danger, and had constructed across the peninsula formed by 
the meeting of the Tagus and the Atlantic, the celebrated lines of 
Torres Vedras, behind which he proposed to withdraw with tho 
English and Portuguese troops, while he hoped to starve the French 
into retreat by destrojdng all the provisions on which they could, 
subsist This plan was completely successful. \Vhon Massena 
invaded Portugal, Wellington slowly retreated before him, carrying 
off or dcstrojdngthe crops as he retired. Only onco at Busaoo he 
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fonght tho French, nnd gained ft victory ■which enconraged tiio 
Portuguese ■without leading him to abandon his plan. It was not 
till ho ■was within a few days' march of tho lines that Massena 
heard of tlieir caistenco ; but when ho sa-w them ho recognized 
that tlioy were impregnable, nnd as soon as his provisions were 
exhausted withdrew into winter quarters. 

At the beginning of 1811, the first British success was a victoty 
won by Sir Thomas Graham, who came out of Cadiz to attack 
weiiinston the French, tvho were besieging tliat town. Graham 
inPortuBni. pnttle of Barrosa, but then, owing to tho 

concentration of tho French, was obliged to retire. Wellington 
was soon able to follow up his success, and in Jlay, 1811, had Cleared 
Portugal of the French except tho garrison of Almeida, which 
guards the northern road on tho Portuguese side, and corresponds 
to Ciudad Rodrigo on tho Spanish. He also formed the siege of 
Badajoz, which on tho southern road corresponds to Ciudad Rodrigo 
on the northern ; Elvas, which corresponds to Almeida , being already 
Battles ot in his hands. Tho sieges of Almeida nnd Badajoz 
d'onMoSid battles of Fuentes d’Onoro and Albuera. 

Aibuera. In (Jig first Wellington commanded in person, and 
foiled the French attempt to relievo Almeida, which was evacuated 
during the battle. In tlio second Beresford, who was a very 
brave man, hut ti general of little skill, was very nearly defeated, 
nnd, indeed, -was only saved by the bravery of his soldiers from 
a great disaster. The French, however, in spite of their defeat, 
soon appeared in such numbers that tho siege of Badajoz had 
to be raised. 

Henry IV., Ring of France, had long ago said, “ In Spain, if yon 
make war with a small army, you are beaten ; ■with a large one, 
Weiunerton’s you are starved." The great advantage Wellington 
i^ortugai possessed was that the French, who lived on the 
ana Spain, plunder of the country, could never for long keep a 
large army together — after a time they nlwaj'S had to disperse 
it; Wilde Wellington, whose troops were chiefly pro^visioned from 
England, was able to keep his army much better in hand, nnd by 
rapidity of movement make up for his want of men. In this way, 
fit the beginning of 1812, Wellington suddenly stormed Ciudad 
Bodrigo, and a few months later Badajoz, while General Hill seized 
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ths bridge of Alcantara over the Tagus. These successes gave 
him the northern and southern gates of Spain, and enabled him 
to communicate readily between the two banks of the Tagus. His 
nest step was to invade Spain along the northern road. This led 
to the battle of Salamanca, in which he defeated Battle or 
Marmont, and even took Madrid. He then attempted Eaiomanca. 
the siege of Burgos, but, as in the case of Sir John Moore’s advance, 
an attack in that quarter led to the concentration of the whole 
Trench army, and he was forced to retreat again to the frontier, 
and the Trench retook Madrid. 

Meanwhile important changes had occurred in England. In 1812 . 
an attempt had been made to induce Lord Grenville, the successor 
of Pitt, and Lord Grey (formerly Mr. Grey), the ojumaeain 
successor of Fox, to join the ministry. The plan me ministry, 
broke down ; but the Marquess Wellesley (formerly Lord Morning- 
ton) who had taken the post of foreign secretary in order to 
support his brother, left the government, and his place was taken 
oy Lord Castlereagh. This nobleman was not a man of largo 
views, but he was tlioroughly in earnest about the war, and to Ida 
determination its ultimate success was in a large measure due. 
Hardly had this change been made, wheu Perceval was assassinated 
by a merchant named Bellingham. Negotiations were again opened 
with Wellesley and C.anning, and also with Grey and Grenville, 
but they came to notliing, and Lord Liverpool (formerly Lord 
Hawkesburj') became Prime Minister. Castlereagh kept his place 
as foreign secretary, while Sidmouth took charge 'of homo affairs. 

On the whole these changes were favourable to Wellington, in 
whose success tlie country was at length beginning to believe, and 
fortimately the same year Napoleon tmdertook his Napoteowo 
disastrous expedition to Russia. Following Welling- 
ton’s tactics at Torres Vedras, the Russians, instead toKiwaia. 
of fighting on the frontier, steadily withdrew, drawing Napoleon 
after them; and though they were beaten at the great Battieof 

b.attlo of Borodino, they did not m.ako peace, hut Borooino. 
btimt their old capital, Moscow, to prevent Napoleon from wintering 
there. Under these circumstances Napoleon, like JInssena, had no 
conrso hut to retreat , and as winter had now set in, his trained army 
was utterly ruined; so for the future he had to rely upon raw 
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conscripts or on soldiers drarni from tlie nmiy of Spain. Naturally 
all Europe toot advantage of liis misfortune. Prussia joined Pussia, 
and tlie Frenct vrere driven back to the line of the Elbe. 

It was under these circumstances that "tVellington began fhe 
c.ampaign of 1813. Sending Sir Thomas Graham forward -with the 
Tho compoien left tring to threaten the French communications rrith 
ofisia. France, ho himself led the centre along the Bmgos 
road, while Hill with tlie right advanced by the valley of the Tagus. 
This plan forced the French to abandon in succession jMadrid and 
Burgos, and finally Wellington drew his whole force together at 
Battle of Wttoria , and attacked the French in such a way that 
vittoTia. Graham with the left seized the road behind them, 
while he and Hill engaged them in front. The result was the total 
rout of the French, who were forced to Iiuny across the frontier, 
throwing garrisons into St. Sebastian and Pampelmm, which guarded 
the roads to France, just as Ciudad Eodrigo and Badajoz had 
guarded those into Spain. These were neitt attacked, and in spite 
of a great effort of Soult to relieve them, which resulted in the 
battle of the Pyrenees (Jdy), St. Sebastian was 
stormed in September, and Pampeluna soon after- 
wards was starved into submission. The same year, 
in Germany, Napoleon had been fighting an unequal 
warfare against his numerous foes. At Liitzen and Bautzen in the 
month of May, and at Dresden in August, he was with difficulty 
Battle of victorious; but when the whole force of Austria was 
Beipzig. thrown into the scale against him, he was completely 
defeated at the battle of Leipzig (October 16-19), and forced to 
retire across the Rhine. 


2TapoIeotL 
In Germany. 


NextyearFrancewas invaded on all aides. On the north, Russians, 
Prussians, and Austrians poured across the frontier; while Welling- 
ton, withaforce of Brirish, Spaniards, and Portuguese, 
invaasa made his way into the old English province of Gas- 
on au sides. qijjQ ministiyalso sent a small British force 

to join the Pnissians in Holland, but it was unfortunately defeated 
in an attempt to take Bergen-op-Zoom. Meanwhile Napoleon was 
fighting for his throne with all his old genius ; but the odds were too 
much for him, and while he was winning victories at a distance, the 
allies stolidly continued their advance on Paris, which they entered 
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in Slarch, and forced Iv^apoleoa to resign. While the allies -^rere 
thus successful in the hortli, Wellington had been uapoicon 
carrjdng all before him in the Bouth. He hud defeated to reai^ 

the French in n scries of battles, of ■which Orthez is Battle or 

the chief, and had completely destroyed Soult’s line otuiei, 
of defence, finally defeating that general at his last stronghold, 
Toulouse. Unfortunately, thishnttle was fought after Battle or 
an armi.stico had hcen made at Paris; bnt the slo'w louious^, 
travelling of news in those days prevented the inteHigenco from 
being known. 

After the fall of Paris it -was arranged thatHapoleon ehould with- 
draw to Elba, and make way for the restoration of the Bourbons. 
As the little danphin, who after his father’s death had iropoieoa 
been styled by the Koyalisfs Louis XVII., was dead, wttnurawa 
the new king was Louis XVHI., tho brother of 
Louis XVI., wlio had spent most of his time in England. A treaty 
was made with tho now sovereign, called the First BtrstBeaca 
Peace of Paris. By this treaty France •was allowed otJ’svia- 
to keep the boundaries which she had had in 1792, with some 
additions. England kept Malta, Ceylon, the Cape Colony, and 
Mauritius. After tliis, tho allied sovereigns paid a state -visit to the 
prince regent in England, while a congress of statesmen was held 
at Vienna to settle again the map of Europe. At Vienna, England 
was represented by Lord Castlerc.agh, who on the whole worthily 
supported tho cause of justice against some of the allied sovereigns. 
However, before their deliberations were ended, news was brought 
that Napoleon had escaped from Elba, that he had landed in France, 
and that Louis XVHI. had taken refuge in Brussels, while Napoleon 
had again taken the title of Emperor. 

This disastrous mtelligence caused the revival of the coalition, 
and arrangements were made for a general invasion of Fianoe. 
To anticipate this movement, Napoleon determined AmmKemeuts 
to lose no time in invading Belgium, 'u'hich was 
defended by "Wellington •sritli a mixed army of Brit- oti-rance. 
ish, Dutch, and Belgians, and by Blucher witli an army of Prussians. 
Napoleon hoped to separate these armies, and then to penetrate 
between them to Brussels. Tlie great object of the allies, tterefore, 
was to keep close together, so that one might help the other in ca§s 
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of attack; but tbey made the mistake of spreading their troops 
too much, so the xapiditj’ of Kapoleon's movements at first gave 
him the advantage. He contrived, vrith two-thirds of his army, 
to beat the Prussians at Ligny, while the British at Qnatre Bias 
were just able to hold their own against the other third, but were 
not strong enough to help the Prussians. Napoleon’s right course 
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was either to crush the Prussians, or to fall with his whole army on 
Wellington, but he lost time, and the allies were able to retreat 
almost immUlested. 

The British and Prussians withdrew respectively to Waterloo 
and Wavre, while Napoleon despatclied one third of bis army, 
Battle or under Grouchy, to hold the Prussians in check, and 

■Waterloo, two-tlurds to attack Wellington. Wellington, 

however, arranged bis troops so that his best men held three 
advance posts — ^the Chateau of Hougomont, and two sets of farm 
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buildings on tlie slope of a slight valley — ^vhilo his main body ivas 
arranged behind the broiv of tim rising ground in the rear. The 
strength of this position enabled him to hold out against all Napoleon’s 
attacks till Blucher, who had left a fourth of 'his force to resist 
Grouchy, brought up tho other three divisions to his support, and 
ranged his forces at right angles to Wellington’s left flank. Thus 
forced to fight two armies at once, Napoleon made a desperate effort 
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to break through the British line, but tho steadiness of tho British 
guards in the centre foiled him, and at the very moment when this 
occurred, the Prussians seized his main line of retreat. The con- 
setpience was that his array was completely dispersed, almost all 
his baggage and artillery falling into tlie hands of Hie allies. 

Napoleon lumself fled first to Paris and then to Rochefort, where 
he surrendered himself to the captain of a British • uapoieon's 
man-of-war. By the common consent of Europe he fflew. 
was conve}'cd to the distant island of St. Helena, where he died in 
1821. AfterNapoleon’sflight, Louis XVUI.wasngain -^latiezond 
restored, and tho second treaty of Paris was made. treaty of 
By this the fortresses of the northern frontier of 
Prance were to he occupied hy the allies for five years : a money 
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indemnity was to be paid ; and all the works of art which Napoleon 
had barbarously stolen fiom their owners were to be restored. 


■VVATERLOO KT BtVtN P,M. 

While the allies were in Paris, the Emperors of Rusaa and Austria 
tub Holy end the King of Prussia formed what was called tlie 
Aiuanco. Holy Alliance, which was nominally intended to bind 
them to act together according to the principles of Christianity ; in 
reality it was intended as a league to give mutual assistance for the 
repression of democratic doctrines. Franco and Spain subse- 
quently joined it, but Lord Castlcrcagh refused England’s con-sont. 

The formation of the Holy Alliance is very important, hccauso it 
shows that tIie.SQ absolute soveroigna knew that, though they had 
importanoo Napoleon, they bad not jmt down tlio prin- 

ciplos of liberty and of equality before tlio law, which 
had been the central ideas of tlio French Revolution. 
Besides the spread of those principles to every country in Europe, 
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Ihcfo linil nl'o ari-'cn Uirmigh the French wars the ulea of nationality. 
Since tlio fall of feuiialism in the fiftccnlli century, sovereiguK had 
dealt witli their dominions as if Uiey were estates to he bartered or 
sold at the will of their o«mcrs; hut the treaty of Vicmin was tlw 
la-st which was framed solely ujion this princijdoj and since then tlio 
notion that people of tlio same nation ought to ho under the samo 
political rule has been the guiding influence in Knropean politics — 
a principle of which the union of Germany under the Emperor 
%Villiam, and that of Italy under Victor Emmanuel, have been best 
ei.amp!cs. 

Diuring the latter part of tho French war England had been 
unhappily encaged in a war with the United Stales, which had 
arisen out of the irritation caused by the Orders -v^rarwlth 
in Council. Tho Orders themselves had actually thoUnitod 
been revoked when the nwr broke out in 1812, hnt 
the slowness of news in tljosc days made this concession too late to 
prevent war. Tlio fighting was for Uio most part at sc.a, and was 
indecisive. On tho Canadian Lakes tlio English suflerod a reverso, 
and tliough ono of tlicir espeditions took Washington, another 
against jS'ew Orleans was unsuccessful. Tliis most unsatisfac- 
tor.v rvar was brought to a close in 1814 bj'tho treat)' of Ghent, and 
liappily it did not produce .any permanent estrange- Treaty of 
meat between England and her former colonists. Oheat, 
After 1816 almost forty years passed heforo England was engaged in 
a European war, and during tliat time attention will have to ho 
given to domestic affairs. 

It will be well here to take a short aurvey of tho condition of 
the empire. On tho accession of Gcoigo lU. England had hold in 
Europe, Jlinorca and Gibraltar; in America, Canada, condition of 
Kow Bninswick,Kova Scotia, Newfoundland, and tho thecmpiro. 
American colonies, with Jamaica, Barhadoos, and a few ollici 
West Indian islands; in Africa, St. Helena; and in Asia, Bombay, 
Madras, and Calcutta. The follies of tho American war lost us the 
North American colonics and Minorca. Dtiring the French war 
wo gained in Europe, JIalta and Heligoland ; in Africa, Cape Colony, 
Ascension, and Jlanririua; in tho West Indian islands wo Becured 
Trinidad and Tobago, and on tho mainland British Guiana, ha 
India, by 1815, we had made ourselves masters of large tracts of 
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territory on the Ganges and Sonthem India, and the island of 
Ceylon, -svhile ive were indirect rulers of all south of the Himalayas 
except Scinde, the Punjab, and Nepaul. On the other hand, by 
peaceful means we had secured a claim to the great islands of 
Australia and Xew Zealand, and had founded regular colonies in 
New South Wales and Tasmania. Indeed, by this time England 
had almost completed the project of forming a great colonial 
emphe, of which the lines had been laid down by the colonizing of 
Virginia, the formation of the East India Company, and the seizure 
of Jamaica by Cromwell. 

The years which passed between the battle of Waterloo and the 
death of George ffl. were times of great depression in all branches 
BistresawWcn industry. During the war, in spite of the sacri- 
general peace. fices which England had made, trade had been 
diSSon. flourishing, though the workpeople 

suffered from the low rate of wages and the 
high price of provisions, and it had been hoped that the restoration 
of peace would bring with it a period of great prosperity. Instead 
of this, no sooner had peace been declared than bad times began. 

The depression of manufacture was in part due to reAUVal of 
continental industry, which deprived England of the practical 
s'oreign monopoly which she had enjoyed during the war, ' 
and so diminished the market for our manufactured 
goods. Trade was also affected by the uncertainty wlrich existed 
VD^^nesB iu the money market, owing to the large number 
® ^ of bank-notes which had been issued by the Bank of 

^gland since Pitt had allowed it to suspend money payments in 
1797. These notes had become part of the coinage of the country, 
but it had always been rmderstood that money payments were to 
bo resitmed at the peace, and the uncertainty as to the demand 
for gold prevented prices from becoming steady. Quite independently 
of this, there was inuch distress in some districts in consequence 
0 the rapid snbstiturion of machinery for hand-labour, which, 
though it caused a great demand for irew workmen, 

• , ' tlrrew the old hands out of work, and resulted in 

machinery, which broke out first in Nottinghamshire 
15. , 5^® rioters called themselves Luddites, after a poor 

' 0 w o ad once in a fit of passion broken a stocking frame. 
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BJi'l the destruction of roechincrj- rvas for mnny years reiy common 
in the niamifacturing districtf:. 

The depression of trade ntreefed in its (nm tlic prosperity' of 
Rgricnitiire. During the war agriculture had been extremely 
prosjKrous. The prico of com had been ns a rule iTosx>crKy ot 
aljoiit double what it Itad been before the war, for 
not only had the population and wealth of tho the-mu- 
mamifacturing districts increased, tint also no com had been shipped 
to England from the Continent, so that the British farmers' had 
had the whole benefit of tho demand. This had resulted in many 
commons being reclaimed, and quantities of waste land being 
brought under cultivation, and tho cmployjnent, therefore, of a 
very largo country population. Wicn peace came, it svas feared 
tliat llio introductiott of foreign com would result in a rapid fail 
in its prico, and that the change would bring about a terrible 
disaster in tho countiy districts through tlie failure of farmers and 
llie sudden fall in tlie demand for labour. 

Accordingly, in 1815 a com law was passed, prohibiting tbo 
introduction of foreign com until the price of wheat had risen to 
80s. a quarter. This prico stood midway between com Jaw 
the prico of wheat before tho war and its highest paenau. 
price during its continuance. It was thought that for tho future 
the price of wheat would not vary much from 80s. This calculation 
was UTOng. The high prico expected encouraged 
tho reclamation of land and tho improvement of 
agriculture, and the consequenoo was that tho prico of wheat first 
rose and then steadily fell. In 1815 tlio season was good, and tho 
average prico of wheat was G3s. a quarter; in 1817 tho season 
was bad, and the average prico was 96s. a quarter, and would have 
been much more, had it not been for foreign competition, wluoh 
began when the prico reached 80s. Tho price then steadily fell, 
till in 1822 tho average prico was only 45s. If the harvest were 
good, farmers had plenty to soli, hut the prico was inaoodnndin 
low in proportion to their rents; if bad, they had Bad seasons. 
Tittle to sell, and foreign competition prevented them from selling 
that little at a monopoly price ; so tliat good years and bad wore 
alike disastrous to the fanning interest — a state of things which 
naturally led to the ruin of numbers of farmers, and to multitudes 
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of labourers ln'io:; throTfn cm of work by ilic cniitraolion of tbs 
area of cultivation. 

This wiiiof|)rfni! di'-iTt-^t catt'eil much discoutont Imli in tbs 
mnwifaoturinc; RU'i acni-uitural distric*". In those day.? the tiWt 

ha i in) \ ii'.ts, ami therefore coaVI not ft d i'ccwre tb-st 
u.'seosrent , , . 

taton-r, tin ir interests woiibi be rejirC'entea iti Jarhamenu 

coaa-o ihseontent, tlicrcforc, stnoulikTcd, aii'l in tbs 

hanth of the more violent ttxik the form of di'-afreetion. 

rciTor by the Trench Uevobition, the government were 
revolution, c-vcceilinglv ready to believe rtimonrs of plots ami 
cotv'-piracies, and tmihiubtedly there was a widespread feeling in 
Endand lliat the countn' was in a very daiigcrons condition. 

Of this dis-afTection, the first fiymptoins were tlic Spa Fii'ld.sItiotP, 
in which the mob attempted to plunder the giinsmitks' .diof'?, and 
cmvtmsvtocivna tlic insulting reception which met tlio prince regent 
ined!«^s?a "•■hen he opened Ihirlianicnt in 1817. Alarmed by 
dirtricto tiiosc occurrences, Pariiamem at once 6U.spcndcd the 
Habeas Corpus .\ct ; and Lord Sidmontb, who was tlicn llotno 
Secretary, issued a circnlar to tho lords-licutcnanl of connties, 
atttborieuig magistrates to apprehend persons acensod of libellous 
publications, by wliicli were me-ant any writings in which gos’em- 
tnent was attacUod. Tho mme year tlic unemployed workmen of 
Manchester organized a march of some of their numher to London, 
to lay their case before tho prince regent. Tlicse men were pro- 
Tided with blankets, in which they intended to sleep, from wliicli the 
movement was called tlic “march of the Blankctcers.” Ifone, how- 
ever, of those who set out got far on the journey. Tho same summer 
occurred tho Derbyshire insurrection, in which .some tnisstttded 
men, encoitiugcd, there is no doubt, to some extent by informers m 
the employ of the government, attempted an armed rising, which 
was,- of course, quickly suppressed, and tho ringleaders svere 
e.vecntcd. Similar troubles occurred both in the manufacturing 
and agricultural districts, and broke out at intervals till tho revival 


of trade restored prosperity to Hie countri'. 

-Among the more sensible members of the working cla.'ses discon- 
_ , , tent with tlio state of tho country took the form of 
Parliamentary desiTo for Parliamectury TcfonUy and the agitation lor 
^oim, vrhich had almost died out during: the 'war, Tvaa 
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/cncwcd botli in ntid onl «>f Pnrliaincnl. In Pnrlinmcnt reform vras 
advocated by SirPrancis Burdett, and out of it by William Cobbott, 
one of tlio most vigorous of all our vrritcra of jwfudar Engii'.h. In 
file House of Commons several motions on the subject were brought 
fonvnrd by Sir Francis Burdett, ivliilc in tlie manufacturing distriets 
the inhabitants of largo unrepresented tornis, eneb ns Binninghnm, 
Slnncbestor, and Leeds, were loud in their demand fora Blinro in the 
govenunentof the country, and largo meetings of the working class, 
often attended by riots, wore held nil over the country. 

Tlicse meetings alarmed govcniment, and proclamations were 
issued against seditious meetings, which, by stifling legitimate agita- 
tion, only added to the discontent. Just after these tuo st. Poter-a 
proclamations a meeting was called in St. Peter's i^'WmcotinB. 
Field, 'Manchester, for the purpose of petitioning for Parliamentary 
reform. The meeting was densely crowded hy deputations from 
all the neighbouring districts, who marched in procession witli flags 
flying, accompanied hy their wives and children. Tlio size and 
enthusiasm of tlio meeting seem to have quite disconcerted tho 
magistrates, who, finding that they could not easily arrest Sir. Hunt, 
tho leading orator, actually ordered a body of cavalry and yeomanry 
to charge the unarmed crowd. The result was a scene of frightful 
confusion ; men, women, and children were trampled under tho 
horses’ feet, or cut down hj' tho swords of the soldiers. Several 
persons were killed outright, and numbers were injured. The 
govcniment supported the magistrates in holding that tho meeting 
was illegal, and secured tho conviction and imprisonment of Mr. 
Hunt and some of tho leaders, on a charge of conspiring to alter 
tho law by force and threats. 

Parliament, in its turn, supported tlio ministers, and passed the 
celebrated Sis Acts, by wliloh tho use of arms, training in military 
eserciscs, and tho bolding of unantliorfecd meetings sixAets 
and assemblies w’oro forbidden, and at the same 
time regulations were made by wliicli newspapers were controlled, 
and tlie publication of blasphemous and seditions libels was made 
more difliciilt. These Acts wore quite in accord with tho fears of 
tho upper classes, hut there was never any real danger of revolution. 
Tho Acts, however, were strongly condemned by the ^^^ligs, and 
Lord John Bussell, who was then coming fonvard as their Jeaderj 
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irio<l to oali attention to iio tho true cwirrc, fcy 

]'ro]« 3 '‘!ng in favour of I’arjiap.icnt'iT;' refonn, 'vlitch, 

liowcvcrj were not carrieil. 

It was in tlip miii-t of tiit-e ilitlienitii^ tiiat Getwo HI., wlioH'i 
ivfath of 1' "14 *>er» nnito incajAltie of even nn'ieivtnniltnz wlsaJ 

ooortreiii v.a-> poing on aronnti liini> leis-o*! nwnj- in .fantiary, 
1820, at tiie frreal age of eigiity-one. He was s«cceedt<l H' ti>« 
regent , mnlcr the title of George IV, 
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CHAPTER V. 


George IV., 1820-1830 (10 years). 

Bom 1762 ; married, 1795, Caroline of Bnmswick. 

Chief Characters of the Jiciffti. — Lord Liverpool ; the Duke of Wellington ; 
Lord Castlcicngh ; Peel ; Canning ; HuskiBson ; Lord Goderich > 
O’ConneU. 

Chief Contemporary Sovereigns. 

France. 

Lonia XVIIL, d. 1824. 

Charlea X., expelled 1830. 

Haedet had the new king ascended the throne, than the last of 
the conspiracies, which are to bo classed -with the outbreaks of Spa 
Eiolds and Derby, was discovered. This was the Cato oato gtrea^ 
Street Plot, which was arranged by ThisUewood — oonspimcy. 
a man who had formerly held a commission in tho army, but 
had become filled with the sentiments of French republicanism. 
His associates were butchers and draymen. The notion of tliese 
deluded men was to murder all the ministers while they were 
dining at Lord Harrowby’s house, and then set up a provisional 
government. Tho scheme of tlie plot was ns cruel as it was absurd. 
The plan was made known to the government, and the conspirators 
having been arrested at the last moment, Thistlewood and four 
others were executed, and the rest transported. The Cato Street 
Conspiracy was the last flicker of disaffection. Changes in the 
mirustry brought about hopes of reform. The saves ot 
resumption of cash pajunents for bank-notes on de- better days, 
mand, which had been arranged for by Peel's Act of 1819, came into 
operation soon afterwards. Trade was thus placed on a healthier 
basis, and in a short time the country was again prosperous. 

Tho accession of George IV. brought about a difficulty in regard 
to the queen. 'When quite a young man, George had manred 
Mrs. Fitzherbert, a Roman Catholic lady, a legal marriage with 
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n.*{?h Mrs- ruy- 

SfArrW^ with 
Cn^ol^rJ^of 
JIninsr^rtc>:. 


wlwm woiil'l by tbo liiU tif Ri^bts tiavc forfeitcfl tho cro'’'*!!' 
As ii «'n by tho Ibjyal Mnrringe Aci (sco p- 
ihe ni.’irriayj; was ilk^ral. lVc“ ibe 5;?!);; 'visbcd 
lliB Jinnee to maltc a leyal jiiairiftye, «ntl nrmiii’fri 
f'lr liim r.n niHaiice v.-it!; Caroline of linins’.vickjAvbtiia 
be niarric'I in 1705. Thv; mamacc nattir/iliy fnrned 
out uiili.i; I'iiy, ftti'l nfler tlio birth of tlie Priocc-!';! Charlotte the 
p.nir nrol Ihe princess Jived nvray front th& court, and 5o 

1814 ^^^ni to tlic contiiioni. 

MeanwUne the rriiiccss Cliarlotic rv.^n j^oivitig up, ftwl 
MarrittR* tiuU warried to Princo Lcojtold of S5.vxo Cobtirg; but a 
i«ne^i»‘cteT- ftftenv.nn!'-, in 1817, rho (ik<!, after giving birth 
loxie. to ft (lca<l cbiW. TJic wJiciJe counljT tvnstbiov.'n into 

cciii?tcrnfttioii, for neiihn tltc prince regent nor bis three brotlicrS) 
the Dukes of York, Clarence, or Kent, liad any legitimate children. 
The Puke of York \rn? .already nKirrictl. but b.ad no family ; po now 
the Dnkc.s of narcncc and Kcntnb'o married, ntid the d.angbter of 
the Duke of Kent, Princc.as Victoria, bom in 1819, 'became, after 
her uncles nnd father, heir to the throne. 

■While the Princep.s of Wales had been nbnwd, sforic.s bad rcacitcvl 
England of )rai>roprictics in ber conduct, and ta.any tbonglit sho 
_ . was unfit to bo rccoenir.cd ns Queen of England. 

otniKedftom Accoialmgly, wben her husband liccame king, her 
uioiiturcr- omitted from the Litnrgj', and an nttempt 

\vas rntido to prevent her from leaving the Continent. With great 
courage, however, elio insisted on coming to England; and the 
BtnorPains minister «[)on tliat, by tlie king's orish, brought in a 
oaUi>enattic5. jjjjj Pnin? and Penalties, to divorce her from her 
husband and deprive her of the title of queen. Tlie introduction of 
this bill mas most impopnlsr ; for the great mass of the people looked 
upon her as an injured mom.an. The bill, however, never got fnrther 
than the Ilonseof LoTdB,Trlncb it passed tma Email majoriD"; it 
mas not brought into the Commons, where the queen’s friends were 
the Btrongest. Tlie cridenee, however, which was brought fonvard 
UeatiioStiD in support of the bill was so strong, that the queen’s 
<xuem. popularity sank, and shortly afterwards, broken- 
hearted at being refused admisrioa to AVestminster Abbey on the 
occasion of the king’s coionntitm, she died. 


lacs.i 


jA'rd IJvfrpcoh ^15 

Sof n sficr llie ilrAtli cf Geojje 111. ft I'Omijk? clcnr that tbn pwile 
liy l})p Freiirli ncvolntinn avns to awfiv. and 

tkat the eoim'.ry wsalonl aKa'm to ester u[irm tiio ermptomnor 
{vatK ef presfi"'*, frots v.Jireh Fitl lad hc'a {Hvt'rfC'i pmem'ji. 
hr the ouiSircsk of the "'.ar. Varloiia rii-na t-howtl thi^. In 1P21 
a hiU for the relief of the Catholic? aa'a? pa'-iOi! hy the Common? 
Init thrown tmt hy the Lonla. GranijicmKl, n cornipt l^omnyh 
ilhfranchl'C'!, and it.a lavo rcat.-: avero pvcii (0 the cotnily ot 
Yoiic, In fjit* minhtr^’itf-olf chanrea n'cre niatle ; i-cvcm) memhcir 
of the Grotiville party arcro admitted, ami Peel, the ron of a cottori- 
Hpitmer, w)m-C .eaTnjMvthif? were arith tho tnithllecIasKe? rather th.an 
arith the ari-'tocracy, f.nccr'cdcJ I,onl Siiimonth aa rfome Secre- 
tary; Imt the ^n'atot change that av.as rnailc is the Cabinet aras 
c-anced by tiio Ruichlc of Lord LondoTKlcrry, formerly Ca?tlercagh, 
in 1822 . 

Capticrc.aph, avlio was a man of the rao^t nmiahJo character in 
private life, hail little syinpathy aritli public opinion or aa-ith pro- 
grc?s. lie !md passed tno?t of hislife in fighfiug the ca*ticre.aiEh-ii 
canao of the minority aiminst the majority, and hi? ttomcaor. 
iron will had hcen the mo?t [Kjaa-crful inatrnment in hringing^ to 
a aticcessfal conclusion the coalition agaiiwt Kapoleon. In liiigland 
he aras a strong upholder of repre.?-aon, and abroad, tliongh ho 
refused to cnl.anglo England in the ]x)!icy of tho Holy Alliaiice, 
hi? saanpathios arcro against any C-'cfeijsion of the jirinciples ot 
liberty and equality. Though an excellent man for tho aa-orh lie 
had done, he vras prohaldy a bar to tho coming in of a new era, 
and tho joy aa'hich hailed his death, though it was hitferiy cnicl 
to the memory of a kindly and aa-cll-incaniiiginan, expressed clearly 
the feeling of the public on tho matter. 

His successor at tho Foreign Office aras a very different man. 
Gcorgo Canning was full of gencroms sentiments, and though he 
never for a moment lost sight of English interest?, it cntmine-o 
avas understood that his sympathies avere avlth the i»ucr. 
people, and that where possible ho avouW gia-o them a helping hand. 
Ho soon showed that tins avas the case. Diirbig tho war with 
Franco, tho Spanish colonies of South America had Ihroavn off 
their dependence on tho mother country. This was a great ad- 
vantage to England, as it opened the trade with tliom, and 
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Canning liedarnii tiiat no r.urt.pi-at) powt; ^Jionld lictp Sjoia to 
rei;on-[H('r Uh ni, and fully rccomKed Uicir indf-j-tirfcnct'- In 1^26, 
ichfii Sjani-h and Frt'uch tro<*]<s projm^ctl tn tntor Portugal in 
order to ovcrtlirow tlin c<.iii''!itiition 'ivhieli tlic Pcrtticrnc;"0 Ijad fct 
nji, Canning furla.io tlie rtep, and «lf;.'-pat(’lii:il EaglL-li troopa to 
the Tngii“ «iiti riiiii promptitnle that tho threat naa with'Ira'v'U' 
When the tint'Iv Frohe out into revolt azaiiist Turhey, Canning'a 
pkil! ].r> V' iiioii Hn'-’-ia from taking the ojijiortijnity to wiso Con- 
staniin -nlo, and on the other hand •■-ocuretl the Greeks fair play in 
tlifir •'trnggk' with their opi-rc'-sors. 

While Canning aras tlnis infrtxincing new raclhoik into English 
foreign jxdicy, progrc'-'j was heing made at home. We saw that & 
yrojtTBMnr the early )vart of Pitt’s administration four tiues- 
fcoBiB. {jQj,, jijiij jj, jIjp — Parliamentary refonn, 

the rearrangement of tljc customs duties, the repeal of tlse Te“f 
and Corporation Acts, and the removal of the disahilitios of the 
Boman Catholics. Each of thieve questions had become mote 
complicated during the years ■which had siiseo passed. 

In the days of Pitt the central idea of Parliamentary reform had 
been to give the scats of the rotten boroughs to the counties, bet 
XheMroTO 'vithin the last forty years the Tvhole problem had 
Question. changed by the rise of the great manufaclm-ing towns- 
Tho introduction of spinning and wc.aving by machinery, and tire 
use of fitc.am as a new motive po'wer, had altered the character of 
the coinitiy. Up to 1700, England, we may say roughly, had been 
an agricultural country ; it had since been rapidly changing into 
B manufaetnring one. This was a great revolution, and the massing 
together of great bodies of operatives and manufacturers in such 
place.s as Eitmingham, blanchcster, and Leed.s, brought into being 
a new and powerful public opinion which was ns yet wholly tm- 
Tcprcsentcd in Parliament. It was becoming plain that the old 
system of reprcscutatiorr, rvliich gave all the power to the counties 
and ancient boroughs, was out of date, and would have to ho 
modified in some rvay. 

The next question, tliat of the rearrangement of the customs and 
of the laws regulating industry, had also been complicated by the 
aaierreottmts introduction of the com laws, which had made 
cnestion, agriculture by far the most powerful of the protected 
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industries, and also by the rapid change in the industries of the 
country ■n’hiclr followed tiro introduction of machmery and steam. 

This question of duties was the first to be dealt wife. Hnskisson, 
who became President of fee Board of Trade in 1823, was an 
enlightened follower of the commercial polio}’ of HriskiBsowa 
Pitt, and ho at once set to work to help manufactures poUoy. 
by reducing fee taxes which were levied on the introduction of 
raw materials, such as silk and wool ; at the same time he largely 
modified the Navigation Acts by which goods were forbidden to be 
brought to England in an}' but English ships, or, in fee case of 
European countries, in vessels belonging to fee countries from wliioh 
fee goods came. Now tliat we wanted to do a large trade with 
North and South America, these restrictions had become insufferable. 
He also repealed the Act by which fee wages of the Spitalfielda 
weavers were fixed by fee magistrates, aboli.shed fee restrictions 
on workmen travelling from one part of the country to another in 
search of work, and all laws directly controlling the combinations 
of either masters or workmen. 

These measures gave a great impetus to trade, and unfortunately 
fee sudden burst of prosperitj' led to much overtrading, and to fee 
formation of bubble companies such as those of Bevivorof 
1720. The natural result was a terrible panic in 1825, trade, 
when many of these companies failed, and numbers of banks were 
ruined. A period of bad trade followed, during which riots occurred 
in the manufacturing districts, and much maclrinery, which was still 
thought by the workmen to be at fee bottom of any misfortime, 
was destroyed. 

The question of Catholic Emancipation had long been of first-rate 
importance. It had overferou-n Pitt’s first admim'stration and also 
that of Grenville, and under Lord Liverpool it had catholic 
beenmade an open question, i.e. one on which ministers nx>estlm. 
might differ in opinion. Accordingly, Canning and Castlereagh, 
as followers of Pitt, had always favoured fee Catholics, while 
Liverpool, Sidmouth, and Eldon had been against them. Tha 
question bad, however, assumed a more serious shape ance it 
had been taken up by fee popukr Irishman, Daniel 
O’Connell, who had in 1823 formed the Cathoh'o 
Association to advocate fee Catholic claims. This assooiatioi! 

P 
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SEsnrned vast proportions — ^levied a snbsJiription from all Catholics, 
which was known ns tho “ Catholic rent,” and almost superseded 
•he government of the country. 

Accordingly, in the Association was suppressed for three 

years, but a relief hill was immediately introduced by Sir Francis 
Mttmrtsatits Rurdett, which pa'-ced the Commons by a large 
ecttiracnt. majority. In the Lords, however, it was methya 
violent opjMi'dtion, headed by tho Duke of York, who spoke against 
it most iitrongly, and it wasaccorilingly rejected — ^an act which was 
prohahly in nccord with the wishes of the great mass of tho country, 
who were in this respect more narrow-minded than the mweformed 
House of Commons. Undeterred hy this failure, the Catholic 
Association was again started in an altered form, and the agitation 
was continued in Ireland as vigorously as ever. 

Meanwhile tho mini^'try was becoming more and more disnnited- 
Escept in opposition to reform of parliament, there was hardly any 
.. , subject on which thev agreed, and whcnLonl Liver- 

Xord Liver- pool fell ill, and resigned in IS'27, the ineTitahlebrcafe- 
up took place. Canning became Prime Slinister, and 
was support eti by some of the Wlrigs, e'pccially by Brougham. On 
CairaiiiB^ Other hand, the Duke of YTehington, Lord Eldon, 

and Peel resigned their posts. Husldsson continued 
at the Board of Trade, Lord Palmerston continued Secretary aflVor, 
and Lord Goderich became War and Colonial Secretary. This 
mimstry promised fiirtlier progress, and it was thought certain that 
Ueathof it would ina short:t^mebejo^nedbythe^eadi^g^Vhigs, 
for whom, in fact, places had been kept, but unliappiiy 
it was completely mined by the death of Canning, which happened 
within four months of his becoming premier. Abroad, Canning’s 
chief attention was given to Greece. Y'ith great skill he arranged 
BattieoT joint action between England, Prance, and Russia 
WararJnd. pacification of that country. This arrange- 

ment led to an attempt to prevent the Turkish fleet from coming 
out of the harbour of Kavorino in order to unito with an 
Egyptian contingent in on attack upon the Ionian Islands. This 
led to a battle, in which the Turks were completely defeated; 
but tlie incompetence of the new ministors was unable to follow 
out Canning’s other object of bolding Russia in check. In 
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calmry incasuro, an Act was payt^d snpprcsiing the Catholic Asso- 
_ . • ^ ciaiion. The kin?, however, now declared that, like 

Kcpcalofths , . , , , , . . . , . . 

Catholic dta- his father, he had conscientious scruples to giving 
abilities. con'cnf to tlie hill; hut, upon tVellington and 

Pool thrcatcninc to resign, lie agreed to give way, and the hill 
was then j>aK-,ed, by which the Roman Catholics were allow'cd, 
instead of taking the custoinar^' oaths, to make n declaration that 
they would do nothing to injure Church or State. They were 
only excluded from the offices of Regent, Lord Chancellor, and 
Viceroy of Ireland, and from the exercise of Chnrch patronage. 
„ At the same lime tliat this hill paased. the Irish 

tathoiriflh franchise in counties was raised from forty shillings 
ftanchiM. pounds, as it was thought that, now that 

Roman Catholics could be elected, the lower franchise would result 
in a complete exclusion of Protestants. 

Unfortunately, the repeal was deprived of mnch of its grace by 
not including a special clause allowing O’Connell to take his scat 
without re-election. The ungraciousness of this, coupled with tlio 
raising of the franchise, robbed the act of its conciliator}’ character. 
Aaitatioa for of course, re-elected, and soon began a 

tbB now agitation for the repeal of the Union, which wont 
on for many years. In June, 1830, George IT. died, 
and as the Duke of York had died in 1827, he was succeeded by 
the Duke of Clarence, with the title of William lY. 

It has been said of George IV. that “ he was a bad son, a bad 
husband, a bad father, a bad subject, a bad monarch, and a bad 
friend.” With excellent abilities, he employed his talents solely for 
his own gratification, and when ho died was the subject of almost 
nnivcTsal contempt. 


cm£s Evsjsrrs under george /k and 

WILLIAM IV. 


Test and Corporation Acts repealed 1828 

Catholic Disabilities repe.aled ... ... 1829 

Reform Bill passed ... ... 1832 

Slavery abolished 1833 

Keiv Poor Law 1834 

irnnicip.al Reform Act 1835 



CHAPTER VI. 


WiLH^vii IV., 1830-1837 (7 years). 

Bora 1765; roanied, 1818, Adelaide of Saxe Meiniagen. 

Chief Characters of the Iteif/n , — Earl Grey ; Lord Brougham ; Lord 
Althorp 5 Lord John Russell ; IVellington ; Peel ; Stanley, after- 
wards Earl of Derby ; Lord Mclbonme ; Lord Palmerston. 

Chief Contemporary Sovereigrt^ 

France. 

Louis Philippe, 1830-1818. 

Tire new king was much more popular than Ids brother; ho had 
the manners of a sailor, cared little for state but much for popularity, 
and was believed to bo in favour of reform. The new elections were 
favourable to the reformers, and at the same time a great impulse was 
given, to popular enthusiasm by a successful revolt of the French 
against tlieir despotic king, Charles X., and the establishment of a 
popular government under his cousin, Louis Philippe, Duke of 
Orleans, who took tlie tide of ICing of the French. This revolution 
reminded men of the English Revolution of 1688, and was thought 
to augur well for tlie triumph of tlie middle classes in this country. 

However, before Parliament met, the beginning of perhaps the 
most striking revolution of the age was mado by the opening of 
the Liverpool and Manchester Railway. This great opeuineofthe 
step, which was due to the application of the steam- 
engine to the dragging of heavy carriages along tlie rtaiiway. 
tram-lines which had long been in use, was mainly duo to the 
ingenuity and determination of George Stephenson, a north-counfry 
workman, who thereby made himself a name as one of the greatest 
engineers of the age. The importance of the new step was recog- 
ruzed by a public opening, in which the Duke of 'Wellington and 
other ministers took part, and unhappily Mr. Hush’s- Death or 
son, who had just been reconciled to the Duke, was HusMsson, 
knocked down by a passing engine, and died of his injuries. The 
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ajiplication of steam-power to na\ngatioii preceded the railway by 
some years. In 180.9 Fulton, an American, Biicccssfully coastructed 
a working steam-Bhip, and in 1838 the Atlantic tvas crossed by 
steam-power only, for the first time. 

\Vlien Parliament met, tbo Duke of Wellington roused a great 
de.al of feeling by declaring tliat Ibo IIousc of Commons needed no 
WeiitaRton 8 refunn. There were a gro.at many people who agreed 
many more who thought that a reform 
Merita ot the sliould he carefully considered, and shoidd prescr£'e 
old aratetn as mnch ns possible of the good features of the old 
8\8tcm of representation. The great merits of the old plan 
wore tliat on the whole it had worked well, tliat, in spite of its 
anomnhe.s, it had vciy fairly represented the feelings of Englishmen, 
and that it had produced a body of statesmen who could compare 
in administrative ability, in rectitude and in eloquence, with those of 
any country in the world. Even the rotten boroughs had had tlicix 
advantage in enabling leaders to introduce to political life young 
men of ability, and both the Pitts, Burke, Fox, Canning, 'Hnskisson, 
and many others had gained their first seats in Parliament through 
this channel. Against this, however, it was to be saidthnt many large 
and important towns were wholly unrepresented, that large and 
populous counties had the same number of members 
as small ones, and that the landed interest was over- 
represented, out of all proportion to the manufacturing. 

The great difficulty, however, in the way of moderate reform was 
the fact that reform had been postponed so long. At the close of 
nifflcuttiesof H'o lastcenturytheBockingham Wings and tlie king's 
leform. fiiends had defeated Pitt's efforts in this direefion; 
Canning had always been opposed to Parliamentary reform; and 
lately the Lords had defeated Lord John Bussell’s attempts to 
gradually transfer memhers from ‘corrupt boroughs to the darge 
maWfaoturing centres. The consequence was that nothing Imt a 
sweeping measure of reform would satisfy the cormtry, and the 
I)uke‘'s ^-considered expression caused o storm of indignation. 
However, helbre any resolution on the subject was brought in, "flic 
iordoreys! government were defeated on a motion coimected 
with the 'Civil List, and the Duke immediately re- 
aigned. Upon this, Lord Grey, who had Jong led the Whigs in the 
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of Lonli, xvns font for. IIo fonnoil o ministry out of tlio oW 
Wliif,-^, with foino followcni of Camiitig nnd Grenville. The chief 
Riemhers were r>rrm;,'Ii!!m, who hec.vrno Lord Clwticellor: Lord 
Alihorp, Chinccllor of the Kxche'juer; Lord Mo!5)ounic, Homo 
Secretary; Liritl ralmer^’ton, Foreiem Secrclaiy; Lord John Rio'.oll, 
Pnjin.vster of the Force?; nnd Mr. Stanley, Colonial Sccrctaiy. 
Lord Grey had Kiiptil.atcd th.at reform rliouM ho a CVihiiict meamro, 
nnd in Jl.arclt, 1831, the Reform Bill was introdncod hy I.ord dolm 
Rna.^11, avho had Ion" liccn the clmnijuon of refonn in the Lower 
Uon.so. 

Tho Bin was hared upon (he now principle of symmetry. It was 
proposed to disfranchise si.xly-two horonglis witli Ie»s than two 
thonsand inhnh!t.ant.s, nnd to take nwny one memhor proponoa 
each from forty-seven horoncln of only fonr thousand ncformsm. 
inlmhifants. These memhera were to ho divided amont; tho largo 
towns — of which the most important were Mancdicstcr, Birmingham, 
Leeds, Wolverhampton, and Sheffield — .among the Ihiclily popnlaled 
dktrict.s of the metropolis, and among tho larger counties. With 
regard to tho right of voting, tlio qualification in iovms was for Uio 
first time to ho made uniform, nnd given to all householders paying 
a ycarlprenfnl of ton pounds. In tho counties the right was to ho 
given (in 'ndditioa to tlio old forty-shilling freehold ora) to all copy, 
holders to tho value of ten pounds a ye.ar, nnd to lenschoiders for 
twenty-ono years, whoso rent was over fifty pounds. 

Tlio Bill passed the second tc.ading hy a majority of ,302 to SOI, 
hut when its clauses were being considered in committee of tlio 
House, an nmendment, introduced hy General Gas- am dprcntcu in 
coyne, tliat the members for Kngland nnd Wales committco. 
ought not to ho diminished, was carried against the government 
by 8. SHnisters, however, felt that tlio enthusiasm in the country 
was rising, and tlioy therefore persuaded tho king to dissolve 
Parliament in person, before tho Lords wero able to cany an address 
to him agninst dissolution. 

Tbo ro.sult of tho election showed that roinistcTS were right. 

“ The Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing hut tho Bill," 

. , „ . , ; m . ajissohitlon 

was tho cry' of tho Beformers, and tho Tories were andpAnexiu 

beaten nil over the country. Tho Reform Bill was «>«=«'>»■ 

now carried, on its second reading, by no less than 13G votes, nnd 
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after manj' weeks of discussion in committee, dxiring wlneli the 
fate of eacli korouKh was Tigoronsly contested, tke 

Second Bill ° ^ - 

carriedinthe third reading was passed 34o to 23G. Horrever, 
Srororntby when the Bill reached the Lords, the opposition was 
tbeiKirds. strong enough tosecureits rejection, and it was thrown 

out by 199 to 158. Its rejection caused the utmost indignation. 
Many of the peers and bishops were insulted by the populace. At 
Birmingham the bells were muffled and tolled ; at Nottingham the 
castle was &ed; at Bristol the mob, infuriated bydrink, got complete 
possession of the city, released tlie prisoners, set fire to the Mansion . 
House and the Bishop’s Palace, and for three da 3 's gave themselves 
over to every kind of excess. 

In December, Parliament again met, and the Bill was carried in 
the Commons by a majoritj- of two to one, and was again sent np 
Lords. In the Upper House tlie second 
carried in the reading of the Bill was carried by nine votes onlj', and 
Hostmtyoftha it became clear that the feeling of tlic House was 
stiU against the measure . ' Under these circumstances 
the excitement in the country became intense. No less than 150,000 
Agitotiooin persons met at Birmingliara to support the measure, 
tbe country. Seriously proposed that no taxes should be 

paid until the Bill had been passed. Eveiytliing presaged the 
coming of a revolution. In spite of this, the Lords in committee 
carried by 35 a resolution adverse to tlie Bill. No course appeared 
open except to attack the House of Lords or to create new peers 
KcMiroaMon ot in order to form a UTiig majority, as Harley bad done 
the ministry, jjj As tbe king refused to do tliis, ministers 

resigned. Upon tbis tbe king sent for tbe Duke of Wellington and 
Implored bim to belpbim; but the Duke, though with his usual 
courage he expressed himself willing to moke an attempt, found 
that his followers refused to support him. Accordinglj' Earl Grej' 
nassace ot the c»me back again, and tbe king consented, if necessary , 
to create new peers. Tliis threat forced tlio Lords 
to withdraw their opposition, and in Juno, 1832, the Heform Bill 
passed the Lords by lOG rotes to 22. 

’The Bill as it stood did not differ very much from that winch had 
TbciUrtQrm been introduced by Lord John Bussell. One hundred 
Act orisas. forty-three members were taken away from small 
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boroughs; of these, sisty-fivo \rcro given to the counties, trvo 
memhers each to Birmingham, Manchester, Leeds, Sheffieid, and 
eighteen other large towns, including tlic metropolitan districts, and 
one member each to twcnty-ono otlier towns, all of which had been 
previousl)’ unrepresented. The right to vote was as originally pro- 
posed, except that, by tho Chandos clause, formers ocoupj-ing land 
rented at £60 a year were enfranchised. 

Bills of a similar character were then passed for Scotland and 
Ireland. The number of members for Scotland was increased from 
forty-five to fifty-three, and in Ireland from one seoHanUand 
hundred to one hundred and five. In both countries Ireland, 
tho franchise in tou-ns was made tho same ns in England, but in 
Ireland the rights of tho forf 3 '-.shilIing freeholders which had been 
taken away in 1828 were not restored. 

The two gre.at points in tho English Reform Bill were, first, the 
introduction of a wiiform franchise, which had never before existed, 
each town having had rules of its mvn ; and secondly, featawu 
the transference of power from the agricultural to ortho 
the manufacturing districts. , A line drawn from Hull 
to Bristol will, roughly speaking, divide these districts; and, with 
very few exceptions, all the disfranchised towns lay to the south 
and east of this line, and all the enfranchised to the north and west 
of it Tho equalization of tho franchise, of course, gave the chief 
power to the most numerous class of voters, that is to the house- 
holders liring in houses of the value of between £10 and £20. It 
destroyed to a great extent the influence of the aristocracy in tho 
boroughs, but they still retained their influence in the counties. 

Wlienthe Reformed Parliament met, it was found that the Tories 
had only secured 1 72 seats, while the Wiigs liaving carried ah before 
tliem in the new constituencies had 486. A period 

. ». n ji T Meetins' Of tnft 

of great legislative activity foliowed. In 1833 an act Berormed 

was passed for the emancipation of the West Indian 
slaves. Tho slave trade had been prohibited in 1807, hut the sugar 
plantations of the West Indies had continued to be worked by slaves, 
who were a valuable property to their owners. In 1833 an act was 
passed by which slavery was to cease from August, 1834. and 
compensation was given to the elavc-owners to the amount ot 
£20.000,000. As a stop between slavery and absolute freedom, the 
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Blavcs were to 'work for ilicirmnatcrs as apprentices for seven years, 
wliich ■were nftcnvarils redneed to fonr. It was also arranged tliat 
the duty on sugar grown by free kbourers abould always be less 
than that on sugar grown by slaves — a bargain whicli 1ms not been 
carried out. 

At borne some important reforms -wero made. By one Act, 
passed an annual grant of £20,000 was made in aid of 

elementary education, wliidi Imd liitlicrto been en- 

EaucaUoQ. . , , , 

lircly conducted by the Clrarch and other religious 
and pbvlantbropio bodies. By another Act, introduced bj' Lord 
Factory Acte (afterwards Earl of Slmftcsburj') in 1833, the 

cmplotTucnt of children nndcr nine years of age in 
factories was forbidden. Tliis practice bad sprang up since die 
introduction of macliinoiy, to the great injury of the cliildren's 
health and the ruin of their edneation. The Act lias heen extended 
from time to lime, and in 1847 Ficklcn’s Act limited tlie work of 
all young persoius and women to ten hours a day. In 1834, by the 
Boor Law Amendment Act, the administration of the poor lavr was 
Poor Lsw reformed, and a stop put to the pracricc of grantiiig 
omoaded. systematic outdoor relief in the case of able-bodied 
men, which had had such disastrous cfTocts in the mini districts. 
This change from the old system to the now was, liowever, the 
cause of great hardship to the poor, who Lad been trained for 
years to rely on their parish pay to eke out their wages, and 
good as it was for the nation as a ■whole, it created much discontent 
among the working classes. 


An important Act was passed in 1833 for the reform of the Irish 
Glinrch, by wliich two archhishoprics and eight bishoprics were 
suppressed, and a commission w.aB appointed to administer superflu- 
ous revenues. At the same time a severe Coercion Act was passed, 
on the ground that in 1832 no less than nine Oiousand crimes, 
arising out of the disturbed state of the country, bad been com- 
mitted. An Act 'Was also passed in 1833 to compensate the Irish 
clergy for the loss of tithe which they had experienced tlimiigh 
the resistance to its coUeotion. In 1835 tlio tithes were commuted. 

The Irish Church question led to a diffloultj' in the ministry. 

Juinisteriai ^fr. Stanley (afterwards Lord Derby), Sir J. Graham, 
-hoiiBes. others, disagreed with Lord Grey, and left 
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tlie ministry. Beforo long they began to act -with Sir Bohert Peel, 
and took a high place in the Tory party. 

Meanwhilo^lho Consorratives, ns the follorvers of Peel had now 
begun to call themselves, to distinguish them from conserrative 
men of the type of Lord Eldon, were gaining ground reaction, 
under tlio able Parliamentary leadership of Peel, and the tide of 
enthusiasm which had carried along the reform ministry beginning 
to abate, a reaction wassetting in. This soon showed Disimtonintaa 
itself in the form of disunion in the ministry. Grey 
differed with A1 thorp, tho leader of the House of toraaray. 
Commons, about renewing tlio Irish Coercion Act. Althorp sentin 
his resignation, and Grey, who was now an old man, retired. His 
place was taken by Lord Jlelbourno, an able but eccentric man, 
who had no enthusiasm for energetic reforms. This state of things 
encomaged Uio king to helievo that there was a LoruMei- 
Conservativc reaction, and as he had for a long 
time grown heattUy tired of his ministers, he took KiuBUismissca 
the opportunity of Lord Altlwrp’s going to tho tuotmiiEs. 
House of Lords on his father’s death, to dismiss them and call the 
Duke of Wellington to take office. The Dnke advised that Peel 
should be Premier. 

This Peel accepted. The Duke of Wellington became Foreign 
Secretary; Lord Lyndhuist, Lord Chancellor; Lord Aberdeen, 
War and Colonial Secretary; and dissolved Parlia- sirBobert 
ment. In tiro election the Conservatives gained Gael’s miniatry. 
nearly ono hundred seats, but the Wliigs were still in a majority 
of 107. Sir Bohert Peel had announced himself in favour of 
steady progress, hut ho was continually defeated by tho Liberals; 
and when Lord John Bussell carried a resolution for applying the 
Buiplus revenues of the Irish Church to general moral and religious 
purposes, the same question upon which Mr. Stanley had left Lord 
Grey’s ministry, ho resigned. Lord Melbourne then 
came back to office, with Lord John Russell ns ® 

Home Secretary and Lord Palmerston Foreign ministry. 
Secretary. 

His first measure of importance was the Municipal Corporation 
Act, passed in 1835. Hitherto the governing bodies of Municipal 
towns had for the m^t part been close bodies which retorm. 
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filled up vacancies in their own ranks ; by the new Act all 
town councils were elected by the ratepayers, and in their turn 
elected the mayor and aldermen. This arrangement made quite 
a revolution in the life of provincial towns ; it gave an education 
in tlie practice of self-government, and it removed man}' abuses. 
The Corporation of London was powerful enough to get itself 
exempted from the provisions of the Act, and a few others from 
their insignificance escaped notice. 

By another Act the tithe question in England was settled. 
Hitherto rectors and vicars had collected their tithe, sometimes in 
kind, sometimes in accordance with a composition 

Tithe Question. , , , ' , , . , 

arranged between tho parson and the tithe-payers 
This was very irritating, especially to Nonconformists. By tho new 
Act the tithe was commuted into a rent-charge, calculated according 
to the average price of com for the seven preceding years. 

In 183G the circulation of newspapers was much increased by 

Beductionot being reduced to one penny, 

thadutyon The Same year the House of Commons began to 
nawspapets division lists, in this way giving 

accurate information to their constituents of tho votes of their 


PubUcaUooof luemhers. This and the publication of debates, 
divisioniiais. gfio^ved in 1771, have done os much as anything else 
to dilfuso political knowledge throughout the country and to keep 
up an intelligent interest in the doings of Parliament. 

The next year, 1837, tlie genial old king died, and his niece, 
iieathottho tbe daughter of tho Duke of Kent, succeeded tc 
the throne by the title of Queen Victoria 
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The netv queen, tvho had come of age at eighteen little more than 
a month before tlie death of her uncle, had lived in great privacy 
before her accession, hut the impression she made on her first 
appearance was most favourable, and a hopeful feeling spread 
through all ranks of a prosperous and happy reign. In 1840 the 
queen married Prince Albert of Saxe-Cohurg, her cousin, who 
made her an excellent husband, and devoted himself to advance the 
moral and intellectual well-being of the people among whom he 
came to live. 

Her succession dissolved the connection between England and 
Hanover which had existed since 1714, as the Salic law, by which 
no woman could reign, was the rule in that country, separation 
and her uncle, the TOuke of Cumberland, became Hanover, 
its king The loss of Hanover, however, did no harm to jEngland, 
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pnn,-r.^;;nn liTonclit «.! tipitJtcr honour nor j'Rifitjhitt, on tlic o:iicr 
Imri'l, wan n eonnian! ‘■•nirrfc of ilnn'^cr h'-l wc rlionW lie drarged 
into German {mlitio“, 

A mueli more lo-t than that of Hanover, Itowever, 

threatened to i-, oj.Ie wttli (li>-.a!ncr the ncec'-.-ion of the nev.- queen. 

Canna.i ' anada was tliormighlv d!<.afrectf‘d. The didiwihy 

Queiition jiiore aro^e mainly from iho difference Itciwecn tho ■ 
Frcnoli ftiid Englith iiof.tilntio:?. Idie Cnn.ida Act of 1774 had 
given ilie r.arnc gnvcnimenl to all fl.runda, Imt had fccnred 
pj>eeial privilogi's to tho French ; hnt I’itt's Act of 170! had 
diviiled Canada into two parts. One of the^e, Lower Canada, was 
iniiahited nimo'.t esclnsively hy the dewndants of the French; 
the other, UpjxT Cnimda, l.y Kngli/di ami Scotch rettlcr?, and hv 
loyal Americana, who had cro-'sed over into C.annd.a when tlio 
United States hccnine iiidepoudcnt. llaclt of Ihc.'c state.s had a 
separate governor nnd lezislatnre. This plan had not worked at 
all well. There wore constant difllcnltics in hath states hetween 
the legislature and tho oaecutivc government, in which the UngUsh 
government supported the executive, and in JS37 Lower Cati.ada 
broke into a revolt, which svas easily suppressed hy Sir <J- 
Colbonio. 

Tiio SIcTbourno ministry then sent out Lord Piirimm, the ablest 
of tlio younger incml)p.rs of the Wliig ixarty, ns special commissioner 
Trtramuthiiia’B '"■'it!' nnlimitcd powers. In dealing with the ring- 

miusion. loaders of the rebellion, ho, in order to' avoid the 
excitement of a trial, banished them by his own anthority to Ber- 
muda, and denounced deatlr against them in case they should 
return. This act was approved in the colony, but it was attacked, 
in tho IIduso of Lords by Lord Brougham, who had been irritated 
hy not being again made chancellor on tho return of the Jlolbourne 
ministry; nnd Lord Slclbonmo cancelled tlio ordinance. Lord 
Durham at once resigned, but his plans were carried into effect 
hy his succcs.sor, Lord Sydenham. Tlio Act of 1791 was reversed, 
and tho two Canadas united in n legislative union, and the way was 
paved for a Federal union of all tho North American colonies. 
Canada has since been conspicuous for its loyalty to the English 
crown. 

Tho weakness which Lord Melbourne’s government showed in the 
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case of Lord Durham was IhorougUy characteristic of a ministry 
which pleased mo one, but to which there was no wciuaicEs of 
ohrious successor. Sir EohertPeel had no majority, ueibo^o’a 
and Lord Durham, the only man outside the oiDcial ministry- 
followers of Lord Melbourne who was strong enough to take a line 
of Ins own, was djdng. This state of things was mo.st exasperating 
to the ardent reformers, and resulted in the growth of agitation in 
the country. This agitation had two objects, and a-as conducted by 
two quite ditl'ercnt classes of men — the manufacturers who wished 
to nholish the com laws, and the Badicals who wished for fnrtlier 
Parliamentary reform. 

The Radicals had looked on the Reform Bill of 1832 adth very 
din'eront eyes to the Whigs. To the Whigs it had been a measure 
which was to settle the constitution of Pariia’ment for tub policy of 
at least a verj' long time ; to the Radicals it was only laeSauicaio. 
a step in the right direction. Accordingly, when the Radicals found 
that the first fervour of reforming zeal had died aa-ay, and that 
tlie Jlelboume administration was little if any more energetic than 
a Conservative government, they began to agitato for furtherBoform. 

Their wishes were embodied in a Charter, in which they de- 
manded (1) universal sufTrage, on the ground that every grown-up 
man hod a right to a vote; (2) vote bv ballot, to 

° - . . .; . , tma Charter. 

secure the voter from intimidation; (3) annual 
Parliaments, to secure tlie dependence of members on the wishes of 
their coiLstitnents; (4) pajmont of members, in order to enable 
poor men to leave their work if elected; (5) the abolition of the 
property qualification, by whicb no one could sit unless he had a 
certain amount of property (this rule, as a matter of fact, had 
long been evaded) ; and (6) equal electoral districts, in order to 
make the value of each man’s vote as nearly equal ns possible. 

The advocates of this scheme, who were called Chartists, were of 
two kinds. Those who were in favour of force were called Physical 
Porce Chartists, those in favour of agitation only. Moral chartist 

Force Chartists. The leaderswereFeaigus O'Connor, sBitation. 
a member of Parliament, and ITcthermgton, Vincent, and Lovett, 
working men. The Chartists held large public meetings, which 
sometimes, in the agitated state of the country, led to riots, and is 
1839 on attempt at rebellion was made at Fewport, in South Wales, 
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Vmder the lead of Mr. Frost, a magistrate. This -was, of course, 
easily suppressed, aud some of the leaders were transported ; hut 
the agitation continued for years, and roused great enthusiasm 
among the unrepresented classes. 

The other movement in favour of free trade in com had its origin 
in the -wants of the manufacturers, who sa-w that one effect of the 
tche tree trade laws was to keep bread at a higher price than it 

mo-vement. -^ould have been had foreign com been allowed to 
be imported free of duty, so that foreigners might, whenever tliey 
could, undersell the English farmers in the home market. This 
artificial raising of the price necessarily increased the hardships 
of the unemployed workpeople whenever there were bad times in 
the manufacturing districts, and had the effect of making the 
interest of the manufacturing population hostile to that of the 
country districts, which depended for tlieir prosperity on the con- 
dition of agriculture and the amount of employment which could 
be given on the land. The manufacturers, therefore, set on foot 
the Anti-Corn Law League, whose most active spirits were Eiohard 
Cobden and John Bright, both manufacturers and men of great 
eloquence, and Urey set on foot a cmsade against the com laws, 
which they carried on in the manufacturing districts. 

While the country was thus being agitated by Chartism on one 
side, and the anti-corn law agitation on the other, the Melbourne 
Beaienation of ministrj^ was in the last stage of weakness. In the 
tto -wtiIbb. general election on the queen’s accession, the Con- 
servatives had 310 members. In 1839 the government only carried 
a bill for suspending the constitution of Jamaica, in which island 
there had been constant trouble since the Act of 1833, by five votes. 

Upon this Lord Melbourne sent in his resignation, and Sir 
B. Peel attempted to form a ministry, but was foiled by an 
The Bed- '“'expected difficulty. It had always been the 

onaraUer practice at court tiiat the personal attendants of 

Question. Sovereign should be of the same way of thinking 
as the ministers, and therefore that when a ministry resigned tlie 
liousebold should resign too. This bad been easy in the case of a 
king, but it was not so easy in the case of a queen, who naturally 
objected to have her domestic circle broken up ; and Lord Melbourne 
Jwd made it still more difScult by putting the most confidential 
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place*; into the Itaiida of tlic aviTcs aiitl sisters of his own colleagues. 
Sir B. Peel natwniiy wisliotl <lmt these sliouid ho changed, hut, 
as the queen ohjcctcd, ho gave way, and threw up tlio task of 
fomiiiig ft minfotrj', Jfclhoumc tliercnpon enmo hack jictumofiora 
again; hnt hfa ignominioU!! return, ns it wns sftid, atoibouroo. 

*• hohind the pelticoals of Hie ladies of the Bcdclitunhcr,” was of 
small ndvnntago to Ids party, for tho Whigs were weaker than ever. 

Tim only imjwrlant event of their ministry nt homo was Hm 
ntloplioti hy Howland flili of the penny postage echcroo in 1839. 
which nnitc revolutionized tho post.al arrangements 

, , * . , , , , . PCRoypo«t. 

of the countr)', and not only conferred an immense 

boon on all classes, hut also gave a vast im]ietiis to flic prosperity 

of the country by tho increased facilities it oiTcred to Imsincscs. 

In the colonics, tho last years of William IV. and the early j-eare 
of Queen Victoria were of considcrahlo importance. In 183G South 
Australia was first colonized, its capital taking the proerrM ortno 
name of Adelaide from the qticcn of William IV. cvioaiea. 

Tho ne.rt year Natal was founded hy Dutch settlers, who had made 
their way narili from tho Capo of Good Hope. At first they were 
indepeudent, hut in 1811 Natal was placed under English rule. 
In 1839 wo acquired Aden, which ia to the entrance of the Red Sea 
what Gibraltar is to the Jleditcrmncan, The same year New 
Zealand was first permanently colonized. 

In 1841 Sir R. Peel carried n vote of wont of confulenco in the 
ministry hy ono vote. Parliament was dissolved, and in tho general 
election the Conservatives, carried by tho reaction gumtoi 
which had shoivit itself since 1832, secured 3C7 scats, 
giving tlicm a majority over tho Whigs of 8G. Lord woiiga. 
WclhoUTne was at once defeated, and resigned ofiico. The resignation 
of Lord Melbourne brings to a close tho period which followed iratno- 
diately on tho passing of the Reform Bill. Many important measures 
had been passed, hut the entlmsiasra had died out, Tho defection 
of tho Chartists and tho independent wishes of the Anti-Corn Law 
League had weakened tho Whigs. On the otlior hand, tho great repu- 
tation of Sir K. Peel as n fiimncior, a dcpartmenl in which the Wliige 
were believed to bo weak, was a tower of strength to the Conserva- 
tives in the towns, while tho fear of the abolition of the corn laws 
was tho moinstay of tho Conservatives among the farmers. 
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Thc part -which Lonl }iIclboHme had Imd to play einco -tlio acoessioo 
of the queen was a most difiiciilt and important one, for upon him 
XKird fell tlie duty of teaching her the conduct of business 
Maenco TO functions of the sovereign in Uic working of 

thoQuoTO. the constitution. This Lord ^felboume, in spite of 
tiis want of tact in the arrangement of the household, is admitted to 
have done witli great skill, and for it the nation -will always owe a 
debt of gratitude to his memory. 

The cliief members of Sir B. Peel’s ministry wore the Duke of 
Wellington, who led the Lords; Lonl L 3 Tidhurst, Lord Chancellor; 
Lord Aberdeen, who Avas Foreign Secretarj’; Lord Stanlej', War 
and Colonial Seorotaiy; and Sir J. Graham, Home Secretary. 3Ir. 
Gladstone -was Vice-President and afterwards President of tho 
Board of Trade. 

The first concern of tho new government was with Indian afiairs. 
Since tho llahratta -war of 1803, tlio British territories in India 
Proeresoof had made great progress. In 1813 we defeated tlio 
India. Ghoorkas of Ncpanl, which lies close to tho Ilimalaya 
mountains. In 1818 we put do-wn tlie Pindarries — bands of profes- 
sional robbers who infested the territory of tho Great Mogul. In 
1819 we acquired Singapore, an island which commands -the Straits 
of Malacca. In 1824 we made war upon Burmah, and took Ean- 
goon and the surrounding territory on tlie coast, leaving the district 
of Upper Burmah, annexed in 1885, independent. In 1826 we took 
Assam. 

These annexations made our connection -with indin more that of 
mlers than ever, and when the East India Companj^’s charter was 

renewed in 1833, the trade -with Indio and China was 

East India tliTown Completely Open. The Company, ho^vever, 
comimny. preserved its position ns a political body, and 

continued to govern India, subject to tbo Board of Control wliich 
Pitt bad established, twenty-fii'e j’cars longer. 

Meanwhile the steadj* advance of Bussia in Central Asia had 
begun to excite fear that she would intrigue against -as in India, if 
xinssiTOs in ™ly ^ counterpoise to our well-understood hostility 
Afehonistan. to her designs on Constantinople ; and when, in 1838, 
it was ieamt that a Bussian envoy had been received at Cahul, the 
capital of Afghanistan, the conntiy which includes the great towns 
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of Herat, Cabal, Ghazneo, anti Candabar, commanding the ap- 
proaches to India on tiie north-west, a demand was sent to Dost 
ilahomed, Ameer of Afghanistan, that he shonld bo dismissed. 

As the Ameer refused, British troops invaded the country and 
captured Ghuznee, Candalmr, and Cabal. Dost Sfahoraed sur- 
rendered, and Shah Siijnh was set up in his place. KratAfehan 
Unfortunately, the English leaders at Cabnl allowed 
themselves to be outwitted by Akhar Khan, Dost Mahomed’s son, 
and agreed to retreat to the frontier under a safe conduct. This 

was broken, and of the whole army only ono man, ^ 

, ... , Disastrous 

Dr. Biydon, eurvivcd the attacks of the enemy and rotMotfcoju 

the bitter cold of tho Afghan winter, and reached cubui. 
Jeilaiabad, at tho month of tho Khyber Pass, where he found 
General Sale still holding out. To wipe away our disgrace, new 
armies were sent into Afghara'stan, which recaptured Candahar and 
Cahul. After all Dost Mahomed was restored. 

Hardly was tlio Afghan war over, when a misunderstanding 
with t ])0 Ameers of Scindo, the territory which lies at Annojcntion at 
the mouth of tho river Indus, caused an invasion of 
tlioir tcrritoiy by Sir Charles Napier, The Ameers’ B^asrataa. 
troops were beaten in the battles of Meeanee and Hyderabad, and 
their land added to tho Company’s territories in 1843. 

The war against Scindo was quickly followed by one against the 
Sikhs, who ocenpied tiie Punjab, a district of five 
rivers, all of which flow into the Indus. Tlieir power- 
ful army threatened tlio peace of the surrounding districts, .and 
as they refused to disband wo attacked and defeated Ali-watoud 
tliem in tho great battles of AKwal and Sobraon, in „ 

184G. Three years later war again broke out. The war, 

Siklis were defeated at ChillianwaDah and Goojerat, and tho 
Punjab was annexed by the Company in 1849. 

Meanwhile at home the first years of Sir B. Peel’s ministry were 
not marked by any events of first-rate importance. Breo churoji 
In Scotland a great secession took place from the 
established Presbyterian Church, and the seceders 
formed the Free Church of Scotland. In Ireland 
Sir B. Peel did a gracious act by passing a hiii to 
increase the yearly allowance which had. been made 
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since 1795 in aid of tlie maintenance of the Eoman Catholic College 
of Maynooth, where Irish priests were usually educated. Mr. 
Gladstone left the ministry because ho had previously written 
against such a measure. Sir R. Peel also devoted great attention 
to finance, and in his budget of 1842 followed the 
Peels finance, Huskisson by taking the duty off 

a very large number of small articles, for which he substituted an 
income tax for a limited period. 

The great question of the da}’, however, was that of the com laws. 
The real difficulty was, how to make things as easy as possible for 
Corn low the manufacturers without ruining the agriculturists 
aneation. jjy throwing vast tracts of arable land out of culti- 
vation. Since 1815 various schemes had been tried to this end, 
and in 1842 Sir R. Peel arranged a Eliding scale by wliich the duty 
on foreign com varied exactly according to the price in England, so 
that it conld be introduced as soon ns ever it would pay to sell it. 
Lord John Russell, who was now the leader of the was 

understood to be in favour of a fixed duty of eight shillings in the 
quarter, which, as it would alumys be the same, would bo more 
likely to make trade steady. However, the free-traders Cobden 
and Bright still agitated for total repeal, and in 1845 they were 
assisted by the terrible catastrophe of the Irish famine. 

For years the Irish had learnt to rely upon the potato for their 
main support, and in that year the potato crop failed. It was certain 
Theirifiii lhat 1846 would he a year of famine, and it seemed 
intolerable that the price of com shoidd he kept up by 
artificial means. Accordingly Peel made np his mind that the com 
Peel ebansDs laws must go, and offered to resign his post, feelingthat 
his mind. jjg general election the maintenance of the 

com laws had been one of the promises of the Conservatives, he was 
not the right person to -propose their repeal. 

Lord John Russell, however, failed to form a government, because 
Lord Grey (son of the former prime minister) refused to sit in the 
Lord John Cabinet if Lord Palmerston, who had alarmed the 
“ Whigs by bis -vigorous action in foreign policy, was 
allowed to be Foreign Secretary. Lord Stanley, 
who refused to have anything to do -witli the repeal of the com lows, 
Was not prepared to form a government. - 
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Sir B. Peel tliercforo remained in office as the only possible 
minister, and replaced Lord Stnnlc)’ by Sir. Gladstone, who came 
back as a free-trader. In 1846 Peel carried a measure 
for the total repeal of the corn laws. The effect of ^com 
this was to at once lower the price of com, and as 
soon aftenvards there was a great revival of the prosperity of the 
country, the blow was not felt by the agricultural 
population with ns great severity as'they had espected; 
while the knowledge that bread is always as cheap ns possible is 
a great preservative against popular outbreaks in time of bad trade. 

It could not be expected, however, that the agricultural interest 
would easily forgive Peel for bna-ing, as they thought, betrayed 
them. Accordingly tlicy formed a separate partj* in Ancerof the 
the House of Commons under the lead of Lord George “sviouitiiriata. 
Bentlnck, with Mr. Disraeli as their cliief spokesman. This party 
denounced Peel with all their might, and when in consequence of 
the distmrhed state of Ireland caused b}' the famine it was necessary 
to re-enact the Arms Act, they joined the Whigs Defeat of reei 
in voting against it, and Peel was driven to resign , ^ ^ 
officG. Upon tills Lord Jolm Russell became Prime E-usseu Prim© 
Minister, with Lord Palmerston as Foreign Secretary. 

The year 1848 was marked by revolutions in almost every capital 
in Europe. In France the government of Louis Philippe was over- 
thrown and a Eepublio established, of wliich Louis Thayearor 
Kapoleon Buonaparte, nephew of Napoleon the First, revolutions, 
was afterwards elected president. Similar disturbances occurred in 
Italy, Germany, and Austria, and a great impetus was given to the 
desire of both Germany and Italy for national unity, and to the 
aspirations of all nations after popular government. England’s 
share in the upheaval was a rebellion in Ireland and a great Chartist 
demonstration. 

After O'Connell had secured the removal of the disabilities of the 
Catholics he at once began an agitation for tire repeal of the Union, 
and in spite of the reform of the Irish Church, the o-cotmeifa re- 
settlement of the tithe question, the reform of Irish asitaiion. 
municipal boroughs, and other Irish legislation, he continued to 
agitate under the governments of Lords Grey and Melbourne. In 
the time of SirE. Peel the movement reached formidable dimensions j 
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O'ConnoU’R word was law in Ireland, and lie lad a large following 
in tlio lion? e of CoiiunonH. Some of Ins Bijijiortors in Irtdand avero 
'.'.ager to lave rceonr- o to arms, lut O'Connoll, rieltly njijwciating 
lie n,=clc°i-na'-s of liiis. forlade it, and lie: niillority av.as Fiinielcnt to 
mwrcniion at t'ceiirc thc putting otT witlniit distnrl'aneo of a hugo 
O’Cotmru. meeting ot Clontnrf, avliel li.ad lecn forlidden Iw 
tie govcriimi lit. O'ConneH, liowever, lad pone .so far fli.at lie was 
pro'-o, iKed l_v tlic government, and convicted in 

Tlioiigli tie renteneo ava,s ret aside on tlie protind of <a legal error, 
O'CyTincll never rerovered Ids mflneiico; Itit lie failure of lis 
Ontbreatc of coit.st!tution.al agitation esasporatod the yoimecr 
robctiion. momlcrs of Its party, and preparations fur rclell'on 
were soon begun. Tie lea<len: .advocated Tclcllton in tic Uiiilol 
Iri.ihmnn newsppev, and avhen ontlrcaks ocettrred oil tie coniinont 
tlo excitement in Ireland became very prc.at. Government, low- 
ever, prosecuted tlo le.a/lers, and eecured the conviction and 
transportation of Mitcliel, tic editor of the Um’ltd Irifhman. 
This action dlscotic’rted thc conspirators, and in 1848 tJic actual 
rising, which was led ly Sir. Smith O’Brien, a member of Parlia- 
ment, was a comjilotc failure. 

In London, tite CiiartisLs organized n great dcmon.stration on 
Kennington Common, from which they intended to march in 
Orc-st Chartist proccssion to Westminster, and to present a monster 
mootinir. petition to Parliament. Great fears were raised that 
this would result in a riot, and os wild mmours were afloat of the 
mimlcrof armed ClarlLsts who were ready for rebellion, militaiy 
precautions were taken ly tho Duke of Wellington, and numbers of 
apoctal constables wero sworn in, Tiie whole affair turned out a 
farce. Tho procession was never formed. The petition, when 
presented, was found to contain numbers of fictitious and absurd 
names, sucii as tho Duke of Wellington, Princo Albert, and Puncli, - 
and society soon regained its confidence. 

Tlio subsidence of tlio Chartist agitation for reform was soon 
followed by the taking up of tlio question in Parliament itself, and in 
Eoform taken carried against tho government 

up la a motion for making the franchise in counties tho 
ParUamont. game as tliat in boroughs. On this Lord Jolm Bussell 
resigned ; but as Sir B. Peel had died in 1850, and Lord Stanley 
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could not form a government, Lonl John consented to resumo 
office. 

In 1849 ngre-at step w.as ialccn in the history of the British Empire 
by the grant of I’nrlianientar 3 - institutions to the Austraiian 
colonies. This grant has been extended by degrees parliaments 
to other colonies, and lias been of the utmo«!t ini- siMtodtothe 
])ortAiicc in socuniig to the colonies the confrol orcr colonies, 
their own affairs to which such flonrishing and loyal coramum'ties 
are justly entitied. The same year (ho navigation 
laws, which had boon modified by Iluskisson, wore NaviBnUon 
altogether repealed. i-awa. 

In the year 1851 tlio first of tlio Bcries of great exhibitions was 
held, chiefly through the influence of Prince Albert. 

Hopes were aroused in some quarters tliat wars ExhibiUon. 
would soon he unknown, and tliat commercial rivalry would 
engross tho energies of all nations to tlio exclusion of military 
ambition. 

However, in Decemher tlio same year Louis Napoleon took 
advantage of tlio unpopularity of some acts of the Eopublican 
deputies, and of tlio popularity of tho name of coond'fitat 
Napoleon among tho soldiers and the peasantry, to ofioois 
overthrow tho repuhlio whicli he had sworn to defend, 
and to secure ahsolufo power for himself. A year later ho took 
the title of Emperor of tho French. 

It was generally believed tliat the new Emperor would try to 
repair tlio disasters of his undo, by winning militarj' success over 
Eussia, Austria, and Prussia, and especially that ho pemsoTFronch 
would attempt to avenge Waterloo. Accordingly, amoition. 
Lord Jolm liussell brought in a bill to strengthen ourselves by 
reorganizing tlie militia. To part of this bill Lord Palmerston, who 
had been compdlod to resign his office of Foreign Secretary in 
consoquonco of a letter ho had written to Louis Napoleon without 
the consent of liis colleagues, objected, and ho Buooeeded in defeating 
the government. On this Lord John again resigned, pesiEnatlonot 
and tho post of Premier was taken by Lord Stanley, 
who had now succeeded Ms father as Earl of Derby, noninerbr’a 
and Mr. Disraeli became Ghancellar of tho Exchequer. ministry. 

This government, however, did not last long, for Mr. Disraeli’s budget 
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wns so severely criticised by Mr. Gladstone, that Lord Derbj' rvas 
defeated. 

A coalition ministry was then formed by a union between the 
followers of Sir R. Peel, of whom the chief were Lord Aberdeen, 
the Duke of Newcastle, Sir J. Graham, ilr. Sidney 
Aberdeen's Uerbcrt, and llr. Gladstone, with Lord John Russell 
ministry. Lord Palmerston. In this goverment Lord 

Aberdeen was Premier, Jlr. Gladstone Chancellor of the Exchequer; 
Lord John Russell was for a few weeks Foreign Secretary, but 
in 1853 was .succeeded by Earl Clarendon, and Lord Palmerston, 
to whose foreign policy the Peclitcs objected, took the Home 
Office. At home Mr. Gladstone continued Peel’s financial policy of 
remitting taxation as far as possible and so securing the advantages 
of free-trade. 



It is not, however, for their home policy that the Aberdeen 
government is famous; the chief event of its time was the 
oriBinoftaa Russian war, into which we entered as the allies of 
nussianwar. france and Turkey. Fear of Russian intrigues 
against the Turkish empire was the cause of the war. The Czar 
demanded' fliat the Sultan should ncknowledge his right to protect 
the Christian subjects of Turkey. Tliis would have made Russia 
all-powerful in Turkey, and England and France supported the 
Sultan in his refusal. Unfortunately, Lord Aberdeen's mim'sterfl 
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failed to make Itu'^sla tiiiJorstand tlial they meant wlmt tlioy mid, 
and tlmt war would follow if tlioir demands were not regarded. 
Tile Kmperor of the French wa.s desirous of fighting the Kusainns ns 
the ally of England, and the feebleness of the minisliy allowed 
England to be dragged into a war of which neither we nor the 
Czar Kioholas were desirous. 

The Russians began by attacking the Danubian provinces of 
Turkey, and after Utey had been driven back by the Turks, the 
British and French decided to invade the Crimea outbreak 
in order to destroy the great llussinn arsenal of cnmp^^tn 
Sehasfopol, wliich was to flio Black Sea what Ports- tao Crimea, 
moutli is to the English Channel. On landing, tho allies, under 
Lord Raglan, defeated the Russians at tlic battle of 
tiie Alma, September 20, and then formed the siege 
of Sebastopol by sea and laud. The attempts of the Russians to 
relievo it led to tho battles of Balaclava on October 25, and 
Infcerman on November 5, in wliicli tho Allies were Baiocia-ra. 
again victorious; but tho severity of tho winter and iniicmum. 
tho mkerablo arrangements of tho home government made tho 
siege a mnoh longer operation than had been e.vpcctcd. 

TIio disgraceful mismanagement of tho war by Lord Aberdeen 
and some of his colleagues, caused Mr. Roebuck to bring forward 
in tho House of Coinmoms a motion for a committee to inquire into 
its cause. This led to the resignation of tho minlstr}' in January, 
1855. Lord Palmerston, in whose vigour every one believed, then 
became head of a Wiig ministry. Tlio new 
ministry pushed on the siege adgorously. A railway Biumerston’a 
was made from Balaclava to the camp, and supplies niinistry, 
of all kinds were sent out in abundance. In tho spring Sardinia 
}oinod tho allianoo, and in Septomher, 1855, Sohastopol fell. 
Besides invading the Crimea, tho British fleet had homharded 
some of tho Russian ports in tl\e Baltic, but without much success, 
while in Asia Minor tho Russians took Kars from tho Turks. 
Neither side saw any chance of inflicting fatal loss on the other, 
and in 185G peace was concluded at Paris. By that neauitaofthe 
peace Russia was bound not to refortify Sebastopol "^aT. • 
nor to keep men-of-war in tlio Black Sea. These conditions were 
repudiated by Russia in. 1870 ; but the result of the war was to 
oriiipla her resources for some time. 
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Tho Tvar ■mill Russia was followed ty a difSculty with China. 
The Chineso were very hostile to European traders, and the first 
war with them had occurred in 1839. This had 
resulted in the cession of Hongkong to England, and 
the opening of several other ports to our trade. In 1856 the 
Chinese, quite legally, seized the Arroia, a vessel of the kind knorvn 
as a lorchn, which was flying the British flag. This led to a 
quarrel with the Chinese Custom House officers, in which the 
British were in the wrong, and war followed. The conduct of 
Lord Palmerston was vigorously attacked by the Peelites, by 
Lord John Russell, by the Conservatives, and by Cobden and 
Bright, who had become the leaders of the Manchester school of 
politicians, who disapproved of Lord Palmerston’s “vigorous assertion 
of the rights of Englishmen on this and other occasions. On being 
beaten in the House of Commons Palmerston requested the queen 
to dissolve Parliament, and the country gave him a large majority. 

Before the war with China had gone far, the country was startled 
by the news of a mutiny among the Bengal sepoys in India. The 
Causes ofthe causes of the outbreak were numerous, iluch escite- 
indion muutiy. ment had been caused by Lord DaUtousie’s annex- 
ation of Oudli, from which many of the Bengal sepoys came. 
There was a widespread but unfounded fear among the natives that 
the British intended to introduce Christianity hy force and to put 
an end to their cherished practices and superstitions. There was a 
prophecy that the British rule should only last for one hundred 
years, and that time had now elapsed since the battle of Plassey. 
Lastly, the authorities had served out rifle cartridges, the bullets of 
which were wrapped in greased rags. This grease was said hy the 
natives to be made of cow’s fat and hog’s lard, and as the Hindoos 
reverenced the cow, wlule the Mohammedans detested the hog, the 
result of the mistuie was to irritate both the Hindoos and the 
Mohammedans. 

Accordingly, the Bengal sepoys broke into revolt, murdered their 
officers, seized Delhi, where they set up as leader the descendant 
Outuieaiioi of Ibe Great Mogul, and tried to raise a national 
the mutiny. jeteUion. Ths British army, however, at once 
besieged Delhi, which prevented the mutiny from spreading, while 
other parties held out at Lucknow, the capital of Oudh, and at 
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Garapore on the Ganges. Lower do\\'n the rirer the British never 
lost the upper hand. Cnfortunatclj', Cawnpore was taken before 
relief came, end a terrible massacre followed. Lncknow held ont 
till General Havelock forced his way in and reinforced the garrison. 
After great exertions Delhi was captured, maudj owing to tlio 
fidelity of the reoently conquered Sikhs, which enabled Sir John 
Lawrence, the commissioner of the Punjab, whose admirable rale 
had in four years completely won over the Sikhs, to send large 
reinforcements to the besiegers of Delhi. This success broke the 
neck of the mutin}’. Soon Sir Colin Campbell arrived from England 
rvith reinforcements, and though very severe fighting followed, 
especially at the final relief of Lucknow, the country was at length 
reduced to quiet. 

Since the mutiny the proportion of English to native soldiers has 
been much larger than before. The result of the mutiny was to bring 
to an end the long and great career of the East India wesmts attne 
Company. A bill was passed transferring its powers mutiny, 
to the Crown, -which administers them through a Secretary of State 
in England and a Viceroy or Governor-general in India. 

In 1858 Lord Palmerston’s gen'emment was defeated on a 
Conspiracy to Minder Bill, which had been brought in in consequence 
ofthe discovery that a plot made by Orsiui, anitalian, consptrncyto 
to murder the Emperor of the French had been con- Murder sm. 
trived in England. It was thought that Lord Palmerston had shown 
too much deference to the wishes of the French, against whom the 
British were irritated on accoimt of the vainglorious and threatening 
language of the French military officers. In consequence of the fear 
of invasion, large bodies of volunteers were formed -yoiunteero 
after the model of those at tie beginning of the fonned. 
centmy, and these were for nearly fifty years a most important 
part of our system of national defence. 

Lord Palmerston was followed by Lord Derby, who again made 
Mr. Disraeli Ids 'Chancellor of the Exchequer. By them a Eefonn 
BiE was introduced, which attempted, -while extend- , ^ . 

mg tUe franchise, to give greater weight to education eec ond 

and thrift by giving votes to graduates and school- 
masters, holders of savings in the public funds and savings hanks. 
These were stigmatized by Mr, Bright as “ fancy franchises,” 
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and on tlie defeat of tlie bill. Lord Palmerston again became Prime 
i^rd Minister, ■vrith Lord John Russell as Foreign Secre- 
tary, and Mr. Gladstone, who had the reputation of 
“inifitry. being the greatest financier of the day, and who now 
ranked as a Liberal, Cliancellor of the Exchequer. This government 
brought in a Reform Bill, but soon dropped it; and as neither Lord 
Palmerston nor the Consen'atives wished for reform, the subject was 
not brought forward except by private members for several years. 
In 1860 Cobden negotiated a commercial treaty with France, 
similar to that made by Pitt in 1786, by which both countries 
agreed to lower their customs duties with a view to the promotion 
of commerce. In 1861 the duty on paper was abolished, and as 
the tax on newspapers themselves had been repealed in 1855, the 
press has since this date been untrammelled by taxation. 

During Lord Palmerston’s government, however, several very 
important events happened abroad. In Northern Italy, in 1859, 
Tormauonof joined Sardinia in expelling the Austrians 

tne kingdom from Lombaidy, which was efiected by the battles of 
of Italy. yiontehello, Magenta, and Solferino ; and in the South 
Garibaldi freed Sicily and Naples. These coimtries, with Tuscany 
and Parma, joined Sardinia, whose king, Victor Emmanuel, was in 
1861 proclaimed Eng of Italy by an Italian Parliament, the States 
of the Church and Venice being still in tlie hands of the Pope and 
Austria respectively. 

In 1861 a war broke out between the Northern and Sontliem 
States of North America, which threatened to result in the division 
oivuwarinttia of the United States into two hostile communities. 
United States, jjj Groat Britain and the European States re- 

mained neutral. In spite, however, of our neutrality, a cruiser, the 
Alabama, was built at Birkenhead for tlic Southern States, and 
allowed to leave the harbour. This act was regarded by the 
Northerners as an infringemcat of our neiifiality, and caused great 
irritation, which was not allayed till 1872, wlicn Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government submitted the matter to arbitration, and we had to pay 
£3,000,000 as damages. In the end tlie North triumphed, and 
the integrifj^of the Union was preserved mainly through the in- 
domitable perseverance of President Lincoln and the military skill 
ef General Grant During the war the slaves of the Southern 
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States were declared to be free, and since then tlie negroes of the 
United States have had the same rights as their fellow-citizens. 

The same ministrj' saw a distinct step taken in the direction ot 
Gorman unity. Ever since 1814, when Germany had risen against 
Napoleon, many of the best statesmen of that country progyess or 

had wished to see her united into one people, instead tmitv. 

of being divided into a number of small and often hostile states ; 
but the opposition of the small cotirts to any idea of extinction was 
a great bar to progress in tin's direction. In 1834, however, a move 
was made by uniting all Germany into a ZoUveroin or Customs 
Union ; and tlie revohitionarj' year of 1848 gave a further impetus 
to the question. So long, however, as Austria was the leading State 
nothing could bo done, and Fmnce viewed with jealomsy any 
change which was likely to make Germany stronger ; but in 18GI 
William I, became King of Prussia, and made Herr von Bismarck 
hi.s chief adrisor. This great statesman saw that German unity 
could bo eflocted by making Prussia the Icadhig State, and ho 
steadily worked for that purpose and encouraged tho idea of 
German unity. Up to 1804, however, Au-stria and Pru-^ia were on 
fair terms, and in that year they took from Denmark ■waraffaiant 
the provinces of Holstein and Schleswig, which were Dcamarx. 
German by natiomlity, but had long been in Denmark’s hands. 
Two years later, however, in 18GG, they quarrelled, and a war ensued 
between Prussia and a few of the North German Slates, against 
Au.stria, who was supported by Hanover, Bavaria, victory of 
Saxony, and Uio South Germans. In this war Pni=.ria 
was completely victorious, owing to tlie genius of her hcTouiM. 
great general, Moltfce, and the advantage given by tho possession of 
a breech-loading rifle, and completely defeated the .-Vu-strians at the 
battle of Sadowa. The result was to exclude Amstria from inter- 
fering inGermany proi'cr, and to place Prassia, a.s Bismarck intended, 
at e head of tho Gennan nation. At the end of vooice (nSned 
thk tsar Italy acquited Venice by treaty, hut Rome uy itnjy, 
still remained nndcr the rule of the Pope. 

In 18G1 the queen had tho misfortune to lose her i„ 5 .hofi>rir!c» 
hurband, the Prince Consort, v.dio liad long been her Aibertanii 
chief advisor. In 18G3 the Prince of Wales was 
married to the Princesa Alexamlra of Denmark. vvaj**. 
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The (lentil of I.oril rnlmenifiin in IPOS tvns the enfl of a porio' 
^^llicll may be raid to invo botnm in ISSSvitii llic firel mmitftj'o 
of i^rii Sir ll Peel. Diiriiij; it insm’most TOlimblQ mca<nirc 
ana bortnwnif I''>‘‘'-eu Mni TtianyToformn iiistitiited. It list 

ofa BOW period oeiniiiislmipjit on ft Inrgo Kcftlo of ourinilwnj 

and (.tenmlHni f.-e >-tc!n«, the introdnclion of tlie penny po^t ntitl lli( 
tcloernpii. till, nilv.nnce of nit fonn't of cdtieation, and tlio fonntilion 
of n «i.teoi,r/.ft,l pul, lie opinion. Tliis oinnion bad latterly laben 
till' Hliapc of a desire for fiirtber ParlinmcnI.nrv leform, and it tcm 
nn.ver«diy cxpeclod tbaf the dtniii of Lord Pnlmer.ston avonld be 
followed by a movement in that dirccticm. 

Accordingly, the new Prime Jlinister, l^rl (formerly Ixtrd John) 
Rntsoll, framed a Reform RiU,wliich wan introduced by Mr. Gladstone. 
E.art rumcU'o B niodoratc measure, and consequently 

nobody. If was disliked by Mr. Bright and 
the Radicals because it did not go far enough, and 
y the Conservati\es ftiul mo<lemtc bec.'vuoo it went too 

Kr irtwo'e 6ir, and Mr. Roliert Lowe, a ^Vllig, went bo far as 
cose .(y ^ group of tnembers to oppose it. These 

discontented Wiigs wore likened by Jfr. Bright to the follower 
of Das id in the cave of Adulliim, and wero lionco wiled the 
Dorby's Adullnmitcs. Tliey 170 x 0 strong enough to enable Mr. 

_ “‘“'sy- Disraeli to defeat the bill, and Lord Derby upon that 
came into oilico with a Conservative government, of which Mr. 
Disraeli was leader in the Mouse of Commons. 

Reform had now been attempted in wain by private members 
and by both ^VlH■g and Tory governments. There was a strong 
The Uoform '^olmg that the question ought to be sotUed, espe- 
EottSS* ttiahy as largo meetings in the country and riots in 
n 3 'de Park showed that the unenfranchised classes 
were thoroughty in earnest in their demand for votes. Accordingly, 
the govemment determined instead of merely lowering the fran- 
chise from £10 to £C as had been proposed, to settle the matter 
once for all by giifng a vote to all householders in towns. Tliis 
course was not popular with many Conservatives, and Lord Cian- 
boumo (afterwards Marquess of Salisbwy) and Lord CamaTvon 
resgned oirioo ; but it was supported hy the Liberals, and a bffl to 
tins effect was successfully passed in 1867. At the same time 
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the franchise in the counties Tyas pven to nil £12 householders, 
and a partial redistribution of seats was effected, by 
which, following the method of 1832, many members 
were talcen from ancient but small boroughs and tatcrema. 
given to rising towns or to populous counties. 

Meanwhile tlie state of Ireland had begtm to attract attention. 
Tile armed outbreak of 1848 had proved a failure ; but the largo 
part taken by Irishmen in the American war had seriona stato 
filled the leaders of disaffection with the hope of oriteiana. 
getting Irish soldiers from America; and accordingly, Stephens, who 
had taken part in the rising of 1848, formed the Irish Fenian 
Republican Brotherhood, the members of which are conspiracy, 
generally known as Fenians. The attempt at armed insurrection 
completely failed, but numerous outrages were perpetrated both in 
England and Ireland. 

Accordingly, Mr. Gladstone, who was now regarded as the leader 
of the Liberal party, declaring that it was tmjust to Ireland to main- 
tain the Irish Church, determined to disestablish it. oinastone’e 
In this he was supported by the Liberal party, and rwaJinoucy. 
he carried a resolution in favour of disestablishment against the 
govenunent. In the general election wliich followed, Genorot 
the Liberals, as had been the case in 1832, secured a Eioetioit. 
largo majority, having 128 votes more than their opponents, and Mr. 
Disraeli, who had become Prime Slinister on Lord Derby's retire- 
ment through ill health, immediately resigned. 

The new ministry, of which Mr. Gladstone was Premier, Mr. 
Lowe Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Mr. Bright President of 
the Board of Trade, was pledged to extensive reforms concessions 
both in Ireland and England. In the former it toiroinnd. 
disestablished and partially disendowed the Irish Church, passed 
a Land Bill, giving Irish tenants the power of selling tlieir tenant- 
right and unexhausted improvements to the incoming tenant, which 
it was hoped woidd permanently assuage the ill-feeling which had 
existed between landlord and tenant in that country, and attempted 
nnsucces-sfully to establish a new system of Irish university education. 

In England Mr. Forster proposed, in 1870, an Education Act, by 
which School Boards were to be elected, where neces- Reforms 
saiy, by tbe inhabitants of parishes and boroughs, Enaiana. 
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will a view to filling up at the expense of the ratepayers any 
iloSciencies in the supply of elementary education which had been 
already provided by the philanthropy of tlio elerg}' or other 
benevolent persons. The University Test Act, passed in 1871, 
allowed Konconformists and Catholics to take their degrees at 
Oxford and Cambridge universities. A Ballot Act, by ■which secret 
voting in elections was secured, was passed in 1872. An Act cre- 
ating a Supreme Court of Judicature including all those courts 
which from time to time had sprung out of the old Curia Begis, 
such as those of Queen’s Bench, Common Pleas, and Chancery, was 
passed in 1873. In 1871 the queen, by the advice of the govern- 
ment, cancelled the Royal Warrant by which officers in the army 
bought and sold their commissions. 

Abroad, the great events were the Franco-Gcrmnn "war of 1870- 
71, during which, after a series of defeats, Louis Napoleon was 
roreiffn forced to surrender at Sedan and dethroned ; Paris 
Affaire. taken ; all Germany was united under the rule 

of the King of Pntssia, who took the title of German Emperor; 
and France lost the provinces of Alsace and Lorraine, which, like 
Schlesudg and Holstein, •were claimed by Germany. After the fall 
of Napoleon France again became a republic. 

During the war the Italians took Rome, which became the capital 
Russia' united Italy, and so brought to an end the temporal 
repudiation power of the Pope. The English ministry secured 
Sea ciausM ^^*8 neutrality of Belgium, which hadbeen guaranteed 
Bussia having declared her intention 
of again placing men-of-war on the Black Sea, the 
Treaty of Paris was set aside in her favour. 

In 1874 Mr. Gladstone suddenly dissolved Parliament, proposing 
if replaced in power to abolish the income-tax. A Conservative 
reaction, however, similar to that which followed the 
nisraeU'B Reform Bill, had set in, and the Conservatives 

reinistrj-. ha'ving gained a majority of forty-eight over all tlie 
other parties, hlr. Disraeli returned to power. A period of stagna- 
tion in legislation followed the reforming zeal of Mr. Gladstone, and 
the chief interest of the nation was given to foreign polities. 

The state of the Christian provinces of Turkey had again become 
very serious, and not only did Herzegovina break out into revolt, 
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but also Servia engaged in open -war \rith Turkey. The great dan- 
ger was, that Bussia would use these troubles ns an 
opening for pushing on her usual designs against 
Constantinople, and the Turks, afraid of tliis, put down a new revolt 
which broke out in Bulgaria with terrible cnielly. This outrageous 
conduct was denounced by Mr. Gladstone with the utmost violence, 
and for a time the country was filled with indignation against Turkey. 

Meanwhile, as had been expected, Russian troops crossed the 
Danube and invaded Turkey, and, in spite of a brave resistance 
from the Turks, seemed to be on the point of seizing Busso-Tuxkisn 
Constantinople. To prevent this the Earl of Bea- 
consfield (formerly Mr. Disraeli) despatched an English fleet to 
Constantinople, brought India sepoys to Malta, and made it clear 
that England would oppose the occupation of that city by the 
Russians. The matter was settled by tlie Berlin Treaty, by which 
the provinces which Turkey had oppressed were separated from 
, her, but, to prevent their being too much under the power of 
Russia, wore dirided into two provinces, in one of which the 
governor was to be appointed by Turkey. 

Trouble next occurred in India. In 1876 the queen took the 
title of Empress of India, by which it is meant that she had the 
same position as was claimed before the mutiny by soeona Afghan 
the Great Mogul. Russia, checked at Constantinople , 
began to press forward in Asia, and in 1878 sent an envoy to Cabrd 
exactly as she had doiie in 1838. War followed, and the English 
forces took Cabul and Candahar, placed a new ameer on the throne, 
and forced him to concede certain places along the frontier which 
made us much stronger thanbefore. Unhappily, the envoy, Cavag- 
nari, who was sent to represent England at Cahnl, was murdered 
,in a popular outbreak, and we were again obliged to invade the 
country and retake Cabul and Candahar. 

Meanwhile in Ireland, in spite of Mr. Gladstone’s concessions, a 
demand had been springing up for an Irish Parh'ament, under the 
name of Home Rule, and a Land League had been 
formed on the model of the Catholic Association movement in 
of O'Connell, to seciwe further concessions to the ireiona- 
tenants. This promised very serious difficult)' in tlie immediate 
future, and Lord Beaconsfield, when Parliament was dissolved in 
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1880, pointed out tlio danger. Hovrevcr, Sir. Gladstone Lad raised 
GenoTtti ® wave of indignation against tlio foreign and 
Election. domestic policy of Lord Beaconsfield in a series of 
Boffeatof tlio eloquent speeches delivered by him in tho course of 
Conservatives. yjgjj jq Scotland, and he found himself returned 
to power by the large majority of lOG over the Conservatives. Some 
Irish members, however, who numbered sixty, kept aloof from either 
party, and declared themselves, under their leader, Mr. Parnell, the 
“ opponents of any English government, MTiig or Tory.” 

Mr. Gladstone accordingly became Prime Minister, with Mr. 
Forster Irish Secretary, Lord Granville Foreign Sccretatj', Lord 
Harrington Secretary of State for India, and Mr. 
Chamberlain President of the Board of Trade. He 
ministry. began a further course of Irish legislation, passing, 
EnndAct, jn 1881, the Irish Land Act, by which rents in 
Ireland, instead of being settled, as elsewhere, by contract between 
landlord and tenant, were fired for fifteen years in advance 
by a tribunal called a Land Court. At the same time he passed 
First Coercion ^ '^^'7 severe Coercion Act, and imprisoned Mr. 

Parnell and many of the Irish leaders, who retaliated 
by advising the tenants not to pay any rents at all. After a time 
Second hlr- Parnell was released, upon which Mr. Forster 
Coercion Act. resigned. The new Secretary, Lord Frederick 
Cavendish, w.as murdered immediately on his arrival, and another 
and severer Coercion Act was then passed. 

Abroad, Mr. Gladstone, after some unsuccessful fighting, restored 

practical independence to the Transvaal, a Dutch settlement in 
interforonoo In South Africa which had been annexed by Lord 
Egypt. Beaconsfield, and withdrew the British troops fi'om 
Candahar. In 1882 he interfered in Egjqit, in which counby' France 
and England had for some time exercised a dual control, and 
suppressed a movement which had been set on foot by an officer 
named Arahi, with the object of securing influence for the army 
and native Egyptians. In this interference the forts of Alexandria, 
which were in Arabi’s hands, were bombarded, and Arahi himself 
defeated by General Wolseley, at tbo battle of Tel-el-Kebir. tVbile 
the British army was in Egypt an insurrection, headed by a reli- 
gious adventurer styled the Mahdi, broke out in the Soudan, a 
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provinco on tlio Nile, ■which had long been in the possession of 
Egj’pt. On the defeat of on Egyptian army led by General 
an Englishman, tlio English Government ordered the Oordon. 
Khedive to abandon the Sondan, and sent General Gordon to effect 
tlie peaceful -withdrawal of its garrisons. The Mahdi, however, 
besieged General Gordon at Kiiartoum, and the government sent 
out an expedition to rescue him, but delayed so long that, before 
assistance arrived, Gordon was taken and killed. New South 
Wales sent a contingent to assist England, which took part in the 
operations, and Canadian boatmen wore employed on tlie Nile. 

Meanwhile the Liberals, who had long advocated the extension 
of household Euifrago to the counties, passed a bill through the 
Commons for that purpose. The bill, however, was Housenow 
rejected by the Lords, who thought that a plan 
for redistribution of scats ought to be submitted at counUes. 
the same time. The rejection of the bill caused some agitation 
in the country ; but after a time a conference was . oompromiso 
agreed upon between tlie leaders of both parties, 
and a joint scheme of redistribution was adopted, coMervauves. 
which continued the change begun in 1832, and also, by splitting up 
large constituencies into severtd divisions retiuuing one member 
each, attempted to secure the rights of minorities. 

This bill was agreed upon, but before it had passed, the Gladstone 
administration was defeated on the Budget, and on 
the resignation of Mr, Gladstone, Lord Salisbury came _ (Hadstono 
into power. In the General Election which followed tratiOTi. 

in the autumn of 1885, the Conservatives and noru 

Liberals were nearly etpially balanced in the English 
towns, butthe Liberals secured a majority in Scotland, a«nertii 
Wales, and among the newly enfranchised county eJsction. 
voters ; while Ireland returned a majority of Home Rulers, 

The actual numbers of parties were. Liberals 332, Conservatives 
250, Homo Rulers 86. Wlien Parliament met. Lord Salisbury’s 
government was defeated on an amendment to tlie chaneo or 
Address, and Mr. Gladstone became Prime hCnister Bovemment. 
for the third time. It was soon announced that the Prime Minister 
had determined to adopt a Home Rule policy in Ireland, and in 
April, 1886, he brought forward two bills dealing -with Ireland. 
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The first of these proposed to alter the Act of Union of 1800 by 
enacting (o) that a Parliament should sit in Dublin for the consider- 
The Homo atiou of aU Irish matters which were not reserved for 

Bui8 Bill. Imperial Parliament at Westminster ; (5) that the 

Irish members and Irish peers should cease to sit in the Imporial 
Parliament except when the constitution of the Irish government 
was under revision ; (c) that the executive government of Ireland 
should be responsible to the Irish Parliament ; (d) that Ireland was 
still to be regarded as part of the United Kingdom, and should 
pay a contribution to imperial expenses; (e) that the control over 
foreign affairs, the army and navy, and the regulation of the Irish 
Customs duties should be reserved for tlie Imperial Parliament. 

The second bill was a Land Act, by which it was proposed that 
The liana S'!™ °f money should be advanced to Ireland with 
i>urohM6 Act. ^iiioh to purchase for the tenants the estates of the 
Irish landlords at a valuation based upon the judicial rents fixed 
in accordance with the Land Act of 1881. 

These proposals caused a division in the Liberal party, and Lord 
Hartington, who had refused to join Mr. Gladstone’s government, 

. Mr. Chamberlain, and hlr. George Trevelyan, both of 

BeUection of , , , . ’ , , ", m 

the Homo whom had resigned on the production of the bills, 
BaicBm. Goschen and Mr. Bright in resisting 

Mr. Gladstone’s scheme. The result was that the Home Eule Bill 
was rejected by 341 votes to 311. Mr. Gladstone at once advised 
the queen to. dissolve Parliament, and appealed to the country’ 
Gonerar to support his proposals. The result of the elections 
election. GJa^gtone 278 followers (including 

85 Irish Home Eulers), and to the Unionists 391 (318 Conservatives 
and 73 Liberal Unionists). Upon this Mr. Gladstone resigned, 
and Lord Salisbury again came into power, supported by the 
Conservatives and by the Liberal members of the Unionist party. 

Lord Salisbury’s ministrj' remained in power for sis years, and 
passed a number of important measures. One of these, called the 
Irish Irish Crimes Act and x^ssed in 1887, made it easier 
BoBJeiatron. jq prisoners, who were accused of certain kinds 
of crime connected with the land and with political agitation. 
Another removed some of the defects of Mr. Gladstone’s Land Act 
of 1881, and a third provided for the making of h'ght railways. 
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which were intended to open up the country and make the Irish 
farmers more prosperous. 

In England by far tlie greatest achievement of the ministry was 
tire passing of the Local Government Act of 1888. This created 
county councils, and so enabled the inhabitants of xho county 
rural districts to manage their local affairs through covmoiis Act. 
their elected representatives, as the boroughs and cities had done 
since 1835. It also created a county council for all London 
that is not included in the old city boundaries, and so was tiro 
means-of giving a corporate spirit to the capital, which has already 
made a great change in London life. 

Since Mr. Forster’s Education Act was passed in 1870, great 
efforts had been made to secure the regular attendance of all 
children of school ago; but the pajunent of the 
school-pence had proved in many cases to be Educuttoa. 

a great difficulty in the way of compulsion and a fruitful source 
of irregularity. To remove this hindrance to education, an Act 
was passed in 1891, fay which it was provided that, with a few 
exceptions, the fees of all children at Elementary Schools should 
bo paid by the state. 

In 1887, the British Government took the most important step 
of calling a conference in London of delegates from each of the 
chief self-governing colonies. For many years it 
was the general opinion of politicians that the colonies, 

colonies would in no long time declare themselves independent; 
but a newer and hotter instructed school of statesmen had 
come to the front, headed by Mr. Forster, and after his death by 
Lord Bosebery, who ciearly saw the foUy of such an assumption, 
and were determined to do all they could to keep the empire 
together. Under their influence public opinion underwent a rapid 
change, and the London Colonial Conference was the first-fruits of 
the new policy. 

For some time the attention of Europe had been attracted, to 
Africa. At the beginning of Queen Victoria’s reign little was 
knouu of the interior of that continent; but since 
then the exertions of such men as Livingstone, 

Burton, Stanley, and others, had done a great deal to explore the 
basins of the NUe, the Congo, and the Zambesi, while the discovery 
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of gold had cau<5C!l a great rusli of emigrants to tbo Cope Colony 
ami the Transvaal. Acconiingly, Btiti'h, Germans, and Belgians 
settled in large nomhers, and almost tlio wliolo continent was 
hronght under Uio influence of one or other of tliO Enropcan 
malions. 

In spite of his defeat in 1886, Mr. Gladstone Irad never ceased to 
press his Horne Rule policy upon the nation, and had combined it 
ocnertvi ■"dth proposals for the discstahh’slimcnt of the ITelsh 
Eiccuoa. Church, the establishment of parish councils, and 
otlicr Bchcmcs, hj' which he hoped to make it more attractive. 
These were fcno\vn as the Newcastle programme, and were so 
sneces-sful that at the general election of 1832 ho secured a slight 
majority for his vriews, viz. 274 British and 81 Irish Homo Enlcrs. 
against 269 Conservatives and 46 Liberal Unionista. 

Accordingly, ho again assumed the government, and devised s 
second Home Rule Bill, which ho brought before Parliament in 
ThoSBcona 1893. In the Bill of 1886, Mr. Gladstone had pro- 
Horao Bala poscd to esclude the Irish members from tbo Imperial 
ParILament; in the now bill ho proposed that they 
should sit in it, but should not be allowed to vote on c.vclnrivefy 
British affairs. Finding, however, that this plan was unacceptable 
to his followers, he altered it, and finally proposed to allow the 
voters not only to sit in the Imperial ParHament, but also to vote 
on all matters which came before it, even if they were escteively 
Brirish. In this form his bill passed the House of Commons by a 
small majority, bat was immediately thrown out by the Lords, 
Instead of appealing for the support of the country against the 
Lords, Mr. Gladstone dropped his Irish legislation and brought 
TneBorisii ^0^®^ Some English measures. The chief of these 
Councils was the Parish Councils Act, bv which the manage- 

,&Ct« ^ 

ment of local affairs in each parish was put into the 
hands of a parish meeting, similar to an old English iovm moot, 
or in the case of the larger parishes into those of a parish council. 

In 1894, after passing the Parish Councils Act, Mr. Gladstone, 
who saw no chance of carrying Home Rule, and was then in bis 
xord. eighty-fifth yetir, resigned, and his place was taken 
Bosebery. Loj.,j Rosebetv, with practically the same cabinet 
ss before. Under Lord Rosebery nothing of striking importance 
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Tvns Rccomplislicil. T]ie greater pari of tlio session of 1895 was 
given up to tliKciissin" n lull for tho discstaWislimcnt and disendow- 
roent of flic \Vel«li Church, and tliero vras Bomo talk of passing a 
resolution, to condemn tho power of tho Lords to reject bills 
passed by tho House of Commons. Jfeanwhilo, tho government 
majority, never largo, was rapidly dwindling through defeats at 
hyo-clcctions, and in the summer of 1695 they were defeated on a 
vote about the army. 

On this Lord Kosebery resigned, and was succeeded by Lord 
Salisbury at tiic bead of a government of Conservatives and 
Liberal Unionists, Lord Salisbury himself was 
Prime Minister and Secretary of State for Foreign oaitahury. 
Affairs, hir. Arthur Balfour, who had formerly distinguished him- 
pelf ns Irish Secretary, became First Lord of tbo Treasury and 
leader of tlio Uonso of Commons. Tho Dnko of Devonsbiro 
(formerly Lord Harlington) became Presiderrt of the Council, and 
Mr. Gliambcrlain Colonial Secretary. 

Tiro now ministers at onco appealed to the country, and in 
the general election winch followed, received tlio ^ „ 
immense majoniy of 152, made up of S40 Con- sacetionct 
Bcrvativcs and 71 Liberal Uaionlsta, against '>77 
British and 82 Irish Ilotno Rulers. Tho position of the ministers 
was Tendered oven more secure by tire disunion of tho opposition. 
Violent personal disputes divided the Irish Home Rirlcrs into 
several fiercely antagonistic sections. Tho British Liberals were 
also quarrelling among themselves. Lord Rosebery, tho late 
Premier, was bittcriy attacked by some of liis Radical followers, 
and before long withdrew from public life. Tho party was still 
further weakened by the retirement of Sir William , 

•' , mvlsfonaln 

Harcourt and Sir. John Morley from an active thawuerta 
share in its counsels, though both these gentlemen 
remained in P.aTliarncnt. Finally, a new Liberal leader was 
formd for tho House of Commons in Sir Henry CampbeR- 
Batmerman, who was thought to ho less pledged to a sectional 
policy than the leaders who had retired. It was easy under these 
circumstances for the Salisbury ministry to remain in office for 
the rest of tho queen's reign. 

Foreign and Colonial affairs wore most prominent during 
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tlie period beUveeu 1895 and 1901. The Eastern 
^ revived by trouble in Armenia, where the ItoKS 

Crete, massacred many thousand Christian Armenians on 
the pretest of their rebelling or conspiring against the Sultan. 
Then came a revolt against the Turhs in Crete, which was 
plicated in 1897 by the Greek kingdom declaring war agams 
Turkey. This proved, however, but a false step, for the inris 
easily defeated the Greeks and conquered Thessaly. There a 
been a great outcry that England should support both tne 
Armenians and the Cretans. Lord Salisbury saw, however, ttot 
England, if she drew the sword, would have to act alone, an a 
Bussia, contrary to her ancient policy, would probably suppo 
Turks against us. He therefore refused to intervene on beUait 
of England alone, but strove to keep up what was called me 
European Concert — that is, to get all the Powers to act toge er 
with reference to the Turkish question. The Powers, however, 
were very slow and very jealous of each other. Nothing was one 
for the Armenians, but the Powers forced Turkey to make peace 
with Greece on favourable terms, and to withdraw her troops ora 
Crete. Crete was garrisoned by soldiers of the chief European 
states, and finally it was made practically independent under me 


governorship of Prince George of Greece. 

In 1895 Britain had a dispute with the Bepubhc of Venezue a 
about the boundaries of British Guiana. A large district of scanti y 
inhabited territory, hitherto recognized as Bntish, 
was claimed by Venezuela, and the United pates 
uaestion. jg^j^red that, according to the Monroe doctrine ot 
America for the Americans, England ought not to be allowed to 
push a claim for fiuther American territorj’. There was 
anger in England at this assertion of the right of tlie Unite 
States to interfere, and for a time there seemed almost a prospeo 
of war. But at last it was agreed to refer the whole matter to 
arbitration, and the justice of the British claim was soon recognize 


by the arbitrators. , 

The Egyptian question again became prominent. After Gomon s 
death the English had given up all the Soudan to the Mahdi, an 
contented themselves with holding Egj’pt, where, the 'ivise nile 0 
Lord Cromer established after a few years a wonderful prosperity, 
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and "wliero General Kitolioncr trained a new Egyptian army after 
the European fashion. All through these years there rvas constant 
fighting on the frontier with the followers of tlio Ko-conaucst or 
Jlahdi. Before long the Jlahdi died, but his sue- soudon. 
cessor, the Klialifa, continued to threaten Egypt. At last it was 
thought best to reverse our former policy. In 1898 Kitchener 
marched to Omdurman, the capital of the Khalifa, which had 
superseded Ivlmrtotim after Gordon’s fall. The Soudanese fought 
bravely, but coidd not resist a civilized army, and were defeated 
in a great battle outside Omdurman, which was at once occupied. 
The Klialifa fled to the desert, where he was slain in 1899. The 
general of the Anglo-Egyptian army was made Lord Kitchener 
of Kliartoum in recognition of his skill as an organizer and a 
conqueror. 

Franco was very angry at the restoration of Anglo-Egyptian rule 
in the Soudan, and a bravo French officer, named Major JIarchand, 
made a desperate attempt to claim part of tlie Upper Nile for his 
owTi nation. Soon after tho battle of Omdurman, Slarchand 
marched across Africa -with about 150 followers and took posses- 
sion of Fasboda, a place higher up the Nile than Omdurman. The 
British Government insisted that ho should retire. 

Tho French were most indignant at this, and there 
was some talk of war. But just as with the Cretan question, war 
seemed so terrible and so nncertnin in its result that, when it came 
to the point, peaceful counsels prevailed. In 1899 France and 
England agreed to a treaty which left tho whole of the Nile valley 
to tlio British. But French soreness about Fashoda was by no 
means extinct ; and both then and later most of tho other European 
potvers showed more or less ill will towards our country, notably 
Germany, where, however, the friendship of the Emperor for 
England has in some ways interposed a check on the hostility of 
his subjects. Much of this antagonism is due to the fierce com- 
mercial competition between Britain and Germany in many of the 
world’s markets. 

Trouble was also slowly brewing in South Africa, where the 
discovery of gold-mines of great richness in tho Transvaal had quite 
changed tho conditions of tho republic of Dutch farmers to which 
Mr. Gladstone had given practical independence in 1884. Side by 
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bMc With tic oW-faBiioBcd Bocre, or Dutch furmCTS, grew up a new 
of wbom luo BoofS oAd 0»a.« 

* ‘ Ettovo to keep from exercising any political power 

The Boor -weir. tho votcs of tlio fonuer 

settlera. Verv bad feeling Boon arose between the old an e 
newinkabitoants, and the Outlandcra, finding that tho Boers were 
determined to keep them out of politics, though they paid most ot 
the faxes, began to dream of winning what they sough y o • 
The Prime Minister of Cape Ckilony avas now Mr. Cech Ituouc., 
who, after making a fortune in tho diamond mines, had set up 
British South Africa Company, wliich had obtained 
rights in n district to Uie north and west of tho Transvaal n 
called Bhodesia. In 1895 an official of this 
Jameson, collected a few hundred policemen and with ' 

fuU approval made a mid on the Transvaal, declaring tliathe baa 
come to champion tho cause of tho Outlanders. It 'vas a oo - 
and criminal act. Jameson’s force was so weak that he was ca. > 
put down bv tho Boers, who also checked the movement o 
sj-mpathizer^ at Johanneshm?, tho capital of the mining district oi 
tho Transvaal. This Jameson Baid, ns it was caUed, Par- 
ticularly to bo blamed because it led many of the Boers to bchc 
that th*o British Government was conspiring apinst their freedom- 
They took advantage of the alarm caused by it to buy cannon an 
equip forts with tho taxes got from the Outlanders, an ^ 
Strengthened their already strong military position. Before long 
the struggle between Boer and English spread from tho 
to all South Africa. The Dutch in tho Capo Colony drove Jk. 
Rhodes from office, and many of their leaders began to scheme tor 
a Dutch South Africa free from all British control. Paul Emgcr, 
the Transvaal President, put himself at tho head of this move- 
ment, and soon South Africa saw itself threatened with a war o 


la 1897 Sir Alfred Slilner "was made Lord Higb Comioissioner 
South Africa. He tried to persuade the Transvaal to give some 
sort of terms to the Outlanders, but nothing came of long an 
vreary negotiation. At last, in October, 1899, the Boers inva e 
Katal and Cape Colony, declaring that they rrere hut antici^ § 
the threatened attack of the British. Not only the Transvaal, ^ 
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rtie hitherto peaceable Orange Free State joined in the aggression, 
and the British -ivero at the moment in no condition to meet it. 
The chief Imperial force in South Africa was in Katal under Sir 
George AVhite, who had only ju.st arrived from India, Ho was soon 
shut Up in Ladysmith, where he was closely besieged by the chief 
Boer army. An army was sent from England under Sit Redvers 
BuUer. On its arrival in South Africa it was split up into fom- 
smaller forces, of which tlie largest, with Buller himself in com- 
mand, went to Natal to relieve Ladysmith. But in December 
tlio full strength of the Boors for tlio first time made itself felt. 
Buller was defeated with considemblo loss in his attempt to force 
his way to Ladysmith, and the smaller British armies in Cape 
Colony were also decisively checked. In the two Boer Republics 
every man was a marksman and a fine rider, and the Dutch armies 
coidd shoot better and move faster than our own. It was clear 
that a much greater effort was necessaiy if the British authority 
were to bo upheld. More than 200,000 British soldiers were now 
sent to South Africa. JIany militia, volunteers, and yeomanry 
gladly took son-ice in addition to our regular troops, and, as in tlio 
Soudan, a large and fine body of colonial volunteers cheerfully came 
from Australia, Canada, and Now Zealand, and testified by their 
presence to tlio real feeling of union tliat exists in our great Empire. 
Lord Roberts was made commander of this host, and early in 1900 
a great move fonvard was made. Buller remained in Natal, seeking 
to u-in his way to Ladysmith. Roberts advanced through Capo 
Colony into the Free State. He relieved Kimberley, the capital 
of the diamond district, which had been long closely besieged. 
Afterwards ho forced over 4000 Boers to lay down tlieir arms 
at Paardeberg, and then took possession of Bloemfontein, tlie 
capital of the Orange Free State. Meanwhile Buller, after several 
bloody failures, succeeded in relieving the garrison of Ladysmith. 
After a long delay at Bloemfontein, Roberts advanced to Johan- 
nesburg, the great mining city, and to Pretoria, the seat of tho 
Transvaal govenvment. Tho Boers made no sustained attempt 
at general resistance, and finally Buller also ' crossed info the 
Transvaal and joined hands with Roberts. But the worst difficulties 
of the English now began. The Boers, split up into small bands, 
harassed our communications, and won a largo number of small 
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victories over scattered detachments. War of this guerilla tj^po 
went on for more than a year, and was fmrther complicated by an 
invasion of Cape Colony by scattered bands of Boers, among whoso 
chieftains Christian De Wet showed himself the most capable and 
enterprising. The superior mobili^ of the mounted Boer forces, 
their excellent marksmanship, their knowledge of the coimtrj', and 
their stubborn valour made them very formidable enemies, not the 
less so because of their skill in retreat before superior forces. 
But all the bravery of the Boers resulted only in lengthening the 
war, in adding to its cost, in useless shedding of blood and in 
increasing the misery of South Africa. Even before the queens 
death it was quite clear that the only end could bo the establishment 
of British supremacy overall South Africa. The last embers of the 
flame were stamped out, and Peace was signed on May 31, 1902. 
The time bad come for the setting up of a firm and equal role 
under which Dutch and British can live together in peace in South 
Africa, as French and English have learnt to do in Canada. 

MTiile war was raging in Africa, the various colom'es in Australia 
agreed to set up a federation called the Commonwealth of 
Axistraiian Australia, on the model of the Dominion of Canada, 
rederaunn. ipjjjg confirmed by the British Parliament, and 
on January 1, 1901, the new Australian Commonwealth came into 
existence. 

India was very restless during these years. In 1895 there was 
a rising in Chitral, one of the rude warrior states amidst the 
Ohitraiandtue mountains of the nortli-west frontier. In 1897 there 
was a general revolt in the same district. Headed 
by the Afridis, the tribesmen of all tbc north-western hill region 
took arms. A very large force had to be employed to suppress 
these valiant moimtaineers, and it was not \mtil 1898 that the 
rising was put down. In that year Lord Curxon of Kedleston was 
made governor-general. He had soon to grapple with a terrible 
famine, which in 1899 and 1900 desolated great tracts of India. 

There were further troubles in tlie Far East, where China, after 
an unsuccessful war with Japan in 1894 and 1895, seemed breaking 
Thechtea h) pieces. A greedy scramble for the spoils of 
Quostion. China soon began among the various European 
powers, in which Bussia, China’s nearest neighhonr, got the largest 
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plmro. 'TIictc was inoc^i talk ilWu faTtUiooiog China between 
the TnriftHS powers, tliongh Lord Salisbury urged wlmt i.s called 
the policy of the “ open door,” by whirli China shall he opened 
np to the trade of all Lnroj>e. Ihit while the powers were 
arranging the affairs of China as if Cliina had censed to exist, tho 
Chinese showed that they were not so weak ns they seemed. A 
revolt of fanatical enthusiasts called tho “Boxers” broke out in 
Chinn, nnd the rebels besieged tho vnrion.s Knropenn legations in 
Peking. A joint Lnroiican force was sent to tho relief of tho 
legations, tho command of which was given to Count ‘SValdcrscc, 
the head of tho German army. Before Waldorsee’s arrival tho 
legations were relieved, nnd though Peking nnd tho conntrj- between 
the capital and the sea were for a time held by tho combined troops 
of the powers, terms of peace were at In.st arranged and tho foreign 
troops gradually withdrami. But want of common policj' nnd the 
jealousy of the different nations towards each other made them more 
potent in devastating China than in building up a better government 
for it Tho real Cliincso prohlcm still remains to bo settled. 

Tlio constant troiililoa abroad prevented much being done by 
tho Salisbmy government at home. In 1897 it celebrated tlie 
sixtieth year of the queen’s accession with loval nnd _ 

, ... . trSD Ocncrnl 

cnthusinstic rejoicings, in winch every part of tho Election ot 
empire took its share. In 1898 it passed an Act 
extending to Ireland tho system of Elected County Connells, 
already adopted in England nnd Scotland. It ihcroased the grants 
made hy the state to voluntary schools, and enabled larger grants 
to bo made to help forward technical education. In October, 
1900, when it was WTongly believed that tho Transvaal war was 
over, it dissolved Parliament. Tiie new general election again 
returned a Unionist majority, though its number, 130, was not 
quite so great as in 1895. Its most rcmarkahlo feature was the 
closing np of tho ranks of tho long-divided Irish party, which at 
the elections, and in Pariiament after it, worked ns wcil together 
as in tho old days of Parnell's supremacy. But public opinion was 
most excited about the Boer war, nnd tlio question of whether tho 
army ought not to bo reorganized, in the light of- tho experience 
gained in South Africa. Lord Roberts was recalled from tho 
front, -where ho was succeeded by Lord Kitebener, previously the 
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chief of his staff, in order that ho might, as commander-in-chiof, 
set to "(vorh at the reform of tho British army. Various changes 
■were also made in the composition of the ministry. 

In Januarj'-, 1901, Queen Victoria died, after a short Alness. 
She had reigned longer than any other British ruler, and none of 
Death of Qacoa predecessors has over been so generalfy, so 
victoria heartily, or so deservedly lamented. Tho Prince 
of VT^ales was then proclaimed King Edward VII. 
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Nicholas II. Victor Emmarmel III. Republic. William II. 

1894 - 1900 - 1870 - 1888 - 

Tiie new reign began auspiciously with the departure of the Duke 
and Duchess of Cornwall and York for Australia to open the first 
Parliament of the newly constituted Commonwealth. 

The ceremony was performed on May 7, after which em^mmon- 
all the Australian States were visited in turn and the 
tour ■was extended to Ne^r Zealand, Mauritius, South 
Africa and Canada. The, Indian Empire was reserved for a future 
visit, which was paid in 1905. The Duke and Baichess tyent as the 
representatives of the king, and the addition of a reference to his 
dominions beyond the seas proposed by Lord Salisbury to be added 
to the royal titles was but a fitting recognition of the position of 
the crown as the symbol of imperial unity. The Op/itr, with the 
Duke and Duchess, arrived in the Solent at the end of October, 
and soon afterwards they were created Prince and Princess of 
Wales. 

We have ahead}’ seen that the war in South Africa continued 
into the new reign, and that peace was signed at Vereeniging on 
May 31, 1902. The terms were not onerous to the 
Boers, The independence of the two Republics w ar^ Boutu 
was indeed gone, hnt it was felt that the Boers 
should he treated as future fellow-subjects, A sum of £3,000,000 
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■was allotted to them to help to bny seed and cattle and to Tebuild 
their -wrecked homesteads. To this was added the promise 
as soon as circumstances permitted, militoty should be succeeded 
by civil control, and representative institutions granted leadir'g np 
to self-government, ^ * 

At the end of Januarj', 1902, an offensive and defensive allhtfc® 
between Great Britain and Japan was signed at London. This 
Aneio- departure from the traditional foreign policy 
SFiance® Great Britain aimed at maintaining the sfa(u^ 

100 s. p;ast, -which was always in danger of 

being disturbed owing to the weakness of China and KO’'CO' 
Japan could cope with any one power single-handed, but she 
would ha powerless against a coalition, or at least might be 
of the fruits of victory, as in 1895. It was arranged therefore 
in the event of either party being engaged in war with a stogie 
power the ally slionld remain neutral, but that if a second power 
joined the attack, he should be called upon to render assish^noe. 
The alliance was popular in Japan and welcomed in Great Brjkim, 
though in some ciuarters there was a tendency to foresee possi*tle 
dangers. But during the gigantic struggle between Russia 

second power fought against Japan, and even France was ■witbftsl'i 
by her growing goodwill towards Great Britain from coming tO 
aid of Russia. Consequently, when in 1905 immediately uftci; fl'o 
signature of the Pe«ce of Portsmouth the alliance originally ent®ted 
into for five years was renewed for ten and its scope oxtende'i ^0 
India, few voices -were raised in opposition. 


Little more than a fortnight after the conclusion of peaC® 
South Africa the popular rejoicing gave place to consternnbon, 
when it was announced on Juno 24, t-wo days befor® 
the date fixed for his coronation, that the king 
seriously ill and that a critical surgical operation n®u 
been performed. He hoppily made a quick recovery, hut t'’® 
dismay and disappointment had been great. Royal and ofli®'" 
distinguished guests, including many Indian princes, had flocked 1® 
London to do honour to the occasion, and representative ®®U" 
ftngente of the Colonial and Indian lotces bad aTiivcd do jol'*' 
the celebration. The postponed coronation took place on Atigu®i 
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by v.-ltlcli time the kin" was able to review tiio Colonial and Indian 
troops and also to inspect the fleet of one hundred vessels assembled 
off the Kle of Wight. 

The tpiestion of maintaining still closer relations with llio 
colonies was prominent all through the reign, and advanlago was 
taken of tiie presence of so many ministers from tho 
colonics to hold an important Colonial Conference, at colonies 
which among other matters their contrihutions towards tlio Imperial 
navy, hy which all alike benefited, were arranged, Australia 
was to j>ay £200,000 yearly. Capo Colony £50,000, New Zealand 
£40,000, and Katal £35,000, while tho share of Canada was 
reserved for future considemtion. Another important conference 
of Colonial Premiers was held in London in 1007, uowZcnlnna 
and later in the same ychr the aspirations of Now »■ dominion. 
Zealand were gratified by raising that colony to tho status of a 
Dominion. 

Sc.arco!y Imd tho king recovered from his illness wlicn, in July, 
1002, Lord Salislniry tendered his resignation and was succeeded 
by his nephew, 5tr. A. J. Balfour, the leader of tlio 
Unionist parly in tlio Ilmuso of Commons, ns Prime KumsSj 
Slinistor. Advancing years and failing hcnltl) weio 
tlio causes that led to tho retirement of the veteran statesman. In 
August of the following year he died. 

Tho first important measure of Balfour’s ministry was tho 
Education Act of 1902. Since the Act of 1870 there had been 

two classes of clomentarj’ bcLool — board schools 

, , . , , , , . „ Education. 

p.artly supported from tuc rates by boards specially 

elected for the purpose, and voluntarj- schools, mostly belonging to 
religious bodies and partly supported by voluntary contributions. 
Henceforth CImrcli, Homan Catholic, and other voluntary schools, 
though still mainly controlled by managers of their own denomi- 
nation, were to lease their buildings to the public authority, and 
under tho name of “ non-provided ” schools were also to a certain 
extent to be maintained from tbe rates ; the hoard schools became 
“ provided " schools. Tho now authorities w’ero not elected ad line 
ns before, hut wore to consist of education committees of county, 
county borough and district councils, strengthened by co-opted 
members with expert knowledge. Additionol power was also 
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given, wittiin certain limits, to assist higher education. In 1903 
the principle of this Act was applied to the schools in the London 
area. 

JIuoli was also done during the reign towards developing the 
higher type of education. New modem universities like Liverpool, 
Manchester, Sheffield, Leeds, Birmingham, Bristol, 
were either created or reorganized to meet new 
needs, and a beginning was made with the Imperial 
College of Science and Technology, which was to be to Great 
Britain what Charlottenburg is to Germany, a place where the 
leaders of industry and commerce may obtain the highest technical 
training. 

A small but troublesome war in Somaliland lasted, with intervals 
of quiescence, most of the reign. The sole object of the British 
Minor -wars coast-line and protect friendly tribes 

from the Mullah, but the arid nature of the country 
made it very difficult to deal an effective blow. 

More important was the fighting in Nigeria, both nortli and south, 
because it resulted in placing large territories under effective 
British control. The year 1903 witnessed the overthrow of the 
Ftdaai rulers of Northern Nigeria aad the capture of the great cii}’ 
of Kano, the starting-point of the caravan routes across the Conti- 
nent, north and east. A month afterwards Sokoto was occupied 
and British influence in those parts made supreme. 

An important Etep,,towards the settlement of a burning question 
in Ireland was taken by the passage of the Irish Land Purchase 

Ireland ^ 1903. The object of this measure was to 

cut at the root of one great Irish trouble by facilita- 
ting the acquisition of their holdings by tenants on equitable terms. 
The Imperial treasury was to help this solution of the agrarian 
difficulty by advancing the money. 

Another problem which had troubled successive ministers for 
forty years was solved by the Irish Universities Act of 1908. The 
settlement, which afforded satisfaction to both Catholics and Pro- 
testants, consisted in the establishment of two new universities, the 
National at Dublin and the Queen’s University at Belfast. 

The United States had taken over from the French the task of 
completing the Panama Canal, and a treaty was arranged in 1901 
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between Great Britain and tbo United States whereby the latter 
secured exclusive jurisdiction over the Isthmian •rhairnited 
Canal on its completion. The establishment of the states. 
New Eepublic of Panama in 1903 gave the United States complete 
control of the territory required for tlie purpose. 

For some time past the exact position of the boundary between 
Alaska and Canada had been in dispute. In pursuance of the 
tvish to avoid possible future trouble it was agreed in 1903 to 
submit the matter to arbitration. The award, made later in the 
year, was in many wa3’s favourable to the United States, and did 
not give satisfaction in Canada ns it precluded the Canadians from 
reaching the Klondike gold-fields by water. But it removed a 
chronic trouble, and was to the real advantage of both countries. 
For many years there had also been a dispute as to the prirdleges 
given to American fishermen in Newfoundland under an old treat}'. 
This question was in 1909 submitted to the Hague Tribunal and 
settled in September, 1910, by an award favourable to the British 
point of view. 

For some time there had been a feeling in some quarters induced 
by the prevailing depression that all was not well with the trade 
and industry of the countrj'. The question came saeirested 
into prominence in 1903 when Mr. Chamberlain freform. 
suggested a reversal of the system of Free Trade which had 
been in operation for sixty years. It was proposed to levy duties 
on competing manufactured articles while exempting raw materials, 
and to give preferential treatment to British Colonies. This, it 
was hoped, would relieve the stress of unemployment at home 
and enable us to retaliate against countries which shut out British 
goods by excessive duties. The suggested change encountered 
violent opposition, not only from the Liberal and Labour parties, 
but also from many professors of Political Economy and from a 
small but influential section of the Unionist Party led by the Duke 
of Devonshire and Mr. Ritchie. 

The retirement of Mr. Chamberlain from his office as Colonial 
Secretary in September, 1903, in order to devote his saorKoniza- 
energies to preaching the cause of Tariff Reform, 
necessitated changes in the ministry. Mr. A. Lj'ttel- vmuatry. 
ton became Colonial Minister, and Mr. Amold-Forster and Mr. 
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St. John Brodrick were appointed to the War and India Offices 
respectively. 

The relations between Great Britain and France, which had 
been so strained at the time of the Fashoda incident, gradually 
improved, and aided by the influence of the King, 
who as Prince of Wales was well known and popular 
in Paris, became very friendly. An important agreement was 
made in 1903 between the two coimtries to refer certain non-vital 
questions to the Hague Tribunal for arbitration. It was the 
firstfruits of the improved understanding, the entente cordiale, and 
as such was welcomed even by Bussia. 

This first agreement was followed in April, 1904, by tlie con- 
clusion of a more comprehensive one, by which many outstanding 
points of dispute all over the world were amicabl}’ settled, especially 
in Egypt, where the position of Great Biitain was regularised, and 
in Newfoundland, Morocco, and West Africa. 

The delay of Russia in withdrawing from Manchuria and Korea 
War between between Russia and Japan, wliich broke 

* O'l*- eatlv in 1904, and did not end till the autumn of 

1904-1905. jjjg following year. The victory fell to Japan. The 
Russian fleet in the Far East was destroyed, and the great 
fortress of Port Arthur taken after a siege of many months. The 
Russian troops were driven out of Korea, and after a series of 
desperate engagements forced to retreat from Liao-yang and 
Mukden. In order to retrieve their fortunes, if possible, the 
Russians despatched their Baltic Fleet in the autumn of 1904 to 
tlie scene of war. 

On their way down the North Sea the Russian ships mistaking 
a British fishing fleet at work on the Dogger Bank for Japanese 
torpedo-boats, fired on them on September 24, killing two men and 
doing other damage. Urgent representations were at once made, 
but it was not till the end of October that the Russian, government 
promised full inquiry and redress. In the end the matter was 
satisfactorily adjusted by an international tribunal sitting at 
Paris, The award issued in February, 1905, supported the 
British case. 

The Baltic fleet which had slowly made its way round to Ea.stem 
uaters was met by Admiral Togo and destroyed in the Tsushima 
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Strait. A peace conference now met at Portsmouth, Kew Hamp- 
shire, by invitation of President Roosevelt. Peace was secured on 
September 6, 1905, by the Japanese with admirable moderation 
waiving all claim to an indemnity and accepting half of Saghaiien 
only. Bnt her victory had won for Japan the paramount position 
in Korea, ending in annexation in 1910, the lease of the Port 
Arthur peninsula and the eventual evacuation of Manchuria by the 
Russians. 

The partition of Bengal, with its population of 80,000,000, 
for ease of administration, in 1905, gave rise to an agitation 
\yhich led to serious rioting in Calcutta and a display 
of animosity in some quarters against Europeans. luma. 
Violence of language led to violent acts, and murder and outrage 
were of frequent occurrence, and a bomb was oven thrown at the 
Viceroy’s carriage. The leaders of this movement were mostly 
educated young Hindus who aspired to a larger share in the 
government of the country. The government found it necessary 
to sharpen the laws against the use of explosives and the publica- 
tion of seditious newspapers, and they were loyally supported by 
the native Princes in the suppression of disorder. The Government 
were not deterred by agitation from pursuing their scheme for 
gradually giving the natives greater power. In JIarch, 1909, the 
firet native member of the Viceroy’s Council was appointed, and 
early in 1910 the enlarged Legislative Councils of Bombay and 
other Provinces held their first meeting. 

The refusal of Tibet to carry out treaties and to discuss frontier 
and trade questions le'd to the despatch of an armed mission to 
Lhasa. There was some fighting at Gyangtse, in which tlie 
Tibetans did not prove very formidable opponents, and Lhasa was 
reached in August, 1904. A treaty was concluded in the following 
month, and the expedition returned to India. 

An important judgment was given by the Lords in August, 1904, 
leaving the funds and property held by the Free Church before its 
union with the United Presbyterian Clinrch in 1900, omoOhuTciiof 
in the hands of the small minority, nicknamed the Scotland 
“Wee Frees,” who had not assented to the fusion. But as tliis 
small body would not he aide for lack of men and funds to maintain, 
the three Divinity Colleges and the missions left, in their charge. 
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tlio position, though according to law, was felt to be impossible and 
was riltiraatoly adjusted by legislation in 1905, 

In December, 1905, Mr. Balfour, realizing that his party was not 
quite unanimous on the fiscal question, suddenly resigned and Sir 
campijou- Campboil-Baunorman was invited to form a min- 
“ >^h-y. The new go%'eniment included Mr. Haldane 
ioo5-ieod jjg Secretary, Mr. J. Sforley as Secretary for 
India, uith Mr. H. H. Asquith as Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. Lloyd George as President of the Board of Trade, and Mr. A, 
Birrell as President of the Board of Education. But the appoint- 
ment that attracted most notice was that of Mr, John Bums as 
President of the Local Government Board. 

Both during and after the war with Japan constant revolutionary 
outbreaks, accompanied by assassinations, strikes, and mutiny 
occurred in llussia. At lost, in October, 1905, the 
Kussia. granted a Constitution conceding civic freedom, 

an extended suffrage, n legislative Duma, and ministerial respon- 
sibility,' 

Meanwhile, probably by the good offices of France, steady im- 
provement took place in the relations between Great Britain and 
Eussia. The old attitude of mutual distrust gave place 
to confidence, and in August, 1907, an important 
agreement was signed defining the spheres of influence 
of the two countries in Asia, especially in Persia, the northern half 
of which, including Teheran, was allotted to the Bussian sphere. 

In the General Election which followed in January, 190G, 377 
Genemi Liberals, 53 Labour representatives, and 83 Irish 
Election, 1008. Nationalists were returned, giving the combined 
partj' the enormous majority of 356 over the united Conservative 
and Liberal Unionist forces of 157. 

The events of the Boer war, the war in the Far East, and tlie 
striking growth of German naval power all called attention to the 

BHiitoryana navy. The Territorial and 

ao-vn^torms. Eesorve Forces Act of 1907 was an important step 
towards the reorganization of the armj'. Mr. Hal- 
dane’s was the third attempt in the reign to solve the problem of 
providing a strong striking force for service abroad while retaining 
an adequate strength for home defence. The voluntary system was 
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Btill adhered to, hut there were not wanting those who tliought 
that if the new scheme proved a failure we must fall back on com- 
pulsorj’ military training for all or even conscription. It was a 
reorganization on two lines. First came the regular army of 
160,000 men for service abroad strengthened, when need arose, by 
a special contingent, which took the place of the old militia. The 
second lino was the Territorial or Home Force with a maximum 
strength of 300,000 to bo organized by new county associations. 
The Volunteers, after fifty years of existence, the Hon. Artillery 
Company, and the Yeomanry, as tlie mounted branch, were taken 
over by the new force in March, 1908, under morr efficient con- 
ditions of training and discipline. In war time they could be 
embodied in the army. In 1904 the artillery was rearmed with a 
new 18i pounder field gun. 

Much was done during the reign to strengthen our first line of 
defence, the navy. In 1901 it acquired a new engine of destruc- 
tion by the laimch of the first British submarine, 
and the “ Dreadnought," built in 1906, inaugurated ^avy. 
a new type of warship formidable alike for speed and power which 
other countries were not slow to imitate. Since then still stronger 
types have been evolved. In 1904 important changes were made 
in the distribution of the various squadrons in view of the develop- 
ment of foreign navies. Some 130 obsolete vessels were removed 
from the list and the fleet so arranged as to have their bases linked 
together more within reach of the Mother Countiy. A further 
step in the same direction was the incorporation of the Channel 
Fleet with the Home Fleet in 1909. In the same year the great 
new naval harbour at Dover which had been many years under 
construction was formally opened by the Prince of Wales. The 
colonies, as we have seen, are contributing a share towards the 
cost of tlic navy. In Canada, too, a bill was passed by tlie Legis- 
lature in March, 1910, authorising a contribution of eleven vessels 
to be built in the colony, and about the same time the' first of three 
torpedo-boat destroyers built for Australia was launched on the 
Clyde, and the British Admiralty placed orders for tire two battle- 
ships presented by Australia and Hew Zealand. 

Early in 1903 3Ir. Balfour announced important changes in the 
Council of Defence. It was no longer to be a purely Cabinet 
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Committee, but was to include naval and military members, and 
the results of their deliberations were to be handed on to their 
CoaSoi ^’locessors. Further important steps were the organi- 
zation of the Armj' Council in 1904, the formation 
0 a General StaiFfor the army in 1905, and the establishment of 
a Navy War Council in 1909, to take such matters as mobilization 
and intelligence under its control. 

Sir H, Campbell-Bannerman had for some time been in pre- 
carious health and felt compelled to resign the burdens of office 
early in April, 1908. He was succeeded in the 
premiership fay Mr. H. H. Asquith, who resigned for 
that purpose the Chancellorship of the Exchequer. 
Le^ than.a fortnight after his retirement the ex-premier died. 

eath removed two prominent South Africans during the reign : 
Cecil Rhodes, the pioneer of British rule, died in 1902, just before 
Soutu Africa. Ws opponent, es-President 

• ion I to Switzerland, died there 

m W04, and was buried with every mark of respect at Pretoria. 

c new colonies had been so tranquil since the war that the 
government felt justified in granting them full self-governing 
om' Constitution for the Transvaal was published 

m ISO^and that for the Orange River Colony in the following 
purchase of the great Cullinan diamond, in 1907, by 
the Transvaal Government for presentation to the king was a 
graceful act and of hopeful augury for the growth of good feeling, 
or some time past the idea had been gaining ground in South 
rica t at the permanent welfare of the countiy would be best 
a ranee y the formation of a federal union. Natal, however, 

0 most ritish of the Colonies, seemed inclined to object. But 
n other States, Capo Colony, the Transvaal, and the 

rtm,,e iver Colony, declared in its favour, a referendum was 
m m Natal in June, 1909, in which a large majority of votes 
were mown in support of the Union. The principle thus formally 
ecc^e received the sanction of the Imperial Parliament, and 
-j subsequently Viscount, Gladstone was appointed first 
®ueral of United South Africa. It was appropriately 
. uged that the Union should, come into force on Mav 31, 1910, 
the anniversary of the Peace of Vereeniging. 
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The chronic misrule and disorder in Macedonia were a perpetual 
menace to the peace of Europe, and in 1903 the 
matter became so urgent that Austria and Bussia 
had to insist on the acceptance by Turkey of foreign control of 
the proposed reforms in that province. 

The grant of a Constitution by the Sultan in 1908 as the result 
- of a bloodless but successful revolution was an important step m 
advance. An attempted counter-revolution in 1909 was easily 
crushed, and the only result of it was the deposition of Abdul 
Hamid and the appointment of his brother Mohammed V. in his 
place. 

Mr. Lloyd George, the new Chancellor of the Exchequer, in his 
budget for 1909, had to meet tho cost of the new Old Age Pensions 
in addition to the ordinary expenditure. To bridge 

Bin antftbl over the deficit he kept the income tax at war level 
LorUB, 1909, . 

adding a super-tax for large incomes, imposed neavj 

taxes on licences, heavy death duties, and a tax on any increase 
in the value of landed property, when it was sold or passed at 
death, called the '• unearned increment," and a tax on undeveloped 
land and minerals. New burdens were also thrown on the tobacco 
and motor industry, and the Sinking Fund, for tho gradual extinction 
of debt, was reduced. These proposals met ivith strong opposition ; 
they were debated at unusual length, and towards the end of the 
year the Lords took the strong step of rejecting the bill by 350 
to 75, thereby giving an impulse to an agitation for some 
restriction of their right of vetoing Bills. In April, 1910, 
the text was published of a Government hill to limit the Veto 
of the Lords. 

Early in the New Year Parliament was dissolved. The General 
Election of January, 1910, turned mainly on two points, Tariff 
General Eeform versus old Free Trade, and the maintenance 
Election, 1910 Qp otherwise of the power of tlio Lords to veto Bills. 
Tho Liberals came back to power, but with a majorit}’ reduced by 
100. 275 Liberals were returned ns against 377 in 190G, 40 
Labour members against 53, and 81 Nationalists, while tho 
Unionists counted 273 as against 167. 

The political activities of tho reign were largely engaged with 
economic and social questions. Among the measures passed to 
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improve tbc condition of the more helpless {lart of the population 
the following were the most important: the Licensing 
Act of 1904 aimed at promoting sohriety by reducing 
tlio number of public-houses; the proceeds of a special tax on 
licences in force were to be used to provide compensation when 
licences were extinguished. The Aliens Act was passed to prevent 
the arrival of diseased, criminal, or pauper immigrants, because the 
cheap labour of these “undesirables’’ tended to undersell and 
displace British workers; and the Unemployed Workmen Act of 
the same year ]irovidcd for the establishment of distress committees 
in different localities to organize relief work. But the question of 
unemployment remained acute for several years. The Small 
Holdings and Allotments Act of 1907 enabled local authorities to 
purchase land, compulsorily if needs be, for allocation to small 
tenants. In 1908 an Act was passed for the provision of pensions, 
not exceeding 5s. per week, to poor persons of seventy years of 
ago and upwards. A sliding scale was arranged to prevent its 
receipt by those who did not stand in need of it. The Poor Law 
Commission appointed in 1905 issued its report in Febniary, 1909. 
It virtually recommended the abolition of workhouses and 
guardians, to bo replaced by Public Assistance Committees in each 
county or county borough. Labour colonies were also advised for 
those needing such discipline ; this suggestion was made in view 
of the growth of vagrancy as disclosed in a departmental report 
issued in 190G. Ono of the most pressing necessities in our towns 
is to secure suitable and healtby dwellings for the working classes 
at a reasonable price ; to meet this need the Housing and Town 
Planning Act of December, 1909, was passed. It enabled tlio 
local authorities to provide new dwellings and demolish those unfit 
for habitation, such as cellar d>yellings and back-to-back houses. 
Early’ in 1910 the government opened eighty Labour Exchanges 
in different parts of the country, to bring those in search of work 
into touch witli employers. 

Several important practical applications of science to the needs 
of everyday life were made in tbo reign of Edwaut VII. The 
transmission of electric waves across a great space science 
without the tise of wires made such progress that in 
1901 Mr Marconi, the inventor of the so-called wireless telegraphy, 
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was able to receive in Newfotmdknd a vnreles3= meKage'jitabs; 
mitted from Cornwall, and before long tlie system- c^o .mtq 
regular operation both by land and sea. . 

Another direction in which great progress was Hi'ide was aerial 
navigation. Two types of machine were used. The iirst wta an 
airship or steerable balloon, propelled by a light motor en^ne. 
The name most closely associated with these lighter-tliah-ait 
machines is that of Count Zeppelin. Then came the aeroplane,- 
also propelled by a motor, but heavier than air, and sailing tlurpugh 
the air with a bird-like motion. The crossing of the Chainhelfbr 
the first time by M. Bl&iot on his aeroplane in 1909 waS a note^ 
worthy feat of aviation. • .- • 

In 1903, a French professor, M. Curie, drew attention . to , thq 
wonderful properties of radium, and much study has been devoted 
to this substance. X-rays and similar emanations, especially ‘With 
a view to their possible use in medicine. '■ 

In 1909, the North Polo, the goal of so many fruitless expeditions; 
was reached by the American Commander Peary ; while ,'^e' 
expeditions sent out in 1901 under Scott, and in 1908! under 
Shackleton, did not penetrate to the South Pole, though -tlie'y 
reached a more southerly point than any of their predecessors.' ' 
The period was remarkable for -violent earthquakes and volcanic 
eruptions. SL Pierre, the capital of Martinique, was destroyed, in 
1902, and in 1906 San Francisco and Valparaiso, with Santiago; 
were partially destroyed, as -was Kingston in Jatbaica' iugliC 
following year. But the most appalling catastrophe of ‘all -was'.the; 
destruction of Messina and Beggio, in 1908, by an-.Carth^& 
followed by a tidal wave. • 

The death of the king came irith painful suddenness. He iwtot 
for bis usual spring holiday in the South of France, and ref^w 
on April 27, apparently in good health. But' ott 
May 5 it was announced that: he was sufforii^'/rbro 
bronchitis, and that there was '-ground forhninety; 
On the following day he died, to the great' grief of his’subjeett,! 
and one may almost say of the whole world. For if -ovet^riiCre. 
■was a man of many friends it was tlio genial, friendl joking 
spread around him by his tact wherever, he went an aUne^ihqre .qf, 
peace tod good'rilL Ho is likely to bo knoito, in ; history 
Peacemaker. His surviving eon succeeded Mm as Ceov^'.V; -T-f-,' ;) 
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Born 18G5; married 1893, Victoria Mar}- o( Teel;. 

Chirf Charaders of the lltlijn , — Lonl Kitchener; It. 11. A'quitli ; Lloyd 
"George; Lonl French; Lord Uoig ; Louis llotlia; llarshal Fooh; 

I.ord .Teilicoo ; Lord Bc-itty. 

Chi*/ Conlemporari/ Sovereign!, 

Hussm. Italy. Franco. Germanr. 

Kicholas It. Victor Enmmnncl III. Kcptiblic. IVilHam ll. 
1891-1917. 1900- *1870. 1888-1918. 

The opening of tho now reign found tlio country deeply involved 
in ft political crisis. Tiio proposal to limit the power of the Lords 
in order to facilitalo tlio passing of a Homo llulo poUticoi 

Bill, ft Welsh Disestablialiment Bill, nnd a Pluml "Bitotivo- 

Voting Bill, caused party feeling to rtm high. But the accession of 
a now King was an influence in favour of conciliation. A joint 
Conforcnco of Liberals nnd Unionists took place, but failed to ofl'eet 
a compromise. A Generaf Efectfon was theroforo held in December, 
nnd tiio Liberals returned to power witli n majority of 127, 

One of tho earliest measures brought before tlie now Parliament 
wlnclimol early in 1911, was the Parliament Bill, which provided 
that ft money bill might become law without tho snoParlta- 

consonl of tlie Lords nnd simiiariy any ordinary bill “cotnni. 

after being throe limes rejected. They could thus only delay, not 
kill a bill. To prevent hasty legislation two years must elapse 
between the first introduction and final passing of a bill. The 
duration of Parliament was reduced to five years. After protraclecl 
debate the Lords allowed tho Bill to pass. 

Another important measure introduced in. May, 1911, became 
law by the end of tho year. This was a Bill to insure working 
people against sickness and unemployment. Later National 
in tho year the Commons passed a resolution for inauranca. 
the payment of a salary of £400 per annum to all Members of 
Parliament 
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The prcvaiiing poUtic.’il ngitalion vra*! nccotnpamtd by con- 
e'ulerablt! iiiiliistrial unre-tu Strikes wore -frequent, nni!, partly 
inditnriBi owing to tho increafiod cost ol living, workers were 
tinr««t. iiiMsU-Tit on improved CDuditions of pay and work. 
Tlio most impormnt bodies affected were the Miners, Ilnilwny Men, 
Transport M’orkers and Dockers. ?il«cU dislocation of industry 
wn.s cansed. I'urtnnatcly many strikes were averted by timely 
concessions. Tins condition of mistoble equilibrium lasted through 
1911 down to tho outbreak of tbe great war. 

The Coronation of the King and (Jnecn was celchratod with 
great splendour at \Vcstniinster Abbey on June 22, 1911. Later 
in the year they sailed for India to be formally 
crowned at Dclbi, tbe ancient capital of the Mughal 
Emperors, henceforth to be the CapiUil of tho Indian Empire. 

Tho most important of the tno.asures which tho Pnrii.ament Act 
was intended to facilitate was tho Ilomo Rule Bill. Under this 
Bill Ireland was to have a Government of its own 
consisting of King, Senate and Commons, care being 
taken to preserve tlic stiprcmacy of tlto Imperial Parliament. For 
tills reason certain matters such as tlio Crown, Army and Navy and 
Foreign affairs were reserved for tho Central Parliament. This 
Bill was sent up to tho Lords in January, 1913, and thrown out ; 
again sent up and again rejected in July. 

Tho fiercest discussion raged over the question of tho exclusion 
or inclusion of Ulster, Thero was even talk of civil war; but an 
Amending Bill was introduced in Juno, 1914, providing for the 
exclusion of parts of Ulster for a time if they desired. Finally 
the Amending Bill ivas postponed on tho approach of war, and the 
contending parlies all rallied to the support of tho Government, 

The other great contentions measure proposed to separate the 
four Welsh dioceses troin tlio Province of Cantorbuty, and deprive 
■Wolsumis- them of the more ancient part of their endowments, 
estabushmsnt. ground that the Church in Wales only 

ministered to a minoHt)' of the people in Wales. These two Bills 
received the Royal assent in September, 1914. It was subsequently 
arranged tliat disestablishment was not to take place till after the 
end of the war. The Plural Voting Bill introduced iu April, 1918, 
also became la-w under the Parliament Act. With rare exceptions 
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110 man miglit Imvo more than one vote. Some 400,000 donble 
votes wore removed from tivo register. 

The prevailing nncasiticss of spirit was by no moans oonfinctl to 
Great Britain. It was n timo of upheaval in many parts of the 
.world. Ill Portugal and China the ancient monarchies _ 
wero overthrown ami republics estamishetl. In tunnoa 
Septombor, lOll, a war broke out between Italy and Turkey, 
which resulted in the annexation by Italy of the Tripolitnnia and 
Cyrenaica in blorth Africa. 

Slennwbilo tronblo was browing in the Balkan Peninsula. A 
now Balkan Leagno was formed in July, 1912, by Balkan 
Bulgaria, Serbia, Jtontonogro, and Grooco. Their wars, 
combined military strength amounted to nearly 800,000 men. 
In October, 1912, soon after tho signature of the Peace of Oueby 
botwoen Italy and Turkey tbo nations of tho League deolarod war 
on Turkey, The three strongholds of Adrianopio, Skutari, and 
Yanina were stoutly defended by the Sultan's troops, but other- 
wise tho Turks woro soon driven back to tbo Tchataldja Lines near 
Constantinople. Tlio throe fortresses wore, however, finally enr- 
rsudered, and a treaty of peace was signed at London in May, 1913. 
So ended Bio First Balkan War. 

Blit scarcely* was tbo ink dry on tbo Treaty of London, when tho 
Balkan Allies began to quarrel over tho spoils. The Second 
Balkan War began in Juno, 1913, The Bulgars were the aggres- 
sors; but first Bnmania and then Turkey entered tbo fray, and tho 
Turks, under Enver Pasha, recovered Adrianopio. Tho position 
of Bulgaria soon became desperate, and in August, 1913, tho 
Second Balkan Trc.aty of Peace was signed at Bnkarest. Turkey 
cecQvcTod about 100 square miles, including Adrianopio. 

Less than twelve months afterwards an event occurred in tho 
same corner of Europo which was tho immediate ennso of tho 
most tromendons war in history. On June 28, 1914, Dancer of 

Arclidiiko Francis Ferdinand, tho heir to tho throne 
of Austria-IIungaTy, was inuTdored by a Serbian at Sorajevo. 

In one month Anstria and Serbia were at war, and on August 1, 
Germany declared war on Russia and France. Belgium oatoroak or 
gallantly refused a passage for German troops to tneoteatwar. 
Franco, while groat Britain prepared to do her duty as one of the 
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griarantors of Belgian neutrality. Belgium rvas invaded by Ibc 
Germans on August 2, aud two days afterwards Great Britain 
declared vrar. The original British expeditionnty force small, but 
supremely good, landed in Franco on August 16, and on the snnio 
day her ally, Jajxan, doclared war against Germany. 

The original actors in the colossal straggle, which now began, 
were on the one side the two autocratic empires of Central Europe: 

The Germany, determined to realise by force her cherished 

cooibataau of world domination, and her sttbseiviettt 

ally Austria-IIungary. Under tlio dual system of that Monarchy 
the .\ustrian Germans and tho Magj-ars ware the ruling races. 
-Marmed by tiio recent energy shown hy tho Balkan States thoy 
were eager to light lo maintain their supremacy. Tho long 
awaited hour Iiad struck. Tlie German preparations were com- 
plete, and it is very probable that tho Gormans ItDlievod Civil 
War to be imminent in Great Britain. Facing tliem were tlie 
free countrie.s of Great Britain. France, Japau, Belgium, Sertn’a 
and tho Rnsaian Empire, under autocratic mlo, indeed, hut fighting 
for tho life of a small sister state of Slavonic race. 

The mainstay of tiie power of tho Allies, nud the raeaivs, without 
wliicii thoy would never h.avo achieved victory, was the British 
Th« Brtinh ^'‘■'■y- .Vided by tlio French and .Tajihnc'O and, sub- 
Ka'ey. scquently, by tlie Italian and American Kinics, tb.o 
Allie-' held tho se.as. For the most part tho navies acted Kilcntly, 
slowly Rtraiiglitig the life out of the Central Powers. Uramatio 
events on a largo scale were few and far bctavocii. On November 
1, 3i'14, a Rtaall Briti-di stjuadron was met by a mi]>t‘rii)r Gcitsisn 
force, and tho 0(yvl /A7>ca!ul tho .Vonmouf/i were sunk olTCornnef 
on the Coast of Chile. But swift retribution eamii on Decemlier t*, 
when Admiral von Sjice’s Rhips went deiiirovtd oil the Falkland 
Blands, There twis a nav.al fight in donuary, ItUfi, on the IbigutW 
Ikank, in whicis the JiUieJirr w.w sunk, but it was on a small rs'.ile 
compart-d wills the only real tlccl ns'tiois of the \r.ar fought 
tlie r.-s.vt of dniktid in the North Sea an May 31. 1V16. Jn et,« 
way this great s'-a battle avaa iodeobive in that iieithcr *‘'fn 
♦'■i'a'se lud in de troying the oth-rr. But tlc' fruit’’ of viV'.un' 
rornsini-d ss'iih the Britl'h, for the t;<rtu.iri IHgii Ssas Ffod 
nerf r j (Hj* f.,* l,ater i-'i the a ear S'r IV-w’d 
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Beatty succeeded Sir J. Jellicoo in command of tlie Grand 
Fieot. 

Powerless to win on the water by fair means, the Germans tried 
to gain their end by foul. In the hope of reducing Great Britain 
by starvation they took to destroying enemy and even submariiie 
neutral merchant ships. Their crowning atrocity was warfara. 
the sinking of the Lxisiia.nia in Slay, 1915, with a loss of nearly 
1200 lives. For two years and a half, however, the submarine 
campaign pl.ayed only a minor part in tho war. But in February, 
1917, tho porraans cast aside all scruples and ruthlessly preyed on 
all shipping. It was this unrestricted use of the submarine that 
definitely brought the United States into the war. 

The loss of ships was very serious. From the beginning of the 
war down to September, 1918, tho not British loss, allowing for 
new oonstrnotion and ships captured from the enemy was no less 
than three and a half million tons. Fortunately means of destroy- 
ing these pests of the sea were developed and the menace was 
abated. 

On land tho war was far more fertile in dramatic events. Omit- 
ting for the present all the minor tiieatres of war, there wore 
during the first great phase of tho war two main „ 
fronts : the western front, on which the bulk of the 
British, I'Vonoh and Belgian armies faced tho Germans, and, later, 
the Italians tho Austrians : aud the eastern front, on . 

- , ’ ^ first preat 

Which the Kussian ainiics confronted the Germans, pfiase. 
Austrians, aud Turks. 

The first rush of the Germans, before the British and French had 
fully developed their strength, carried them through Belgium and 
tlio North of France to within thirty miles of their tub ■Western 
original objective, Paris. But in tho great battle of front, 
tho Marne fought in September, 1014, they were hurled back to 
the Aisno. Tho groat onslaught was checked. Each side then 
strove to turn tho loft flank of tho other. This race to tho sea led 
to great battles round Ypres and Armenticres. At last the two 
armies, on a front extending from the Belgian Coast to Swilzorland, 
dug themselves in and settled down to a tedious trench warfare 
which lasted for four weary years. 

Gallant attempts were made by the British and the French to 
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pierce the enemies’ lines; but they were immensely strong, and 
though severe battles were fought at Neuve Chapelle, Attempts to 
La Basstie, Loos, the Champagne, the Ancre, the ttoough. 
Somme, Lens, Vimy Bidgc, Soissons, Bheims, Messines, Ypres, 
St. Quentin, Cambrai, and many other places not without success, 
the final result was always the same. A few thousand prisoners 
were taken with a few guns and some ground, but no real break 
through was effected. 

The Germans, too, made immense efforts. Several times they 
massed their forces near Ypres and along the Yser and tried to 
crush the Allies who haired the way to Dunkirk, oerman 
Calais, and Boulogne. Their most savage onslaught omiiaughta. 
was delivered against Verdun, tho pivot of the Lrenob resistance, 
early in 1016. If only they could capture Verdun, the fall of 
Paris and the defeat of France would inevitably follow : so the 
German generals reasoned. But they failed. In June, after 
the storm had mged round tho French fortress for four months, 
the British and French armies made a fierce counter-attack on the 
Somme. Tho enemy had to relax their hold and Verdun was 
saved. The price paid by the Germans was excessive, and early 
in 1917 they retreated to strong defensive positions, known as the 
“Hindenburg Lino.” 

As the war progressed and the nation began to realise the 
colossal task before them, it was felt necessary to strengthen 
the Government, Accordingly in May, 1915, the jj,o coalition 
Liberal Slinistry resigned and a Coalition Ministry imaiatry. 
was set up still under Mr. Asquith with Mr. Lloyd George as 
Minister of Munitions and including Mr. A, J. Balfour and Mr. 
Bonar Law. At the end of 1915 Sir Jolm French, who had home 
tho brunt of the fighting before the British strengtli was fully 
developed, came home and was sneceeded by Sir Douglas Ilaig as 
commandcr-in-ebiof of the British armies in France. In June, 
1916, Lord Kitchener who had been war minister since tho com- 
mencement, was lost at sea through an enemy mine. 

In order to infuse greater energy a reconstruction of the Govern- 
ment was called for at the end of 191G. Mr. Lloyd , , 

_ . _ . _ ISx Lloyd 

George became Prime flimsier, and a now war pj|SSer 

Cabinet was appointed to consist of four chief 
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momln'Ts iwV." who wom lo ho nnliAmponhl hj' dcpirtnicistil 

In Ihoir (h'tf'nninotiyii to win llio war at all co'its the Britt’^h 
nation itcnrjitO'i for tiic duration of the w\r a complete rorertMl of 
tiicir nnlilary Mwtem. Aeia for the compn!f.ory 

^rtiStiry^ I'nli'amoii! of soidicn: worn iniiH'd in -Tanaaiy and 

J’rTVict * . * » M 

tu May, lOlC, and a more Hlrmpent one m Apni, 
I'dlH. iiiriii,: the ori^iii of the final Gorinaii on'onsivo. Great Britain 
be earn I' a peat military power. She wa* maintaining by tim etid 
of the war an army of 'otne fi.OOO.OOO men. Thi« forra: wa"! mp* 
pli'nientcd bv nerrly 1,004, OW moil from Canada, Aihlridm, New 
Zealand, aiwl South .MriCii, who proved tlioniiolvea homc of the 
fino'it fmhtinu iii.atnria! in the world. Tliero were nbo about 
1,000.000 Indians oinploycil, who rendurid p.ill.iiit aerviee in 
France, Eisl Africa, Mesopotamia, Snlonica, and Palosiiue. 

In tlio Kasi the front w,is more fluid, .\t the opening of the 
war the nnsoims g.illantly attempted a diversion to relieve France 
Thonaricro >"'’ading Fast Prii'-sin. Tiiis ptirpO‘own,s effected, 
front. thoiuU at the cost of a great defeat at Tannenberg 
among the .Masurian Lakes on August 28. ISM-I. The Russians at 
first succeeded ni overrunning tiic Austrian province of Galicia, 
capluriiis Lemberg in Septomber, 1911, and the great fortress of 
Pntpniysl in March, 1915, with imnioiisc numbers of prisoners. 
But the ill-furnislied soldiore of tbc Tsar could not fiice the 
devastating power ot the Gorman artillery and the eft'ect of their 
superior rai!w.ay coinmmiicalious. They wore driven back and 
their linos were broken on tho Dimajcc on May 3, 1915. During 
May and June of that year tho Aiistriniis and Germans advanced 
through Galicia and recaptured both Przemysl and Lemberg. A 
great .Vustro-German “ drive ” which followed in the months of 
July, August, and September, rosultod in tho ocenpation of 
125,000 stjiiaro miles of Russian territoiy, including most of Poland, 
Warsaw itself being captured on August 5, 1915. 

During tho first half of 1910 the Germans wore too deeply com- 
mitted at Verdun to pursue their advantages in Russia. The great 
Russian general, Brusilov, was oven able in that year to strike the 
enemy bard at Luck and Czernovitz. Italy had by this time 
entered the war. The Austrians had launched a great offensive 
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ngainst the Italians at Rovcreto, and wore about to debouch on the 
plains of Venetia, whetr Brusilov struck his paralysing blow. Italy 
vras saved from a groat peril. At last the Germans moved down 
strong reinforcements from the North and the Russian ofi'ensive 
died down. 

The entry of Rumania into the war in August, 1916, was ill- 
timed and ill-managed. The Rumanians were too late to take 
advantage of the Russian onslaught. Within a week Rumania 
von Maokensen was attacking their country from the entvra the wnr. 
Bulgarian side. Meanwhile the main part of the Rumanian army 
was inveigled far into Hungary by a strategic retreat of the enemy. 
There they encountered an Anstro-German armj' of 400,000 men 
and were soon compelled to beat a disorderly retreat. Bukarest 
itself was occupied on December 5, and soon all the Dobrudja and 
Wallacliia, the richer half of the kingdom, was in the enemy's 
hands. 

The oharaotor of the war was entirely altered by an event which 
took place in Russia in 1917. In March of that year there was a 
revolution iti Russia and the Tsar was compelled to Kevoiutioti m 
abdicate. Fora time the Russian armies stili kept Rasaw. 
the field, but they were disheartened by their losses, and their 
discipline and efficiency went from bad to worse. At last, in 
December, 1917, the Government at Petrograd concluded an 
armistice. 

This was followed by a definite treaty of peace signed at Brest- 
Litovsk on March 3, 1918. The terms of this treaty were ruinous. 
Russia lost no less than 430,000 square miles, 
including Finland, Esthonia, Livonia and Ukrainia, 
and Poland, Courland and Lithuania, with 55 million 
inhabitants. 

The war was no longer on two fronts for Germany. But the 
blockade was gnawing at her vitals, and no immediate economic 
relief was to be expected from exhausted Russia. The second 
Moreover the United States bad entered the warm sreat phase 
April, 1917, and the American army promised soon to redress the 
inequality of numbers caused by the transfer of immense masses of 
troops from the Eastern to the Western front. A speedy decision 
became urgently necessary for the Germans. 
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Terrible onslaughts ivere made on the British Armies on March 
21, 1918, and on the French on the Chemin des Dames near 
Final German Soissons On May 27. At tlie cost of enormous losses 
offensive enemy captured 2400 guns and 191,000 prisoners. 

But they failed to separate the Brirish and French armies by the 
capture of Amiens, and above all failed to destroy the armies 
facing them. The final effort of the Germans was made on July 
15. The river Jlarne was reached, but the ottack failed to capture 
Bheims, and was far inferior to the previous onslaughts in weight 
and energy. 

Germany, in fact, was nearing the end of her tether. Her 
Marshal Foch strength had been slowly sapped by the blockade 
BeneraUBsimo prodigal wav in which she had expended 

the lives of her soldiers. At last Marshal Foch, who had been 
appointed generalissimo in April, deemed that the hour for which 
be had been patiently waiting bad struck. 

The counter-offensive of the Allies differed entirely from the 
Counter of “ bull-rusheB ” made by the Germans. It 

oSeMiveor was a co-ordinated series of attacks in different 

AiUes 

. parts of tlie front in succession. 

The most striking event on the Britisli sector of the front 
was the piercing of the powerful Drocourt-Qiieant 
defences on September 2 by the Canadians. The 
famous " Hindonburg Line was wrecked. 

The enemy were now becoming exhausted and tlie Allies steadily 
. . ... advanced till on Kovember 11, to save their armies 

signea fjom complete destruction, the enemy were compclleu 

to sign a humiliating armistice. 

One result of failure was the abdication and flight of the Kaiser 
■vuehtottho Crown Prince to Holland on November 

‘ loiBor. 10,1918. 

By this time the British had advanced to M'ons, whence they bad 
started their great retreat in 1914; the Belgians recovered their 
invna aj as Belgium; the Americans, who had 

cleared orthB already recovered the St, Mihiel salient nc.ar Verdun 
on September 22, advanced through Sedan ; and the 
French cleared the Argonue and Champagne. Soon tliero was 
not a German soldier left on invaded soil. 


The Hinden- 
buTR i.ine 
toroKen. 
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Tlio fortune!! of the other campaigns must bo recorded briefly, 
thou:;]! they were in tliomselves important and on a vast scale 
compared ivith previous wars. 

Owing to their inferiority at sen tlio Germans wore unable to 
reinforce their colonial garrisons. One after another the German 
Colonies in Africa, Chinn, the Pacific Ocean and Kcw ocnnan 
Guinea fell into the hands of the Allies. IGao-Chau lost, 

in China surrendered to the Japanese in November, 1914. German 
South-west Africa surrendered in July, 1915, after a brilliant 
campaign by General Botha. Kamonm was captured in 1916, 
and the vast country of German East Africa finally surrendered 
under the Armistice in 1918. The Colonial Empire of Germany 
of over 1,000,000 square miles with more thnu 12 million 
inhabitants had vanished. 

In October, 1915, soon after the entry of Bulgaria into the war 

as an ally of Germany, a Pranco-British foreo landed at Salonica. 

It was too late to save the Serbians who had „ 

Collftpso of 

succumbed to tho invasion of tlio Austrians and BuiBaria, 
Bulgars, but in time to prevent Greece under its pro-Gorman king 
from throwing itself into the arms of the enemy. The campaign 
in these parts was mostly quiescent for about three years. Biq 
when the composite Array of British, French and Serbians, now 
aided by Greece under a new king, struck in 1918, the worn 
Bulgnr army collapsed. Bulgaria was the first enemy power to 
surrender, which it did in September, 1918. 

This event severed communications between Berlin and Turkey, 
and was therefore a great blow to the Central Powers. The once 
mighty military Empire of Turkey had, under the 
influence of the Young Turk Party, became a mere Tarhey. 
tool of Germany. Although it had only lately fought a war with 
Italy and two Balkan wars, it entered the great conflict and 
endeavoured to invade Egypt. British armies tliereupon attacked 
Turkey in three directions. Strong forces were landed on the 
Gallipoli Peninsula in May, 1915, and, witli the aid of ships, an 
attempt was made to force the Dardanelles in order to strike at 
the Turkish Capital. This expedition failed to break through the 
German-TurkisU defences, and was withdrawn at the end of 1915. 
But it probably destroyed the flower of the Turkish Arm}' and 
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When tlK‘ iinlintis entered the wnr in ^!ay, I'Jlij, they wero in 
tiiiiiilMTH mperiur to the Au'iirinni. fncinp llicrn, Imt iiifcrior m 
Thft roiinpse ('•.pcciftllv ofnrtilltrv. Wo Imre seen l»o'r 

otAiK-tniv. [j„ jVfl^trinn ‘'drive" tiearly reached liie |dains of 
Konhorn llniy in dtiiie, lltld. Jn Augnsl of tint year the UaKans 
were nli'p to ntlni'!; with vigonr niul siiccecded in captHring 
tiorir.i.i. ‘rtmy wore aindn ntliicV.ng in the direction of Trie“te> 
wiieii on Oelolier 2d, the Anslrians (juielly mnssed tlioif 

nrmU‘^ and inncle a wirpri'^e otml.iiigbt at Caporclto on tlio Isopf-O 
and at Tolmtno. I’lio Italian lines were hrohon. Goriiia tvas 
eancunled ami the di'a^trnus ronl which followed was only fitayed 
on tlic line of the rivet I’iave, The nest attack of tlio Anstrians 
proved a faiUwe. Tins faithful ally of Germany collapsed and eoed 
for peace in October, 1913. The llabshnrgs were deposed and 
their " raraslmckle Ivmpiro ’’ broken «p. 

Thus cndoil the greatest war in the hislary of mankind, a war 
in whicli not merely armies but avliole nations took part. The 
settled policy of tlic Gormans was one of “ frightful- End ortho 
ness ’’ and tlie range, power and volume of the artillery 
employed, and the use of noxions gases, aircraft for dropping 
bombs and macbincs for squirting liquid firo made this war 
nnnsually terrihlc. There is little doubt tbat posterity will 
endorse the verdict of the Peace Conference at Paris ; ‘‘ the 
terrible responsibility which lies at her doors can bo seen in tho 
fact Uial not loss than 7,000,000 dead lie buried in Europe, while 
Uiore than 20,000,000 others carry upon them the evidence of 
wounds and snflering, because Germany saw fit to gratify her lust 
fur tyranny by resort to war.” 
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JPeace of VersaiUes. 489 

At home a general election ivas long since overdue. Tiie 
franchise had been greatly -widened by n new Reform Act, which 
came into force early in 1918. Some 8,000,000 oenernS 

voters -were added to the register, of whom 0,000,000 Election- 

■wore women. In order to strengthen their hands to insist on 
a jnst peace, and restore the suspended life of the country the 
Government appealed to the people for a fresh mandate; 484 
Coalition members were returned against 222 Non-Coalitionists in 
the election held in December, 1918. 

After sitting for seven months and a half at Paris the representa- 
tives of the Allies presented the terms of the Peace which Germany 
■was required to sign on June 28, 1919, in the Hall 
of Jlirrore at Versailles, the very Chamber in which 
the German Empire was proclaimed on January 18, 

1871. In addition to the five great powers 21 allied States signed. 
Several of these States, such as Poland, the Czeoho-Slovakfan 
Republic, and the Serb-Croat-Slovenian State had been revived or 
now created as a result of the war. Alsace-Lorraine was restored 
to Franco, and Germany lost all her colonies. 'The terms of the 
Treaty were severe, but their keynote was justice rather than 
ve-venge. The econemve werifices, -wWeh Geivaewy -was called 
upon to make, were intended to repair, so far as her resources 
permitted, the damages she had inflicted. 

An essential feature of the Peace Terms was a scheme for the 
constitution of a League of Nations for the purpose of fiuding some 
means of settling disputes between the nations without incurring 
the torrifale calamities of war. 

With the end of the Great War we must close this little survey 
of the history of the British nation. We have seen the struggle for 
liberty carried on between the king and the feudal 
nobles, we have seen it continued by tbe sturdy 
country gentlemen of the seventeenth centurjq and carried in 
1688 to a successful conclusion in the establishment of the 
British constitution. Since that date we have seen the gradual 
progress of the country, though retarded by the French Revolu- 
tion, carried a step further by the admission in 1832 of tljo 
middle classes to the vote; and still later, by the clianges of 
1867 and 1885, -we have seen gvery householder, both in town 
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and country', entrusted ■with a sliaro in tlie government of Ins 
country. During the same period it has been our lot to relate the 
expansion of Britain from a little island on the coast of Europe into 
the centre of a -vvorld-ivide empire, many of whose self-governing 
colonies are far larger than the whole empire was at a time when 
many thought that it had reached the liighest pinnacle of gioiy, 
and who-^c largest dependency, India, is as large in area and popu- 
lation as the greater part of Europe itself. No other country m 
the world can look back upon such a long career of ndvahccjncnt 
in liberty, and at the same time of almost unbroken success ns 
a conquering and colonizing people. Lot us hope that the British 
of the future may not bo unworthy of tlioir ancestorii — a hope 
which every boy and girl in the country may do something to 
make good ; and let it bo truly' said of us, as was untruly said of 
some of the Roman emperors, that wo have successfully uJiited 
two things— -Empire and Liberty. 

CHIEF GENERAL EVENTS SINCE 1837. 

Penny Po?t introduced 

Com laws abolished 1840 

X.avigntion laws abolished 1818 

Great F.itlubUlon. ... ... ... 18>'>t 

Tinssian tVnr ISSl-S® 

Indian Mutiny I8.81 

Second Kcforhi Bill 18GT 

Irish Church disestablished ... ISC? 

Education Act p.isscd IS”? 

University Tests abolished ISTt 

Title of Einpre.ss of India assumed bv the Queen 18~8 

Third lieform Bill ' 1SS5 

Mr. Gladstone's First Home Buie Bill rejected 188® 

County Councils Act passed 188= 

Mr. Glad-tone’s Scenud Home Rule Bill rejected 188® 

Pari-U Councils Bill passed ... ... 180-* 

Jamc.'oa’s Raid into the Transvaal 18'>r' 

Cclehration ot the Sixtieth 'Year of the Queen's Reign ... ISi'T 

Tlie Commonwealth of Australia formed 1 ... 11*0} 

Death of Queen Victoria tout 

Accession of Edivard VII ... 1001 

Anslo-Jnp.anesc Allinnee 100' 

Education Act p.as?ed 100“ 

Irish l.and Act 100.0 

Comprehensive Agreement between Encland and Prance ... 1004 

Aliena Act T lOhO 

, Renewal of AngIo.Jopanese Alliance 1000 

Kew ConsUtniion of Transvaal 1005 

New Constitution of Orange River Colony ... I00< 

Angli>.Rus*iau Asreemeat signed, 10?" 



CMeJ General Events, IFars, etc. 


New Zealand proclaimed a Dominion 1907 

Territorial Anny Act ... 1907 

Old Age Pensions Act 1908 

Abdul Ilamid deposed 1909 

Union of Sontli Africa 1909 

The Finance Bill thrown out by the Lords 1909 

Death of Edward VII 1910 

Accession of George V. 1910 

Parliament Act 1911 

Home Rule Bill 1913 

Coalition Ministry 1916 

General Election 1918 

C///BF 'IVARS, battles, sieges, AA’V TEEAT/ES 

SLVCE 1837. 

First Afghan War 

First China War 

Scinde War. Battles of Mceanco and Hyderabad ... 

First Sikh War 

Battles of Aliwal and Sobraon 

Second Sikh War 

Battles of Chilliann allah and Goojerat 

Russian War 

Battles of Almn, Balaclava, and Inkerman 

Treaty of Paris 

Second China War 

Treaty of Berlin 

Second Afghan Wat 

Zulu War 

Egyptian War 

Fall of Khartoum 

Armexatiou of Upper Burraah 

Miitabele War 

Ashantee War : annexation of the Country 

Battle of Omdurman : recovery of the Soudan 

Afridi War 

Boer War 

Battles of Coicnso and Mngersfontein 

Battle of Pnatdeberg, relief of Ladysmith and Kimberley 1900 

Trcah’ of Pretoria ... May, 1902 

Expedition to N. Nigeria, Sultan of Sokoto defeated ... 1903 

British Expedition to Tibet 1903-1901 

War between Russia and Japan 1901-1905 

Capitulation of Port Arthur January, 1905 

Treaty of Portsmouth, New Hampshire ... September, 1905 
War between Italy and Turkey 

First Balkan War 

Second Balkan War 

The Great War 

Peace of Versailles 


1838- 1842 

1839- 1842 
... 1843 

1846-1816 
... 1846 
... 1849 
... 1849 
1854-1856 
... 1854 
... 1856 
1856-1860 
... 1878 
1878-1880 
... 1879 
... 1882 
1884-1885 
... 1885 
... 1886 
... 1893 
... 1896 
... 1698 
1897-1898 
1899-1902 
1899 


1911- 1912 

1912- 1913 

... 1.013 

1914-1918 
... 1919 
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Countries aigaged in the Great War 



T-on^rmanSi (?tcen3c Ca 'London, Nesr'Vatk. Donfl^ay, Calcutta iSj Madras 
11*V Off xns ^no^KAK c<mNriuiifi «KOA<2ki> ik xm: crkat war. 
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De Breantc, Folkes, 86 
. — - Burgh, Hubert, 85-87 

Declaration of Bight (English)* 2S6 
(Iri«h). 367 
Dwidington, 107 
De Grey, Bishop, 81 
De Hcretlco, Comburendo, 138 
Deira, 13, 14 
Delhi, 346, 389, 442. 443 
D’Enghien, Duke, 391 
Denmark, 386. 393, 394, 445 

Poorham.or DyrUam, battle of, 14 

Derby, Bolingbroke, l^rl of, 127, 130,131* 
V32 <«e Henry 11*.) ^ , 

, 'H'vrl of (yee Stanley); 

Minister, 439 and 443 and 447 
Derbyshire Insurrection, 410 
Dennof, 73 

Dervrentivater, Earl of, 321, 322 
De'spenser, Hugh (father), lOS, 109 
— — , Hugh (son), 108, 109 
Deuingcn, battle of, 338 
De Vere, 129, 130 ^ 

DevoD^i)ire, Dnkc of. Prime Miulste** 


347, 348 

, Duke of (ree Hartlngton), 454 

Diderot, 377 

Diggea, Sir Dudley. 234 
Dlrcctomlo, 384, 396 
Directory (Service Book), 252 „ . 

Biiracli. Mr.. 43?, 43!l. 4<3. 446 r^mi 
Jlini'iter, 441 and 448 (ste BcaconsSfld) 
Dominica, 354 
Dominican Friars, 183 
Domremy, 150 
Donanwertb, battle of, 305 
Doncaster, 361 
Doomsiay Book, 46 
Dorcbe'^ter Heights, 363 
Dost Moliomed, 435 
Donay, sO'i 
PouTo, ri' er, 398 
Dover, 33, 37 ; Treatv of, 269 
Drake, SirF., 2M-216 
Drapier’a Ixtlcr?," 328, 329 
Drestlcn, battle of, 402 
Droghcdi, 256 
DruidLsm, 8 

Dudley, Fjimntvd, i76, 179 

, l»Td, 419 

. l.oni Gulldforrl. 200, 203 

. Lord Roliert, 212 (sec Leicester) 

Dnke, title of, 119 
Dnnbar, first battle of, 102 ; second 
of. 256 

Dunchurch, 226 
Dundalk, battle of, 107 
Dundas Henry (Lord MclvIUc), 39L 
Dundee, Viscount, 291,29? 
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Ptme?, battle of, !61 
Ciitikirk, 261, 267 
Dunning, 3G3 
Dunstable, 86 
Dun^tan, 28, 29 
Dnpplln, battle of, 112 
Duquesne, Fort, 345, 346, 348 
Durham, 44, U8 
— Lord, 430, 431 

Dutch, war 257. 267, 270, 362. 392, 
394 

EA.T.T>OIUf A^', 21, 22, 28 
Eart, 28, 31, 43, 44 

East India BUI, Fox’s, 370 ; Pitt’s, 373 
East Retford, 419 

Ecclesiastical Commission (James Il/a), 
231 , 296 

reform, 185, 186 
Economical reform, 363, 366 
Edgar, 28, 29 

Atheling, 35, 37, 42, 43 

Edgccotc, battle of, 160 
Edgchill, battle of, 247, 243 
Edict of Nantes, 280 
Edinburgh, lOG, 192, 257, 340 
Edington, battle of, 25, 16i 
Edith. 33, 34 
Edmund, 38 
— — Ironside, 30, 31, 35 
EdreitJ, S3 

Edric, Streona, 90, 31 
Education Grant, 426} Act, 447 ; Free, 
453 

Edward the Elder, 26, 27 

the Confessor, 31, 32 j reign of, 33- 

33 ; lawTf! of, 54 

I., 91, 92 ; reign of, 96-104 ; character 
Of, 96, 97 

IL, 100. 103; reign of, 105-110; 

character of, 105 

— — JIT., 209 ; reign of, 333-J26 

IV., 257, 25S; reign of, J69-162; 

policy of, 162 

V.. reign, of, 163-165 

YI., 1P7 ; reign of, 194-200 

, «on of Uenry VI., 166, 158, 161 

Black Prince, 117,120-123. 126 

vn.. 462 

E/lwin. King, 16. 23 

Earl, 35, 36, 42, 43 

Edn-y, 28, 29. Egbert, 19, 23, 24 

EgfVith, 19 
Egremont. Lord, 355 

384-38G, 450, 451i 456 
Eikou B.vsiUke, 255 
KB>a, 403 

Elections, control over, 226, 22T 

Eldon, l/ord, 4l7, 418, 427 

Eliot, Sir John, 234, 235, 237 

Eliott, General, 364. 3C5 

EUrabetli, 186. 202-205; reign of, 207-219; 

policy of, 208, 209 
Ellandun. battle of, 19 
Elv.as 400 
Ely, 43, 92 


I Emma, 30-32, 34 
1 Emmett, 388 
i Kmpson, 176, 179 
; England, geography of, t- 
I English race, 4, 12 
I Eric, 31 
tCtiu, 7 
KrM5, 7 

E‘»c«ago (scutage), 68, 69, 83 

Essex, kingdom of, 14, 19, 20; shire, 27, 31 

, Robert Devereux, Earl of, 217, 219, 

246, 248-251 

• , Robert Devereux, Earl of (eon of 

former), 230. 2.37 

, Arthur Copcl, Earl of, 273 

rthandun, battle of, 25 
Ethelbaid of lilercia. 19 

of At'essex, 24 

Etbelbcrt of Kent, IS 

of IVcS'sex, 24 

Etbclftcda, 26, 27 
Ethclrcd I.. 24.26 
U., 29. 30, 31, 32 

Etheluttld, 26. Etbelvrulf. 2t 

Eugene, Z^rince, 303-307 

European Concert, 45b 

Eustace of Boulogne, 33 

- — , son of Stepnen, 62 

Evesham, battle of, 92 

Exchequer Court. 56 

Excise, 265; geberae, 333, 334 

Exclnsion Bill, 273, 274 

E.teter, 197 

Eylaii, Ixsttle of, 395 

Factout Acts, 426 

Fairfax, lA)Td Ferdinand, 233, 248. 219 

•, Sir Thomas, 248-251, 253. 236, 362 

Falaise, 74. 76 

Falkirk, first battle of, 104 : second battle 
of, 341 

Falkland. Lord. 241, 244, 249 
Famine, Enghsh, 108 ; Inthaii, 460; Irish, 
436 

Farmer, 281. Fashoda, 457 

Fastoir, Sir John, 150 

Fawke«, Guy, 226 

Favourite, mc.mingof, lOS 

Felix, l7 

Felton, 236 

Fenians, 447 

Fenwick, Sir J., 300 

Ferdinand of Ar.agon, 176, 177, 180 

— — . of Brtmswick, 348 

— — ofStjTia, 231 

Ferrar, Bishop, 204 

FexTol. battle off. SDl 

Ferry Bridge, !*a(tle of, 169 

Feudal dues, 60, 83, 227, 265 

Feudalism. 46, 376 

Fcud.a\ tenants, 46, S3, 68,63 

Fevershara, Lord. STS 

Field of Cloth of Gold, 183 

Fiolden’a Act, 426 

Finlstcrre Cape, 391 

Fins. 5 
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|S5?S>ri.'64VDuke of Korfolt. 

zz; iiri, 216, 211 

Howe, Lord, 381 
___ Sir W., 362 
HaKweoot, 210, 235, 28 

gSlkblfp^tbon^id Advice. 261 
Hundred described, -0 
Hungarians, 5 
Hunt, Jlr., 411 

Hnscsrls. 36 419, 421. 

Hu'^kis'on. ■*»*• 

42'’, 43G, 439 

^'k^“d?^Cl««ndon).241,244.249 

’Park Biots. 446 

Hyderabad, bottle "f- 
Hyder aVU, 370, 389 

In^^acbment, 126, 231 

r6’9yit’L^jf;"^:;3-!“449*'*' 

Bill, Fox’s, 3.0, 371 

Civil Service, 3.2 

Mull^Dectration. flrst.270; second. 
281 ; 283 

Indus, river. 435 

InkennoB. Twttlc of, 441 
Innocent III** ®4 
Interdict. 81 

Inverlocby, battle of, -52 
Iona, 17 

Ipswich, 180, 182 .17,228,259; 

•, 7 H<S.an settlement 


Ait." 328.- 367 ; West f W 
lfil“2?2:294 , Wer's lslt|,rs. 328, 

uulorj. irith S’tomell In, 

rebellion, 388, 1*4 , _ . Bebel- 

417, 420 ; It eyeal agitation, - . 
lion in, 433 ; l^f^t^os u, pule 

stone’s legislation. 44. . 450 Horne 
agitation, 449, 450. 451, 4a- , 

Irish Clinrcb reformea, 4.6, 4.i . 
established, 447 


Irirtman. nn«f -if 
irlBbrnen. United. 388 

Ssiki’l— 

Ivcrnians, 7, 8, n* 

JXCOBW Clob^’ll 38L |^®_342 

293-295,299, 303 

— I. CScotland). 141* I » ^gO 

Jameson Raid, 468 
Jnrgoau, battle of, 16 

Jcllalabad, 435 
Jena, battle of, 393 
Jenkins ear, 336 

«l?rf382\’;./ewS.76.9S.9 

78l reign of, 

“ebaract’er of. ’Z^Jsi 

of Gaunt, 124-131 

Jones, General, 266 

Jojlie, Comet, ;63 ^^9 

SSTaHS”-’* 
ixirwa;”! 

Jnnot, Marshal, 391.398 

izr’S:nd.Vi 

Petty, 71 , 

.rnstices. Itinerant, 71, 83 

of the Peaec, 98 

Jnsticiar, 66, 87 , 90, 3- 
Jn'itns, 16 
Jnlcs, 12, 13 

Kara, 441 .07 219 

^!Ll?oward, 190^191 .^33 yee.lBl 

KenSb.g^t^g 
g"nr”«|»4.169 

, Dnke of, 414 

Joan of. 128 jg 

kingdom of, 1-, 1 

Hun of, 189 

ISr.& 
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King's IrK'iius o-., < 

ICirko, Colonel, 2^0 
JOlchoncr, 3/>rJ, ■ISO, 461 
KloMcrecvt-n, 3t8, Knarcsborougb, 210 
Kniglitbood enforcctl, 07, 93 

, distraint of, 237. 243 

Knight pen'lcc, 63, C8 

Knox, John, 210 

Konlj^.gp, M&rehal, 338 

Kruger, President, 458. Kymry, 14 

IjAnnuRFR?, Statutes of, 120 

Ilroye, 117. t^dysialtb, rtlief of, <59 
Laho, General, 388, 3S9 
Lamb, Mr., 4iD (*re Jrelbonmc) 
I^mbert, General 257, 20-’, 205 
Lancaster, Luke of (1), 119 

, Duke of (2) (fee John of Gaunt), 
125-131 

— Luke of (3) (tee Henry IV.), 132 

, Heur}’, iiarl of, lOi 

— — , Thomas, Earl of, 106, 107, 108 
Lantl Hank, 297 

League, 449 

Landen, battle of, 295 
lisUtfrauc, Archbishop, 42, 44, 45, 48, 50 
LangsJUo, battle of, 2ll 
Langton, Archbishop, fil, 82, 84 
, Shnon, 81 
Lapps, I» 

Laswaree, battle of, 389 
Lateran Oauncfl, 71 
Latimer, Bishop, 204 
— Lord, 126 

Laud, Archbishop, 200,237, 239,240,242, 
251 

Lauderdale, Lord, 268, 270 
Lauireld, battle of. 343 
Lawrence, Sir J., 413 
Learning, new, 178 
Leeds, Luke of (leeLanby), 296 
^ — (Kent). 108 

(Yorkshire), 169. 411, 423, 424 

J^eglslative Assembly (rrench), 379 
Leicester, 27, 166, 184 

• , Earl of (iee Jlontfort) 

Robert Dudley, Earl of, 212, 214, 217 

Leighton, Lr., 239 

Ixslpzlg, battle of, 402 

Leith, 139, 102 

Leofric, 3l, 33, 34, 35 

Leopold, Prince of Sase-Cobnrg, 4l* 

l/t'ucs, battle of, 91 

, Mlso of, 01 

Lexington, battle of, 3G1 

Leyden, 229 

Libel Acts (Fox's), 38l 

Liberals, or Whigs, 427, 433, 451, 452 

Licensing Act, 298 

LkhBcld, 19 

Liege, 305 

Ligny, battle of, 404 

LiUe,307 


Limerick, 29 i 
Lincoln, 84, 85 
— — , Abrahim, 444 

. John dc la Pole, Earl of, 166, 173 

lilndlsu'aras, 13 
Lislion, 397, 398 

Lisle, Ix>rd (Wanvlck and .Konhumber- 
Hnd), 102 

Liverpool, Earl of, Prink Minister, 40i, 
417, 418 

Livingstone, Lr., 453 
Llewelyn. 91, 99, lOO 
Locblevcii, 211 
l^kc, J., 207 
Ivocke King, Sfr., 438 
I^llanls, 125, 130, 138, l43 
liOndon, 0, 16, 27, 30, 37, 6l, 78; for 
barons, 82 ; for Simon de Moutfott, 01 ; 
128, 143, 165; for the Yorkists, ICO; 161, 
105, 202 : growth of, 220 ; 238 ; supports 
L«ng ParUament, 245; 246, 248, 249, 
253, 2C8, 269; supports Shaftesbury, 
275 ; Ag.iinst James fX., 283 ; 335, 341, 
3G0; supports the Pitts, 37 1 
Ixmdon bridge, battle oL 
liondondcTTj*, 293 
I»ngchamp, William, 76» 77 
Long Island, battle of, 3f»2 
lx>r»l*Ltcuteaant, 245, 246 
Lords, House of, constitution and powers 
of (tee Sfaenura Concihum* nnd Par- 
liament), 113, 126. 741, 156, 243; 

312,323, 388 
7x)M 5 Ordalners, 10 
Ijorralno, 418 

Ixisecoat Field, battle of, 161 
LostwJthlel, battle of, 249 
Louis VJL, Oi 

Yin.. 54 

IX., 90 

XI , 162 

XIL. 180 

XIIL. 223 

XJV., 264, 269-272, 280, 284, 294- 

296, 300, 301, 303, 308, 322, 378 

XV., 322, 378 

X\T., 379 

XVII , 403 

XVm.,403, 405 

Philippe, 318, 421, 437 

IxJUlsbonrg, 343, 348 
Louisiana, 345 
Ixjuvain, Adel.a of, 63 
Lowe, Robert, 446, 447 
Lovat, Lord, 342 
Lovel, Lord, 173 
I^ovelt, 431 

Lowestoft, battle off, 267 
Lucknow, 442 
Lucy, It. do, 73 
Luddites, 408 
Ludlow, 157, 164, 192 
Lnmlcy, 284 
Luther. Martin, 181 
Luttrcll, Colonel, 359 
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Nortbuml-crlaDil, Percv, Eirl of, Ufl 
Nortluitnbria, klnciloin of, j‘j, H, 16-10, 
2G, taiMom of, 31, 34, 35, 43 
NortJu\Vc<‘t ‘il-4 

23-31, 100, 21G, 323 

, MaH of.XOl 

NonNlch, 107 
XotUntrham, 27,217. 424 

, i:a-l of, 20'J, 305, 300, 312 

Nova Stot:a, ■'Oh, 313, 407 
Nov, 23i‘, 2 ^9 
Nun of K« nt, 1S9 

Oati-s Tjt««, 273, 273 

O'Urti n, bnutl), 438 

Occji»io!mV (.'onfonnitv, 312, 324 

freVmm 11, Daniel, 417, 419, 43T, 43P 

O’Couuor, A , :i‘'7 

— — , IVarpJs 4 )l 

Olio of tiayenx, 42, 44, 49 

Offa, 19, 2 1 

Oldca«tle, Sir J., 143 

Omdumi m, battle of. 457 

O'Neal, Karl of Tyrone, 21? 

Oporto, battle of, 393 
OraiiRe, \VUUam, 1‘rlncc of, 272-274, 284- 
280 (/e«NVmhm in.) 

Orange Free State, 4C9 

OrangctQCD, 387. Ord&Inors, I^ords, 106 

Ordeal, 21, 71, 81 

Orders iu Conned, 393, 407 

Orford, Ixrnl ( U UiH'^ell, Edward) 

— » (2) («« Walpole) 

0Tl«4a, 3C9 
Orlean*^, 150, 151 

.Dvtkeof, 147, 153 

Orlcton, Biabop, lOO 
Ormond, Duke or(i), 266 

, Duke of (2), 311, 312, 314, 321 

Orsiid, 443 
OriUe/, battle of, 403 
Orwell, 109 

Osborne Dauby and Leeds), 270 

Oalm^'n, 72 

Oswald, 17 

Otho, Legate, 88 

Otterbum, l^attle of, 139 

Otto, Emperor, 82 

Ottoman Turks, 5, 177 

Otlomond, Tomb of, 306 

Onde, 360, 442 

, Nabob of, 369, 370 

* — •, Princes-es of, 370 
Oudenarde, 307. Outlanders, 458 
UjXonl, 01, 90, 248, 249, 251,276 
, Earl of (1), 129, 130 

, Earl of (2), 1C6, 175 

• , Earl of, 312-314, 320 (Harley) 

, Provisions of, 90 

» Houetblty, 448 


Paine, 380 
414 


Palmer, 381 

Palmerston, Lord, 399, 418, 419, 423,427, 


436,437, 439, 449 s Prime Minister, 
441,442,443. 414,446 
Pamiv-Uma, 402 
I'aitdnlf, 8G 

Papa! |xj\vcr, origin of, 16,16,18; regn* 
lati'U, 45, PI ; exactions, 8C, 88, 103, 
124, 130 S d-^Onct!, 184 ; at>obshed, 185 : 
tcv Ivfd, 20) s end of, In England, 208 
Paper Dtity, 444 

Paris, 16, 116, 122, 149, 402. 403 

, 'Treaties of, 354, 403, 405, 4tl 

P.arlsU Councils Act, 454 

Parker, Matthew, Archbishop, 208, 212 

— iJlshop, 281 

Parliament, Powers and Constitution of 
Wlirnsgcniot and Jlagnum Con- 
cilium), 89, 91; Model, 102, 108; two 
liousca of, 113, 124, 128, 141, 151, 184, 
22 c, 227, 235, 2S6, 301, 353, 366, 283,425, 
440, 451 ; Parllamcnlary lU'forni, 363, 
364. 372, 410, 416, 422, 423, 446, 451 
ParllamentR (special), tlic 3fad, 80; dc 
Monlforl’e, 91; tbo Moilel, 102; tho 
Gowk 126; the Merciless, i30; the 
Shrewsbury, 131; the Shoit, 241; the 
I^ong, 241, 263; the Rump. 253. 258, 
262; Rareboncs, 2.5S; flr«t Convention, 
263; O.sford, 275; second ConvcDtiojl, 
280 


Parma, Dnko of, 215 
Parnell, C. S., 450 
Parr, Kulharino, 191, 106 
Partition Treaties, 301, 302 
P.arly government, 296, 320 
Pass.an), Cope, battle oIT, 323 
Poston, Jobn, 154 
Patay, battle of, IDI 
Patrick, St., 17 
Paullinns. ic 
Pavia, battle of, 1B2 
Peasant revolt, 128 
Pecqulgny, Treaty of, 162 
Pedro the Cruel, 122, 123 
Peel, Sit Rot«rt, 399, 413, 416, 418-420, 
426 ; iMme :dluistcr, 427, 431-438 
Peelites, 440, 442 
Peerage Bill, 323 

, Irish, 388 

, Scottiah,310 

Peers, creation of, 312, 424 
Pcjshwab, 389 

Pekin, siege of I/'gntlona, 461 
Pelham, Henry, 328, 337 v Prjme filinister, 
337, 343, 344 ; (*« Newcastle) 

Peltier, 390 
Pembroke, 253 

, Herbert, Earl of, 160 

■ , Jasper 'Tudor, 158 

, William Marshall, Earl of, 70, 85, 86 

Penda, 16 , 17. 19 
Penn, 260 
Pcnruddock, 260 
Penryn, 419 

Perceval, 394; Prime Minister, 399, 401 
Percy, Earl of Northumberland ( 1), 

, Earl of Northumberland ('-)» 10" 
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Porcy, Henry, Earl of Sorlljnmberhnil, 
133, 140 

' — , Henry (Hotspur), 140 

-- — , lliomas, Earl of \\ orcester, 139 

Ferrers, Alice, 126 

Fetor <te3 Roches, 82, 85-88 

, V , 18 

rp' the Hermit, 61 
PetitiQu «vnd advice, 261 
r — of Right, 235 
Petitioners, 2“4 
Fetre, 281, 2S5 
Fettyjury, 

‘ 361, 3C2, 365 

^ hilfp Augustus of Fntice, 75 

* of Burgundy (1), 148-151 

of Burgundy (2), 174, 176 
■“ — 1 V , of France, lOl 

■ V£ , 112, 114-117 

— II , Spain, 202, 203. 203. 207 20S. 
210, 213-216, 217 > » * » 

lung of Spain, 302, 303, 

of Orleans, 322 
t nmpbaugh, battle of, 252 
Phihpot, 128 
P^cte, 11, 12 

Filgninage of Grace, 189 

i'iUl « K « * ^ 

Pitt 

35 

Viliam (son), 3C6, 368 Prime 
vunlster, 371, 373* Reform Scheme of, 
J‘3 , Mmmercial policy of, 373 , 374, 
?>i’ JXjUcV, 393, 389, 

J”®C^jHtil5ter, 380,392, 415,417,430, 

Piifilrarg, 348 
Pni. V' , 212 

Greit, 268 

lantageuM, Edward, 173, 174 
•little of, 347,300, 442 
I’o'^sy, 115 

™teiins, 82, 86, 88. 89 
^itiers, liattic of, 120. 121 
«;too. 61. 8j, 89 

179 Stttrelk. 174. 

r ' ’'lontacote, 191 

' ,5;™ >•' >4. tarlorElacoIn, 166, 173 

~-^jOUcUicl de H, tari of Suffolk, 130, 

7 ’ ’ft. 2“d, 204, 206 

tt UlUtn de 111, 1)111,0 of Suffolk, 163, 

&•• titt. 123 

tutnlcbcrrj, 346 , 354 
^ntefra t, _5o 

If 0-, 70, 81 , exactions 

inj •*••• 4 IHucem-ikcr, 1-0, 

^kUnlncr, 3G7, 
■i”. 391, 354 ' 


Porto Bello, 337 
>»o\o, 370 

Portugal, 268, 270, 354, 395, 3<'7, 39'* 416 
Poundage, 22T, 234-236, 24,», 246 
I'oyniufi^ Act, 174, 028, 3t»7 
Ihncmnnlre, statute of, 124, 130, 152, 
183, 184 

Pritt (Camden), 356, 366 
Prayer-book, 196, 199, 20S, 252 pro- 
fitcnbod, 259, 2GG 

, Scottish, 240 

Pre-emption, 84, 265 
Pfcmonstratensmn canons, 187 
Prc-^byttnans, 209, 225, 251 253, 258, 

1 259 266 (fce jS onconformlsls) 

Press, freedom of, 298 
Preston, battle of, first, 253, second, 322 
- — Pan**, battle of, 340 
, Viscount 299 

Pretender (old), «83, 285, 303, 311, 321, 
327, 323, 3 19 

tyoung), 327, 339, 340-342 

Pretoria, 4V9 I nde. Colonel, -53 

Priestley, Dr , 380 
Prime Minister, title of 326 327 
Pnv ite prmts forhildtn, 124 
Pnvv Council (see Ordinary Council), 
175, 272 

Protestamism, 190, 193,195, .04,208 
PfoUstantj, (trcncii), 210, 234, -'ao 

(Genuan), 231 

Provencals 88 
Provence, Eleanor of, 8S 
Provisions of Oxfonl, 90 

. Provison, 8?, 124 130, 184 

Prusda. 345, 379, 397,445 
— , F^lcncW of, 344, 354, 356 

, W miam of, 407, 445, 44S 

I Pmme, 339, 212 
1 I’ublicatlon of debate*', 359, 428 
I puWic Adtcrtiacr, 359 
Pultcney William, 323, 327, 329, 330 
334,335. 337 
Punjab, 403, 435, 443 
purchase In the nnn\ aboli'ih'Hl, 44'4 
Puntans, 209, 21A 217, 218, 225 J26, 243 
(rre ^onconfo^nlet‘^) 

Pur<c, control over the, H5,l.® 11", 16^ 
227, 235, 26®, 2e6, 290 
Purvey uicc 8J, 84, 2C5 
Pvro, -33,235, .41, 242, 2*4 245,249 
Pyrenees 301 396 

battle ff, 402 

Pyiheas*, 6, 6 

QcAi>ptTi.r APUnce, 322 
Quatre Bns Inttle of, 404 
Quebec, 349. 350 


IvAiwr Bndpc, batll** of, 130 

r^ullcal*, 451 

Raghn, I.oni, 44 1 

llaUw'ay*trp.r'ned,42l 

nalrigb. bar W 213, 214. 225. 22®, 230. 

231 


naif Guader, 42, 45 
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R&rc\UUc®» bcitlle Qf> 3QC, 307 
Ratcliff. Clurlc-*, 3<2 
— — , Rail of Derwent 'cvatcr, 321, 322 
RalhnilneS, battle of, 25G 
lla'en^pnr, 33), ici 
Raw don, Rord, 363 

Re<*\c (pUlro, IwjrooRh, and townR 20, Cl 
Refonn IblD (RnplKhR 42.1, 44G, 46X ; 
(Scotch'), 420, 446, 451 ; (Irish), 425, 
446, 451 

Regency, UD 3T3, 390 
Regent n»e.Tg^ IV ), 399-412 
Regmala, 

Regtuer. General, S94 
Regulating Act (Indian), 3C9 
Reign of i error, SI'S i 

Relief, defined, 00, 53 («<c Feudal dues) ' 
Rcnard, 202 ! 

Repeal of the Union, 420, 437 ' 

Retainers explained, 141, 155, 16C, 174, 
175 

Revenue, King’s («e I'cadal dues), 227, ' 
265, 290,366 

oflicors, 360 
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